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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on CD, diskette, computer print-out, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic tape. Maps and 
other geographic reference materials are available for some types of data. Direct on line access to aggregated information is 
possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval system. 


How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services should be directed to: 


General Social Survey, 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 951-8644) or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


Halifax (1-902-426-5331) Regina (1-306-780-5405) 
Montreal (1-514-283-5725) Edmonton (1-403-495-3027) 
Ottawa (1-613-951-8116) Calgary (1-403-292-6717) 
Toronto (1-416-973-6586) Vancouver (1-604-666-3691) 
Winnipeg (1-204-983-4020) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 


and Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 
Ontario 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 

Alberta and Northwest Territories 

British Columbia and Yukon 

Telecommunications Device for the Hearing Impaired 
Toll Free Order Only Line (Canada and United States) 


_ How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to Marketing Division, Sales and Service, Statistics 


Canada, Ottawa, K1AOT6. 
1(613)951-7277 
Facsimile Number 1(613)951-1584 


Toronto 
Credit card only (973-8018) 


Standards of Service to the Public 


To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada follows established standards coverin 
services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered services and service to respondents. 
service standards, please contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


1-800-565-7192 
1-800-361-2831 
1-800-263-1136 
1-800-667-7164 


1-800-661-7828 
1-800-563-7828 
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1-800-267-6677 
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PREFACE 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: first, to gather data on social trends in order 
to monitor changes in Canadian society over time, and second, to provide information on specific social 
issues of current or emerging interest. 


The fifth annual cycle of the General Social Survey, which collected data January through March 1990, 
concentrated on family and friends. This survey was sponsored in part by the Seniors Directorate 
(Health Canada), Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the Province of Ontario. 


In recognition of the broad scope of the data being produced by the General Social Survey, as well as 
the wide range of expected users from governments, universities, institutes, business, media and the 
general public, the project has placed particular emphasis on access to the survey database. The project 
produced a public use microdata file that allows researchers to carry out their own analysis of this rich 
database. The file was released in June 1991 and can be obtained by contacting the Housing, Family 
and Social Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. A number of articles based on the data have been 
published in Canadian Social Trends and Perspectives on Labour and Income. This report provides 
a more detailed analysis on various aspects of this survey. 


Susan McDaniel of the University of Alberta was responsible for the overall structure of the publication 
and followed the format used in previous General Social Analysis Series reports. The first draft of this 
report, with the exception of the Results Sections of Chapters 5 and 6, was written by S. McDaniel. 
The first draft of Chapter 5 was written from analysis completed by Tamara Knighton and Carol Strike. 
Josephine Stanic, the manager responsible for the 1990 General Social Survey, prepared the analysis 
and first draft of Chapter 6. Carol Strike prepared the final version of the entire report with the 
guidance of Doug Norris. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 
The fifth General Social Survey (GSS), completed by 
Statistics Canada in the first months of 1990, was 
developed around the general topic Family and 
friends. A total of 13,495 individuals were surveyed, 
representing the non-institutionalized population (aged 
15 and over) of the ten provinces. The response rate 
for this telephone survey was 76% of eligible 
households. 


Respondents in the 1990 GSS were questioned about a 
range of topics, including: aspects of the respondent’s 
relationships with parents and grandparents, brothers, 
sisters and friends; relationships with their children, 
their children’s birth history, type of child care 
provided and contact with children living outside the 
household; fertility intentions; household help shared 
by persons living together, and household help given 
and received by persons not living in the household; 
physical and emotional support; marriage and common- 
law history; satisfaction measures; and background 
socio-economic questions for classification purposes. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Marriage and Common-law Unions 


@ Between 1984 and 1990, the proportion of 
Canadians who reported that they were currently 
married declined from 63% to 58%. However, 9% 
of Canadians were living common law in 1990, up 
from 6% in 1984, so that overall, there was a small 
drop in the proportion living in a marital union 
(69% in 1984 and 67% in 1990). 


@ Twenty-eight percent of Canadians in 1990 reported 
that they had lived in a common-law union at some 
time in their lives. This was up significantly from 
16% in 1984. The greatest increases were among 
those aged 40-49, more than doubling from 10% in 
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1984 to 24% in 1990 and among those aged 30-39 
almost doubling from 21% to 40%. 


@ Among currently-married Canadians in 1990, 19% 
had lived common law with their current spouse 
before they were legally married. More than a 
third of those aged 18-29 (37%) had done so, with 
28% of those aged 30-39 reporting the same. 


@ In 1990, among persons aged 40-49, 27% of first 
marriages had ended in separation or divorce, up 
from 19% in 1984. Of those in that age group 
whose first marriage had ended in divorce, 
separation or widowhood, one-third were remarried 
and one-fifth were living common law at the time of 
the survey. As well, nearly half remained without 
a partner. 


@ Most Canadian men (71%) who had never been 
married expected to marry at some time in their 
lives. Never-married women were slightly less 
confident in their expectations, with 67% expecting 
to marry. The young were the most optimistic - 
80% of those aged 18-29 expected to marry some 
day. Among this age group, only 10% did not 
expect to marry and another 10% did not know. 


Child Bearing and Birth Intentions 


@ The average age at the birth of first child has risen 
since 1984 for both men and women. It rose from 
25.8 years in 1984 to 26.6 years in 1990 among 
men and from 23.1 years to 23.5 years among 
women. 


@ Among Canadians aged 15-44 with one child, 26% 
said that they or their partner were unable to have 
more children (the majority by choice), compared 
with 51% of people with two children and 60% 
with three or more children. 
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@ Of young Canadians aged 15-24 who have not had 


children, almost 90% indicated they intend to have 
children and the majority intend to have at least 
two. Only 5% of this age group indicated that they 
did not intend to have children, while 6% were 
unsure of their intentions. 


Sharing Housework 


@ Although women continue do the majority of 


housework overall, young couples tend to share it 
more equally. For example, among women less 
than 35 years of age 13% reported that their 
partners shared meal preparation. Among women 
aged 35 and over 5% reported that their partners 
shared meal preparation. Comparable figures for 
meal clean-up were 16% and 9%, and 15% versus 
7% for house cleaning and laundry. Interestingly, 
more men than women tended to report the 
housework was shared equally; for example, 12% 
of men, compared with 8% of women, said they 
shared meal preparation. Furthermore, for all age 
groups, common-law men shared in the work more 
than married men. 


While women continue to be responsible for meal 
preparation, meal clean-up and house cleaning and 
laundry, three-quarters of men (married and 
common law) said that they were solely responsible 
for house maintenance and outside work. In 
comparison, women reported that 67% of their 
partners were solely responsible. 


Helping Family and Friends 


® In 1990, three-quarters of Canadians said they had 


provided unpaid help (i.e. housework, house 
maintenance, transportation, child care or financial 
support) to someone outside their household at least 
once during the 12 months prior to the survey. 
Canadians were most likely to provide help with 
transportation (50%), followed by house 
maintenance and outside work (32%), child care 
(32%), financial support (25%) and housework 
(18%). 


Exchanges of informal support occurred across all 
generations. For example, among those aged 15- 
24, 80% reported providing support and 77% 
reported receiving it. On the other hand, 54% of 
seniors aged 65 and over reported providing 
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support, while 52% reported receiving help. 
Friends were most likely to be both the providers 
and receivers of help. 


Family Contacts 


More than one out of two Canadians (55%) whose 
parents lived together, lived within 50 km of their 
parents. An additional 15% lived within 50-200 km. 
At the other extreme, 15% were more than 
1,000 km from their parents. 


More than two-thirds of Canadians whose parents 
lived together saw their parents at least once a 
month. If both parents were alive, but not living 
together, contact was somewhat less, particularly 
for fathers — only 39% saw their father, compared 
with 61% who saw their mother at least once a 
month. 


As expected, distance is a big factor in determining 
the frequency of contact. For example, 80% of 
people living within 10 km of their mother saw her 
at least once a week, compared with 24% of those 
51-100 km away, and approximately 2% that lived 
further than 100 km. 


Overall, 7% of Canadians had contact with at least 
one of their brothers or sisters daily and another 
27% saw them weekly. Canadians reported a 
greater frequency of contacts with their brothers or 
sisters by letter or phone than by personal visits. 
However, women were more frequent letter writers 
or phone callers than men: 46% of women versus 
33% of men had letter or phone contacts at least 
once a week. Only 10% had not seen their brothers 
or sisters within the past 12 months. 


In 1990, approximately one half of the population 
aged 15-44 had at least one living grandparent. 
Nearly 40% of Canadians saw at least one of their 
grandparents, a minimum of once a month. Only 
20% had not seen any of their grandparents within 
the past year. 


Seniors 


Despite the high mobility of the Canadian 
population, more than two-thirds of seniors aged 65 
and over lived within 50 km of one of their 
children. Nearly 80% lived less than 100 km away 
from at least one child. 
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@ Seniors also had much contact with their children 
— 57% saw at least one of their children a 
minimum of once a week and an additional 21% 
saw them at least once a month. Seniors had much 
less contact with siblings. Only 23% saw a sibling 
at least once a week, while another 18% of those 
aged 65 and over had monthly contact. 


@ Forty-five percent of married/common-law men 
aged 65 and over, compared with 36% of women 
said they would turn to their spouse or partner for 
emotional support when they felt down or 
depressed. Married/common-law women of this 
age group were more likely than men to turn to 
relatives and friends (31% and 12%, respectively, 
for women versus 19% and 5%, respectively, for 
men). Unmarried men aged 65 and over (including 
those widowed, divorced and never married), would 
turn to relatives (39%) and friends (28%). Women 
were more likely to turn to relatives (53%) than 
friends (18%). 


1.22 FEATURES OF THE REPORT 


1.2.1 Style and Themes of the Report 


All chapters in this report present results using 
consistent classifications of sex, age, income and 
province. As well, additional independent variables 
are examined in several chapters. For the purpose of 
this report, the term "adults" refers to those aged 15 
and over. Throughout the report, differences were not 
tested for significance. Because of the large sample 
size, differences which were large enough to be 
meaningful from a subject matter point of view were 
likely to be statistically significant. The authors have 
focused on such differences. 


The regular sample size of approximately 10,000 
respondents was augmented by two oversamples of 
respondents. The Seniors Secretariat (Health Canada) 
sponsored a supplementary sample of approximately 
2,000 elderly Canadians (aged 65 and over) which was 
derived from the Labour Force Survey. As well, the 
province of Ontario sponsored an increase in the 
sample in that province. The total sample size is 
therefore large enough to allow extensive analysis at 
the national level. 
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1.2.2 Organization of the Report 


In this report, Chapter 2 examines trends in marriage, 
common-law unions, remarriage and dissolution of 
unions including comparisons with the 1984 Family 
History Survey. Also, marriage/remarriage 
expectations are analyzed. In Chapter 3, data on 
children (natural, step and adopted) are evaluated. As 
well, fertility intentions are considered. Chapter 4 
deals with living arrangements and satisfaction with the 
family. Data concerning the division of household 
labour and social support are analyzed in Chapter 5. 
Contacts with family and friends, including frequency, 
nature and satisfaction with contact, are examined in ~ 
Chapter 6. For Chapter 7, many of the topics covered 
in other chapters are re-examined with a focus on 
seniors. 


13 OVERVIEW OF THE GSS 


PROGRAM AND CYCLE 5 


1.3.1 Objectives 


The General Social Survey (GSS) was initiated by 
Statistics Canada in order to reduce gaps in the 
statistical information system, particularly in relation to 
socio-economic trends. Many of these gaps cannot be 
filled through existing data sources or vehicles because 
of the range or periodicity of the information required, 
or the lack of capacity of relevant vehicles. 


The GSS has two principal objectives: first, to gather 
data on trends in Canadian society over time, and 
second, to provide information on specific policy issues 
of interest. To meet these objectives, the GSS was 
established as a continuing program with a single 
survey cycle each year. 


1.3.2 Content 


The GSS gathers a wide variety of data to meet 
different kinds of unmet needs for a very broad 
spectrum of users. To achieve the objectives outlined 
above, the GSS has three components: Core, Focus 
and Classification. 
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Core content is directed primarily at monitoring 
long-term social trends by measurement of temporal 
changes in living conditions and well-being. Main 
topics within Core content include health, time use, 
personal risk, education and work, and family and 
social support. As all Core content topics cannot be 
treated adequately in each survey cycle, a single cycle 
covers a specific topic, which recurs on a periodic 
basis. The Core content of the 1990 General Social 
Survey, the fifth cycle, was family and friends. 


Focus content is aimed at meeting the second objective 
of the GSS, namely, to provide information touching 
directly on a specific social problem or policy issue, 
such as retirement. In comparison to Core content, 
Focus is more specific to immediate policy issues. For 
the fifth cycle of the GSS, there was no Focus content. 


Classification content provides the means of delineating 
population groups and is used in the analysis of Core 
and Focus data. Examples of classification variables 
are age, gender, education and income. 


Because of the broad scope of the survey, this report 
can only present an overview of the data collected and 
indicate the potential of the data base. A public use 
microdata tape is available to facilitate further analysis. 
To purchase this tape or for further information, please 
contact: 


General Social Survey 

Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OT6 

(Telephone: (613) 951-8644). 


1.3.3 Sample Design 


The target population of the 1990 GSS consisted of all 
people aged 15 years and over living in the ten 
provinces of Canada, with the exception of full-time 
residents of institutions. 


The population was sampled using random digit 
dialling (RDD) techniques and interviewed by 
telephone, thus excluding from the sample those people 
living in households without telephones. These 
households account for less than 2% of the target 
population. The sample was allocated to provinces in 
proportion to the square root of the size of their 
populations, and to strata within provinces in 


proportion to their population. As well, Health 
Canada sponsored a supplementary sample of the 
elderly (aged 65 and over) which was derived from the 
Labour Force Survey and the Province of Ontario 
sponsored an increase in the sample in that province. 


The total sample size of 13,495 people is large enough 
to allow extensive analysis at the national level, some 
analysis at a regional level, but only very limited 
analysis at a provincial level. 


Appendix I contains additional information on the 
sample design and estimation procedures. 


1.3.4 Data Collection and Forms 


Data collection took place between January and March 
1990. Data were collected from 13,495 respondents 
aged 15 and over. There were 4,830 non-responses, 
for a total sample size of 18,325. Copies of the 
questionnaires used are shown in Appendix II. 


Data were collected on two forms. The Control Form 
(GSS 5-1) was used to ensure that the telephone 
number reached belonged to an eligible household, to 
record some demographic data for each household 
member (age, sex, marital status and relationship to a 
reference person) and to randomly select a respondent 
aged 15 or over. Only one respondent was selected 
per household. The Family and Friends Questionnaire 
(GSS 5-2), composed of the Core content questions and 
the Classification content questions, was then 
administered. No proxy responses to the questionnaire 
were accepted. 


1.3.5 Data Processing and Estimation 


Data capture personnel in the Statistics Canada regional 
offices keyed data directly from the survey 
questionnaires into minicomputers. Following the 
interviews, all questionnaires were captured and put 
through a computer edit allowing the interviewers to 
resolve problems (e.g. improper skip patterns or key 
punch errors). These data were then transmitted 
electronically to Ottawa. All survey records were 
subjected to an extensive computer edit. Partial 
non-responses, flow pattern errors and abnormally high 
or low responses were identified. Missing or incorrect 
data were recoded as "not stated" or, in a very few 
cases, imputed from other areas in the same 
questionnaire. 
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Each person in a probability sample can be considered 
to represent a number of others in the surveyed 
population. In recognition of this, and utilizing sample 
design information, each survey record was assigned a 
weight that reflected the number of individuals in the 
population that the record represented. These weights 
were adjusted for non-response and for the differences 
between the target population and the surveyed 
population using population counts for the target 
population. The estimates presented in this report 
were calculated using the adjusted weights. 


More information on the sampling and estimation 
procedures can be found in Appendix I. 


1.3.6 Data Limitations 


It is important to recognize that the figures which 
appear in this report are estimates based on data 
collected from a small fraction of the population 
(roughly one person in 2,000) and are subject to error. 
The error can be divided into two components: 
sampling error and non-sampling error. 


Sampling error is the difference between an estimate 
derived from the sample and the one that would have 
been obtained from a census that used the same 
procedures to collect data from every person in the 
population. The size of the sampling error can be 
estimated from the survey results and an indication of 
the magnitude of this error is given for the estimates in 
this report. Figure 1.1 shows the relationship between 
the size of an estimate and its sampling error 
(expressed as the coefficient of variation: the ratio of 
the standard deviation to the estimate). If the estimated 
sampling error is greater than 33% of the estimate, it 
is considered too unreliable to publish and the symbol 
‘--’ is printed in table cells where this occurs. In terms 
of Figure 1.1, all estimates below point (A) on the 
estimate axis fall into this "unreliable" category. 
Although not considered too unreliable to publish, 
estimates with an estimated error between 16.5% and 
33% of the related estimate should be "qualified" and 
used with caution. All estimates between points (A) 
and (B) on the estimate axis of Figure 1.1 fall into this 
"qualified" category. All estimates above point (B) on 
the estimate axis can be published without 
qualification. 


All other types of errors, such as coverage, response, 
processing, and non-response, are non-sampling errors. 
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Many of these errors are difficult to identify and 
quantify. 


Coverage errors arise when there are differences 
between the target population and the surveyed 
population. Households without telephones represent 
a part of the target population that was excluded from 
the surveyed population. To the extent that this 
excluded population differs from the rest of the target 
population, the estimates will be biased. Since these 
exclusions are small, one would expect the biases 
introduced to be small. However, since there are 
correlations between a number of questions asked on 
this survey and the groups excluded, the biases may be 
more significant than the small size of the groups 
would suggest. 


Individuals residing in institutions were excluded from 
the surveyed population. The effect of this exclusion 
is greatest for people aged 65 and over, for whom it 
approaches 9%. 


In a similar way, to the extent that the non-responding 
households and persons differ from the rest of the 
sample, the estimates will be biased. The overall 
response rate for the survey was 76%. Non-response 
could occur at several stages in this survey. There 
were two stages of information collection: at the 
household level and at the individual level. As is 
shown in Figure 1.2, about 14% of the non-response 
occurred at the household level (see also Figures 1.3 
and 1.4). Non-response also occurs at the level of 
individual questions. For most questions, the response 
rate was high and, in tables, the non-responses appear 
under the heading "not stated". 


While refusal to answer specific questions was very 
low, accuracy of recall and ability to answer some 
questions completely can be expected to affect some of 
the results presented in the subsequent chapters. 
Awareness of exact question wording (Appendix II) 
will help the reader interpret the survey results. 


Since the survey is cross-sectional, caution is required 
in making causal inferences about the association 
between variables. Observed associations may be a 
reflection of differences between cohorts, period 
effects, differences between age groups or a 
combination of these factors. 
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FIGURE 1.1 ; 
Estimated sampling variability by size of estimate, Canada 


Core sample, people 15 years and over 
Coefficient of variation (%) 


Estimate too small to release 


Use with caution 


6 
5 
4 
3 
2 


Unqualified 


22 90 500 


) (2) Population estimate (OO0Os) 
General Social Survey, 1990 


Note: Only coefficients of variation (c.v.) applicable to estimates for Canada as a whole are shown in Figure 1.1. The 
difference between the true population size and the estimated population size (expressed as a percentage of 
the estimate) will be less than the c.v. 68% of the time, less than twice the c.v. 95% of the time, and less than 
three times the c.v. 99% of the time. 


FIGURE 1.2 - Total sample 
Response magnitudes and rates 


Total sample = 18,325 households 


(100.0%) 
| 
Household non-response mousehaldices pense 
15,119 households (82.5%) 
3,206 households (17.5%) 
(One person randomly 
selected per household) 
Refusal Other i 3 
1,884 households 1,322 households Person non-response Person response 
(10.3%) (7.2%) 1,624 people 13,495 people 
(8.9%) (73.6%) 
I 
| 
| Refusal Other* 
438 people 1,186 people 
(2.4%) (6.5%) 


General Social Survey, 1990 
* Other Includes cases where the interview could not be completed for some other reason (786); where the person 
interviewed was ineligible (13); and where there were insufficient data on the questionnaire to justify keeping them 
(387). 
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FIGURE 1.3 - Non-labour force sample 
Response magnitudes and rates 


Total sample = 16,144 households 


(100.0%) 
| | 
Household non-response Household response 
A 13,181 households (81.6%) 
2,963 households (18.4%) (One person randomly 
selected per household) 
| 
Refusal Other a 
1,787 households 1,176 households Person non-response Person response 
(11.1%) (7.3%) 1,268 people 11,913 people 
(7.9%) (73.8%) 
I 
| 
| Refusal Other* 
401 people 867 people 
(2.5%) (5.4%) 


General Social Survey, 1990 


* Other includes cases where the interview could not be completed for some other reason (581); where the person 
interviewed was ineligible (13); and where there were insufficient data on the questionnaire to justify keeping them 
(273). 


FIGURE 1.4 - Labour force sample 
Response magnitudes and rates 


Labour force sample = 2,181 households 


(100.0%) 
J 
| 
Household non-response Household response 
1,938 households (88.9%) 
243 households (11.1%) 
(One person randomly 
selected per household) 
| 
Refusal Other ] | 
97 households 146 households Person non-response Person response 
(4.4%) (6.7%) 356 people 1,582 people 
(16.3%) (72.5%) 
Refusal Other* 
37 people 319 people 
(1.7%) (14.6%) 


General Social Survey, 1990 


* Other includes cases where the interview could not be completed for some other reason (205); and where there were 
insufficient data on the questionnaire to justify keeping them (114). 
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CHAPTER 2 


UNION FORMATION AND DISSOLUTION 


2.1 METHODS 


For this section, data were drawn from Sections H and 
J of the GSS 5-2 Questionnaire. Section H included 
detailed questions regarding legal marriages, current 
marital status, divorces and separations, as well as 
marital histories and the respondent’s and partner’s 
marital status prior to their marriage and whether they 
lived common law before marrying. Never-married 
respondents were asked whether they thought they 
would ever marry (H37), and divorced and widowed 
respondents were asked whether they thought they 
would ever remarry (H38). Data on common-law 
unions, both current and past, were drawn from 
Section J which included questions on common-law 
union histories, dates of the unions and ages of 
partners. Respondents were asked to specify the 
reason for dissolution of the union (i.e. separation/ 
divorce vs. death). In this chapter, marriage refers to 
legal marriage (i.e. including married and separated 
but not divorced) unless otherwise stated. Since 
comparisons were made with the 1984 Family History 
Survey, all analyses in this chapter were based on the 
population aged 18-64. 


2.2 RESULTS 


2.2.1 Current Legal Marital Status 


Between 1984 and 1990, the proportion of Canadians 
aged 18-64 who reported that they were currently 
married declined (Table 2.1). While 66% of Canadians 
reported they were currently married in 1984, only 
61% reported the same status in 1990. This decline in 
legal marriages was accompanied by a slight increase 
in the number of individuals reporting that they were 
divorced: from 5% in 1984 to 7% in 1990. The 
proportion who reported widowhood remained stable 


(2%). 
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Men were more likely than women to say they had 
never married and less likely to say that they were 
divorced in 1984 and 1990. Examination of trends 
revealed that fewer men were married in 1990 (59%) 
than in 1984 (66%), and slightly more men had never 
married (33% vs. 29%, respectively). As well, the 
proportion of men who reported that they were 
divorced doubled from 3% in 1984 to 6% in 1990. 
For women, there was a small change in the proportion 
who reported that they were married (66% in 1984 vs. 
63% in 1990) or never married (24% in 1984 and 26% 
in 1990). There was a slight increase among women 
who reported being divorced from 6% (1984) to 8% 
(1990). Overall, the proportion of men (1%) and 
women (3%) reporting that they were widowed was 
stable. 


Comparison by age revealed that at younger ages, 
more Canadians reported being never married in 1990 
than in 1984. For example, in 1984, 60% of 
Canadians aged 18-29 reported this status, compared 
with 69% in 1990. Among those aged 30-39, the 
comparable proportions were 13% and 21%, 
respectively. | While the proportion of younger 
Canadians reporting that they had never married 
increased, the proportion who reported being legally 
married decreased. Specifically, among those aged 
18-29, the percentage reporting that they were married 
declined from 38% in 1984 to 30% in 1990. For 
Canadians aged 30-39, the decrease was from 79% to 
70%, respectively. 


2.2.2 Marriages 


Trends in legal marriages 


Overall, the proportion of the population aged 18-64 
who have ever been legally married at some time in 
their lives declined from 73% (1984) to 70% (1990) 
(Figure 2.1), perhaps reflecting the increase in 
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FIGURE 2.1 
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1Source: Statistics Canada, 1984 Family History Survey. 


common-law unions (discussed in Section 2.2.3). This 
decline was greatest among Canadians aged 18-29 
(40% to 31%, respectively) and among those aged 
30-39 (87% to 78%, respectively). For those aged 
40-49, the decline was marginal, from 93% to 92%. 
However, there was a marginal increase among people 
aged 50-64 from 94% to 95%. 


The decline in reports of ever being married was 
greater for men than women (Table 2.2). In 1984, 
71% of men had been married at least once, while in 
1990, only 66% of men reported being legally married 
at sometime. For women, 76% reported in 1984 that 
they had been legally married at least once and 74% 
reported the same in 1990. 


Consistent with the overall age and gender trends, 
there was a greater decline in the proportion who 
reported ever being married among young men than 
young women. Specifically, for men aged 18-29, 34% 
(1984) and 25% (1990) reported at least one legal 
marriage. For women, the comparable proportions 
were 45% and 38%, respectively. Among those aged 
30-39, the decline was from 85% to 74% for men and 
from 88% to 82% for women. 


Age differences between spouses 


Women tend to marry older men. In fact, 78% of 
married women were married to an older man, 
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whereas only 19% of men were married to an older 
woman (Table 2.3). Most women (47%) married 
someone who was no more than three years older, 
while most men (52%) married women no more than 
three years younger. For both men and women, with 
increasing age, the proportion reporting an age 
difference in excess of three years increased. For 
example, 83% of men aged 18-29 were married to a 
woman within three years of their own age, while the 
same was true for only 54% of men aged 50-64. 
Among women, 67% of those aged 18-29 were 
married to someone within three years of their own 
age, compared with 59% of women aged 50-64. 


Marriage-remarriage 


Among currently married Canadians, 86% reported 
their marriage to be the first marriage for both 
themselves and their spouse (data not shown). For 
another 4%, their current marriage was their first 
marriage but a remarriage for their spouse. In 
addition, 5% reported a remarriage for themselves and 
a first marriage for their spouse. Only 4% reported a 
remarriage for both themselves and their spouse. 
These proportions varied little by age or gender. 
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FIGURE 2.2 
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2.2.3 Common-law Unions 
Current common-law unions 


In 1990, 9% of Canadians were living common law up 
from 6% in 1984 (Figure 2.2). For both genders, the 
proportion who reported they were currently living 
common law increased from 1984 to 1990 (Table 2.4). 


Among men aged 18-29, the proportion living common 
law rose from 7% in 1984 to 11% in 1990 and for 
men aged 30-39, the proportion rose from 6% to 13%, 
respectively. For women aged 18-29, the proportion 
living in a common-law union increased from 10% in 
1984 to 15% in 1990, and among women aged 30-39, 
the comparable percentages were 7% and 11%, 
respectively. 


Marital status 


In 1990, 63% of people currently living in a common- 
law union had never been married, while the remaining 
37% were divorced, separated or widowed (Table 2.5). 
As would be expected given age trends in marriage, 
more younger than older Canadians currently in a 
common-law union had never been married. While 
91% of the population aged 18-29 living common law 
had never married, this was true for only 57% of those 
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aged 30-39. At older ages, the vast majority living 
common law had previously been married. 


Ever in a common-law union 


In 1990, 28% of Canadians reported that they had 
lived in a common-law union at some time in their 
lives, up from 16% in 1984 (Table 2.6). The largest 
increase in the proportion reporting a common-law 
union occurred among those aged 30-39, from 21% 
(1984) to 40% (1990). Among people aged 40-49, the 
proportion rose from 10% (1984) to 24% (1990). For 
the age group 18-29, the proportion rose from 23% to 
33%. 


In 1990, similar proportions of men and women 
reported having been in a common-law union 
(28%). However, more women aged 18-29 reported 
a common-law union than did men for both 1984 
and 1990. In 1990, 38% of women aged 18-29 were 
currently in or had been in a common-law union, up 
from 27% in 1984. For men, the comparable 
proportions were 27% and 20%, respectively. In 
1984, 22% of men aged 30-39 had ever lived common 
law, while in 1990, 41% reported the same. Among 
women aged 30-39, 21% (1984) and 39% (1990) had 
been in a common-law union. For men aged 40-49, 
the proportion increased 16% from 10% (1984) to 
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26% (1990). Among women aged 40-49, the 
proportion increased from 10% (1984) to 21% (1990). 


Number of common-law unions 


The proportion of Canadians who reported having lived 
in only one common-law union increased from 15% in 
1984 to 21% in 1990 (Table 2.6). For men, the 
proportion increased from 14% to 20%, respectively; 
for women, the proportion increased from 16% to 
22%, respectively. Over this same time period, the 
proportion of people reporting two or more common- 
law unions increased substantially. In 1984, 2% of 
Canadians reported having been in two or more 
common-law unions, while in 1990, 7% reported the 
same. The largest increase for reports of multiple 
unions was among those aged 30-39. Among people 
in this age group, the proportion reporting two or more 
common-law unions increased from 2% (1984) to 13% 
(1990). 


Common-law unions before marriage 


In 1990, 19% of currently married Canadians had lived 
common law with their spouse before marrying 
(Table 2.7). The common-law experience among the 
married varied by age group. While 37% of people 
aged 18-29 and 28% of those aged 30-39 had lived 
common law before marriage, only 12% in the age 
group 40-49 and 4% of people aged 50-64 had done 
the same. 


Overall, about the same proportion of men (18%) and 
women (19%) had lived common law before marriage; 
however, differences by age group were apparent. 


While 41% of women aged 18-29 had lived common 
law with their current spouse before marriage, only 
31% of men of the same age had done so. 


Union formation 


While the proportion of Canadians who reported that 
they had been married at some time in their lives 
declined in recent years, the proportion who had ever 
lived common law increased. Combining both legal 
marriages and common-law unions reveals that since 
1984, the proportion of individuals entering into some 
form of a union has increased slightly.. In 1990, 80% 
of Canadians reported that they had ever been married 
or lived common law, up from 78% in 1984 (Text 
Table 2.1). Comparison by age and gender reveals 
that for both men and women of all ages, the 


proportion who reported some type of union remained 
the same or increased slightly since 1984. What this 
reveals is that although fewer people are reporting 
legal marriages, they are not remaining single but 
rather opting for a different form of union. 


2.2.4 Marriage Expectations 


Most men (71%) in 1991, who had never been married 
expected to marry at some time in their lives 
(Table 2.8). Another 15% were uncertain of their 
intentions, while 14% indicated they did not expect to 
marry. Fewer never-married women (67%) than men 
expected to marry. Another 19% of women did not 
expect to marry and 14% were unsure. Comparison 
by age group revealed that among the never married, 
more younger than older people expected to marry. 
For example, 80% of people aged 18-29 expected to 
marry, while only 20% of people aged 40-49 had 
the same expectation. Fully, 67% of never-married 
people aged 50-64 said they did not expect to marry. 
With increasing age, the proportion of never-married 
Canadians who reported that they did not know if they 
would ever marry rose, from 10% among those aged 
18-29 to 44% among those aged 40-49. 


For all age groups, more never-married men than 
women expected a future union. For example, 81% of 
never-married men aged 18-29 expected to marry, 
while only 79% of women of the same age expected to 
marry. Among those aged 30-39, 56% of men and 
46% of women expected to marry at some time. 
Conversely, 51% of women aged 40-49 and 74% of 
women aged 50-64 did not think that they would ever 
marry. For men, the comparable proportions were 
25% and 63%, respectively. For both genders, with 
increasing age, the proportion of the never married 
who reported that they did not know if they would ever 
marry increased. Among those aged 40-49, 47% of 
men and 40% of women were unsure of a future 
union. 


2.2.5 Union Dissolution 


In 1990, 17% of first marriages had ended in divorce, 
compared with only 11% in 1984 (Table 2.9). For 
both 1990 and 1984, a further 4% had ended in 
separation. For people aged 40-49, the percentage of 
first marriages ending in divorce was 22%, up from 
15% in 1984. For people aged 50-64, the proportion 
of first marriages ending in divorce increased to 17% 
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TEXT TABLE 2.1 
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Proportion of population aged 18-64 who have ever lived in a union (married or common law) by gender and 


age group, Canada, 1990 and 1984! 


Ever lived in a union (married or common law) 


Gender and Total unions Yes 
age group 1990/1984 
1990 1984 

Both genders 

All age groups 100 80 78 
18-29 100 51 51 
30-39 100 90 91 
40-49 100 95 94 
50-64 100 96 94 

Men 

All age groups 100 77 75 
18-29 100 43 43 
30-39 100 88 89 
40-49 100 94 94 
50-64 100 95 94 

Women 

All age groups 100 84 81 
18-29 100 59 59 
30-39 100 32 92 
40-49 100 96 94 
50-64 100 97 95 


Not 
No stated 
1990 1984 1990 1984 
(Percent) 
19 22 -- == 
49 49 == a= 
10 9 == a 
5 6 -- -- 
4 5 -- = 
23 25 -- =~ 
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11 11 = = 
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16 19 -- == 
41 41 -- -- 
8 8 -- -- 
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' Source: Statistics Canada, 1984 Family History Survey. 


(1990) from 9% (1984). The proportion of marriages 
ending in divorce will probably be higher for younger 
people when they reach their older years. The 40% of 
marriages that end in divorce that is sometimes cited, 
is based on divorces per marriages occurring in a 
single year (Dumas and Lavoie, 1992:41), and does 
not represent the experience of any particular age 
group of the population. 


In addition to divorce or separation, the death of a 
spouse is another source of marital dissolution. As 
expected, widowhood accounted for more dissolution 
at older ages. In fact, among those aged 50-64, 9% 
reported their spouse’s death as the reason their 
marriage ended, a decline of two percentage points 
from 1984. 


Women (77%) were less likely than men (83%) to 
report separation or divorce as the reason for 
dissolution of their first marriage (Table 2.10). 
However, women (20%) were more likely than men 


General Social Survey, 1990 


(12%) to report death of a spouse as the reason. The 
largest discrepancy between men and women for 
reason for dissolution occurred for those aged 50-64. 
Among women in this age group, 54% reported 
separation or divorce and 41% the death of a spouse as 
the reason. For men, the comparable proportions were 
74% and 23%, respectively. 


Average length of time between separation and 
divorce 


The average amount of time between separation and 
subsequent legal divorce was 2.7 years. Comparison 
by age and gender revealed some differences (Text 
Table 2.2). Among men and women aged 18-29, the 
average length of time was 1.7 and 1.5 years, 
respectively. For both genders aged 30-39, the 
average length of time between separation and divorce 
was 2.3 years. At ages 40-49, the mean duration was 
2.6 years for men and 3.0 for women. Among those 
aged 50-64, the average duration was 3.0 years for 
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men and 3.9 years for women. Differences by age 
reflect, in part, changes in the divorce laws over the 
past three decades. 


TEXT TABLE 2.2 

Average duration of time between separation and 
subsequent legal divorce by gender and age group, 
ever-divorced population aged 18-64, Canada, 1990 


Both 
Age group genders Men Women 
(Years) 

All age groups) 2.7 226 2.8 
18-29 fed 7 is) 
30-39 2.3 23 253 
40-49 2.8 20 3.0 
50-64 B83 3.0 3.9 


General Social Survey, 1990 


Dissolution of common-law unions 


In 1990, about one-third (34%) of the population who 
had ever lived in a common-law union said their first 
union had ended in marriage, while 36% reported 
separation as the reason and 26% were still living in 
their first common-law union (Table 2.11). Only 1% 
reported death of a spouse or partner as the reason for 
dissolution. Regardless of age group, among 
Canadians reporting a first common-law union, just 
over one-third ended in separation. However, the 
proportion reporting that their first common-law union 
had resulted in marriage or that they were still living 
in this union varied by age. While 28% of people 
aged 18-29 ever in a first common-law union reported 
that this union had resulted in marriage, the same was 
true for 40% of people aged 30-39. In 1990, 33% of 
those aged 18-29 ever in a first common-law union 
reported that they were still in this union, compared 
with 22% of people aged 30-39. 


The average length of a common-law union which 
ended in separation was 2.7 years (Text Table 2.3). 
As expected, the average length was shorter among 
people aged 18-29 years (1.9 years), than among 
people aged 50-64 (3.7 years). Although differences 
were small, the average length of a common-law union 
for women exceeded that for men, in all age groups 
except those aged 40-49. 
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TEXT TABLE 2.3 

Average duration of first common-law union that 
ended in separation by gender and age group, 
population aged 18-64 ever living common law, 
Canada, 1990 


Both 
Age group genders Men Women 
(Years) 

All age groups 2e7 220 se 
18-29 1:9 1.6 Paes 
30-39 2.8 Ze 3.2 
40-49 4.0 4.1 3.9 
50-64 So ok 4.9 


General Social Survey, 1990 


2.2.6 Remarriage and Subsequent 
Union Formation 


In 1990, 75% of Canadians who had ever married 
were still married to their first spouse, 8% were 
married to someone else, 10% were currently divorced 
or separated and 2% were widowed (Table 2.12). 
Another 5% said they were currently living in a 
common-law union. 


A larger proportion of men (77%) than women (73%) 
reported still being married to their first spouse. 
Proportionately, more women (12%) than men (8%) 
reported that they were currently divorced or 
separated, likely the result of higher remarriage rates 
among men. 


Remarriage intentions 


In 1990, 28% of divorced Canadians said that they 
intended to remarry at some point in their lives 
(Table 2.13). Another 46% did not intend to remarry 
and 26% were unsure. Intentions varied by age. 
While 44% of divorced Canadians aged 18-29 intended 
to remarry, only 39% of those aged 30-39, 28% aged 
40-49 and 13% aged 50-64 intended to remarry. 


Overall, divorced men (33%) were more likely to 
report that they intended to remarry than divorced 
women (25%) (Figure 2.3). Consistent with the 
overall age trend, the proportion of both men and 
women with intentions to remarry decreased with age. 
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FIGURE 2.3 


Proportion of previously-married population aged 18-64 by intentions to remarry and gender, 


Canada, 1990 


% 


Yes* 


Do not know 


Intentions to remarry 


* Value suppressed due to value of O or value too small. 


Far fewer widowed Canadians (12%) reported that they 
intended to remarry than did those who were divorced. 
Nonetheless, more widowed Canadians (56%) said that 
they did not intend to remarry and more (32%) were 
unsure of their intentions than divorced individuals 
(data not shown). 


2.3 DISCUSSION 


Conjugal unions are changing in Canada, both in their 
formation and their forms. Yet, it is apparent here, as 
it has been in other studies, that marriage remains 
popular and perhaps more importantly, that both types 
of conjugal unions are the dominant reality for the vast 
majority. 


The 1990 General Social Survey reveals findings and 
trends that are consistent with previous research (Boyd, 
1988; Burch, 1985; Burch & Madan, 1986; Dumas & 
Peron, 1992; Ram, 1990; Statistics Canada, 1989). 
Two general conclusions can be drawn from this 
analysis. First, there is greater diversity in the kinds of 
conjugal unions in which Canadians live. It has been 
seen, for example, that in 1990, 58% were currently 
married, while approximately 9% lived common law, 
9% were divorced, separated or widowed (if also 
living common law, were included in common-law 
category) and the same proportion was single as 
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General Social Survey, 1990 


previously. In addition, for about 13% of those who 
were currently married, either they or their spouses 
had been previously married. Second, it is more 
common for Canadians to experience different kinds of 
unions. For example, 28% reported having lived 
common law at some time, with 19% living common 
law prior to legal marriage, and 7% having lived in 
more than one common-law union. 


Marriage is, by no means, going out of style. By ages 
50-64, 95% of Canadians reported having been legally 
married at least once. And 75% of ever-married 
Canadians were still in their first marriage. Most 
never-married Canadians expected to marry, with men 
(71%) more positive in this regard than women (67%). 
Once divorced, expectations about remarriage declined 
with age (44% of those aged 18-29, compared with 
13% of those aged 50-64). Among people previously 
married, divorced men were more optimistic about 
remarriage (33%) than divorced women (25%). 


Divorce and marital separation are shown in this 
analysis to be increasing in recent years. For those 
who had been legally married, 17% in 1990 had their 
first marriage end in divorce, compared with 11% in 
1984. Another 4% ended their marriage in separation; 
a level unchanged from 1984. In both years, divorce 
and separation rates for those aged 40-49 were higher 
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than in any other age group. An innovative aspect of 
the current analysis is its attention to dissolution of 
common-law unions as well as legal marriages. About 
one-third of those ever living common law had their 
unions result in marriage, with another one-third 
reporting separation and the remainder still in a 
common-law union. 


While a considerable body of previous evidence 
supports the findings reported here, much greater 
uncertainty exists about the meaning and interpretation 
of these findings. Changes in conjugal unions, 
particularly the strong growth in common-law unions 
and in marital dissolution, have attracted much interest 
by both the general public and social analysts. 


Although it is generally agreed that the family as a 
social institution is in transition, there is less agreement 
regarding the meaning of transition and __ its 
implications, for individuals and for Canadian society. 
Two central approaches, the ends of a continuum, 
characterize thinking about family change today. First, 
there is the notion that the family as it came to be 
known in the 1950s and 1960s in most of North 
America, is ending. This view, in its strongest form, 
sees the family as declining, eroding and being 
undermined by social changes and growing 
individualism (McDaniel, 1992, 1993; Ram, 1990:1-4; 
Wilson, 1991:24). Divorce and common-law unions 
are cited as examples of family decline and lack of 
interest in traditional families. Also cited is the growth 
in women’s labour force participation, particularly 
growth among married women with preschool children. 


The counter view welcomes family change (Boyd, 
1988; Cheal, 1991; Eichler, 1988; McDaniel, 1992, 
1993; Ram, 1990:1-4). This view suggests that family 
diversity has always been present, that different family 
forms do not necessarily mean that the family is no 
longer serving individual and societal needs, and that 
common-law unions and divorce do not mark the end 
of families. Some argue that diversity in family form 
strengthens the family as a social institution by 
increasing the possible ways in which one can be 
familial, as well as by increasing the choices 
individuals have available to them. 


Interpretation of the dramatic increase in common-law 
unions is not straightforward in light. of the various 
approaches to explaining this phenomenon. When 
examining trends in common-law unions, caution is 
advised. Questions about common-law unions or 
cohabitation have only recently been asked on surveys 
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and in the census of Canada. It is, therefore, difficult 
to assess the long-term trend in living common law. As 
societal attitudes have changed, the likelihood is high 
that more people would readily admit to living 
common law than they might have in the past, even if 
the question had been asked. Questions about living 
common law are challenged by the various terms 
people use for this kind of union. In French, it is 
"union libre", which may have a different connotation 
or social acceptability than common law. The term 
"common law" is fraught with misinterpretation; 
people often do not know what it means or if there is 
a specific definition they should know in order to 
answer. Other terms such as "living together" could 
describe many families, as well as roommate and 
shared accommodation living arrangements. The terms 
“cohabitation” or "consensual union" may also be 
confusing to some respondents. In the past, it was 
thought that "less well-off people" lived common law. 
This may mean that the term carried with it a stigma. 
As such, “better-off" people might be less willing to 
admit having lived common law. In sum, rates of 
common-law unions reported here may be either under- 
or Over-estimated. 


It may be that more detailed questions could be 
considered about the nature of common-law 
relationships, but such questions might be too intrusive 
for some respondents. There are also in any national 
Statistics Canada survey, practical limitations to the 
number of questions asked on any one topic. A 
possible approach to consider for future surveys might 
be the simultaneous use, in parentheses, of alternative 
terms for common law as well as a clearer definition. 


How might the rates found in the 1990 GSS be 
interpreted then in light of the above discussed 
approaches? The first approach would see common-law 
unions and their growth as an “alternative lifestyle" 
(Ram, 1990: 53), frequently seen as prevalent among 
younger adults. Rates do tend to be higher for those 
under age 30. For example, 43% of men and 53% of 
women living common law were under age 30, 
according to both the 1981 and 1986 Censuses (Ram, 
1990:54). But, 32% of men and 26% of women in 
common-law unions in 1986 were aged 30-39. 
Another 11% of men and 7% of women living 
common law were aged 50 and over. It seems then that 
common-law unions in 1986, although more prevalent 
among younger adults, were also prevalent among 
those over 30 years old (57% of men and 40% of 
women aged 30 and over were in common-law 
unions). In the 1990 GSS, it was found that 
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common-law unions are growing among middle-aged 
Canadians at a faster rate than among younger adults. 
This could suggest, with due attention to the 
definitional and methodological concerns outlined, that 
common-law unions are not simply an "alternative 
lifestyle" but something more. The finding that almost 
one-third of Canadians report ever having lived 
common law adds force to this interpretation. 


Other interpretations, still within the first approach 
described above, include the notion that common-law 
unions are trial marriages (Burch & Madan, 1986) or 
“experimental courtship phases" (Ram, 1990: S55). 
Based on analysis of the 1984 Family History Survey, 
Burch and Madan conclude that marriages preceded by 
a common-law union were more likely to end in 
divorce than those not preceded by common-law unions 
(Burch & Madan, 1986:22). The finding from the 1990 
GSS that one-third of common-law unions end in legal 
marriage lends some support, albeit limited, to the 
notion that common-law unions may be premarriage 
trials. The finding that almost one-third continue to 
live common law suggests that an alternative conjugal 
union to marriage is being created. 


Further support for the interpretation that common-law 
unions might be more than simply an alternate lifestyle 
of youth or trial marriages comes from four types of 
evidence. First, Boyd (1988:89) argues compellingly 
that common-law unions ought to be considered part of 
any analysis of changes in the family for several 
reasons. Among the reasons, and the most important to 
this discussion, is that common-law unions, even if a 
prelude to legal marriage, should still be regarded as 
an emerging family form. Second, Eichler, in 
discussing legal and economic aspects of living 
common law, suggests that "to impose a marriage 
model on people who do not wish to live within such 
a framework seems...a basic derogation of rights" 
(Eichler, 1988:352). Eichler is making the point that 
common law or cohabiting partners may be choosing 
different economic and social arrangements than those 
who are legally married choose, therefore creating new 
family forms rather than trial marriages. 


Third, there is the compelling evidence from other 
countries, most notably Sweden and the United States, 
showing that cohabitation is becoming the conjugal 
union of choice for many. Hoem (1989: 396) reports 
that, "In its modern form, nonmarital cohabitation 
became noticeably prevalent about two decades ago, 
and it has spread throughout all of Swedish society to 
such an extent that only very few people now marry 
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without having ever lived in a consensual union." A 
U.S. study, which reports data up through 1992, finds 
that in the 1982-1992 decade, among white women and 
women who had attended college, the rate of births 
outside legal marriages more than doubled. Among 
women with professional and managerial jobs, the rate 
nearly tripled. Many of these women likely lived in 
common-law unions. 


Fourth, studies by Marcil-Gratton (1993:76) have 
found that "Cohabitation in Quebec is rapidly 
becoming a replacement of legal marriage, both as first 
unions’ setting and as the context to give birth to 
children." Analyses of the 1984 Family History Survey 
and the 1990 General Social Survey by Marcil-Gratton 
(1993) have shown that "...58% of 1987-1989 birth 
cohorts were born to such parents" [parents where at 
least one parent has ever lived in a common-law 
union]. Marcil-Gratton (1993:88) concludes that 
"...legal marriage is not the majority choice to begin 
life as a couple in Canada; in Quebec, marriage is even 
getting to be a minority choice for giving birth to a 
first child." 


As more Canadians are choosing conjugal unions that 
differ from legal marriage, at least at some time in 
their lives, divorce rates may be showing signs of 
stabilizing. Interpretation of divorce rate trends is less 
challenging than interpretations of the meaning of 
common-law unions, but often subject to 
misinterpretation. Canada’s rate of divorce is not as 
high as that of the United States (Boyd, 1988:90; 
Dumas & Lavoie, 1992:17), but is higher than the 
official rates reported in Europe. Divorce rates clearly 
fluctuate with changes in the laws granting access to 
divorce, so that there was a surge in divorces following 
the 1968 change in the law and another surge after the 
1985 divorce law change (Dumas & Peron, 1992:62; 
Ram, 1990:20). Divorce may not be an indicator of 
unhappy marriages, but the degree to which laws 
permit unhappy marriages to end. Of course, legal 
provision of a way out of a less than satisfactory 
marriage feeds into individual standards and 
judgements of what is satisfactory. Many of those 
obtaining divorces in the decade following the 1968 
divorce law change had been married, and often 
separated, for a number of years. Recent analyses 
(Dumas & Peron, 1992:59-62) reveal that this back-log 
phenomenon may have caused analysts to over-estimate 
future rates and risks of divorce. Couples today are 
obtaining divorces after less time married than 
previously (Ram, 1990:20), reinforcing the possibility, 
not that marriage in general is more at risk, but rather 
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that people are choosing other marriages rather than 
remain in unhappy marriages for many years. 


In conclusion, although interpretation is difficult, it is 
clear from the 1990 GSS that Canadians continue to 
form conjugal unions and to value these unions. There 
is greater diversity of unions than previously in Canada 
and a tendency for individuals to experience more 
diversity of unions as they go through their lives. No 
indication emerges from these findings that Canadians 
are avoiding the formation of families or unions. 
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TABLE 2.1 
Proportion of population aged 18-64 by legal marital status', gender and age group, Canada, 1990 and 1984? 


Legal marital status 


Gender and age group Total Married? Widowed Divorced Never married Not stated 


1990/1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 


(Percent) 

Both genders 

All age groups 100 61 66 2 2 7 5 29 27 -- -- 
18-29 100 30 38 - -- 2 2 69 60 -- -- 
30-39 100 70 79 -- 1 8 7 21 13 == -- 
40-49 100 79 84 1 1 12 7 7 Wf -- -- 
50-64 100 79 80 7 8 9 5 5 6 1 -- 

Men 

All age groups 100 59 66 1 1 6 3 33 29 -- -- 
18-29 100 24 33 -- -- -- 1 75 66 -- -- 
30-39 100 67 80 -- -- 7 S 25 15 -- -- 
40-49 100 80 85 -- 1 10 6 8 8 -- -- 
50-64 100 82 86 3 a 8 3 6 7 -- -- 

Women 

All age groups 100 63 66 3 4 8 6 26 24 -- == 
18-29 100 36 43 == -- 2 3 62 55 -- -- 
30-39 100 YP. 78 -- 1 g) 8 7; 12 -- -- 
40-49 100 77 82 72 2 14 i) 6 7 -- -- 
50-64 100 76 75 i) 13 9 6 4 6 -- -- 


General Social Survey, 1990 
' Common law is not considered a marital status for this table. 
2 Source: Statistics Canada, 1984 Family History Survey. 
3 Includes people married and separated but not divorced. 
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TABLE 2.2 
Proportion of ever-married population aged 18-64 by number of marriages, gender and age group, Canada, 
1990 and 1984" 


Number of marriages 
Gender and age group Total ever married One Two or more 
1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 


(Percent) 


Both genders 


All age groups 70 73 64 68 7 5 
18-29 31 40 31 39 1 1 
30-39 78 87 72 81 6 6 
40-49 92 93 81 85 11 8 
50-64 95 94 84 86 11 8 

Men 

All age groups 66 71 60 66 7 5 
18-29 25 34 24 33 -- 

30-39 74 85 69 80 5 5 
40-49 91 D2 78 84 12 8 
50-64 94 oe 82 85 11 8 

Women 

All age groups 74 76 68 7a 6 5 
18-29 38 45 37 44 -- 1 
30-39 82 88 75 82 8 7 
40-49 IS 93 84 85 9 8 
50-64 96 94 85 86 10 8 


General Social Survey, 1990 


‘Source: Burch, T.K., Family History Survey: 1985 Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, Catalogue No. 99-955. 
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TABLE 2.3 
Age difference between husbands and wives by gender and age group, 
currently married population aged 18-64, Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Total 
currently 
So icc had married 18-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 


age difference 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Men 

All groups 4,696 100 600 100 1,422 100 1,295 100 1,379 100 
4+ years older than spouse Wieto ee 48 8 288 20 395 30 514 37 
3 years older than spouse 497 11 53° 9 160 11 147 «11 137 10 
2 years older than spouse 629 13 88 15 203 14 169 13 170 12 
0-1 year older than spouse 1,338 28 248 41 454 32 321 25 315 23 
0-1 year younger than spouse 599 13 109 18 205 14 157 12 129 9 
2 years younger than spouse 104 2 - = 3 «3 - = - - 
3 years younger than spouse 60 1 - = - = - = - - 
4+ years younger than spouse 131 3 22 4 45 3 38° 3 20 2 
Not stated OS are - = - = - - 43 3 

Women 

All groups 4,956 100 842 100 1,529 100 1,255 100 1,330 100 
4+ years older than spouse 140 3 - = 51 3 48 4 35 3 
3 years older than spouse 75) oe2 - = JOmeee - - - - 
2 years older than spouse 132|" 3 - = 43 3 4 4 - - 
0-1 year older than spouse 707 +14 pa ak: 234 15 156 12 208 16 
0-1 year younger than spouse 1,206 24 229 27 369 24 284 23 323 24 
2 years younger than spouse 651 13 135 16 202 13 193° 915 122) 79 
3 years younger than spouse 502 10 89 11 153 10 124 10 136 10 
4+ years younger than spouse 1,482 30 247 29 425 28 359 29 450 34 
Not stated 61 1 - = - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 2.4 
Proportion of population aged 18-64 by marital status, gender and age group, Canada, 1990 and 1984! 


Marital status 


Divorced, 
Total separated or 
Gender and age group population Married Common law widowed Never married Not stated 


1990/1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 ~— 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 


(Percent) 

Both genders 

All age groups 100 58 63 9 6 9 8 24 24 -- -- 
18-29 100 28 36 13 ©) 2 3 56 53 -- - 
30-39 100 66 75 12 6 8 8 14 11 -- -- 
40-49 100 74 80 7/ 4 13 10 6 7 -- - 
50-64 100 76 78 3 3 16 13 5 6 -- -- 

Men 

All age groups 100 56 63 9 5 6 5 28 27 -- -- 
18-29 100 23 Sil 4 y -- 2 64 60 =- “ 
30-39 100 64 76 13 6 5 5 ae A) -- -- 
40-49 100 75 82 7, 3 9 7 8 8 -- -- 
50-64 100 78 83 4 3 12 8 6 6 -- -- 

Women 

All age groups 100 59 63 i) 7 11 10 20 21 -- -- 
18-29 100 <i) 40 15 10 3 4 48 46 -- -- 
30-39 100 68 74 11 7 10 10 12 9 =- “ 
40-49 100 U2 77 6 4 16 is 5 6 -- -- 
50-64 100 73 73 -- 3 21 19 4 6 = = 


General Social Survey, 1990 


' Source: Statistics Canada, 1984 Family History Survey. 
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TABLE 2.5 
Legal marital status by gender and age group, population aged 18-64 
currently living common law, Canada, 1990 


Legal marital status 


Divorced, 
Gender and Total currently separated Never Not 
common law __ or widowed married stated 
age group 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 1,560 100 573 37 977 =663 -- -- 
18-29 686 100 60 9 626 91 - - 
30-39 540 100 229. 42 309 57 - - 
40-49 236 100 193 82 39 «17 -- - 
50-64 99 100 91 92 - - -- -- 

Men 

All age groups 786 100 301 38 482 61 - -- 
18-29 298 100 -- - 283 95 - - 
30-39 293 100 114 39 179 «61 -- - 
40-49 128 100 108 85 - -- -- - 
50-64 67 100 64 95 - - ~ - 

Women 

All age groups 774 100 22 35 495 64 -- - 
18-29 387 100 45 12 343 888 - - 
30-39 246 100 114 46 130 §=653 os -- 
40-49 108 100 85 79 - - ~ -- 
50-64 32 100 28 =«88 -- - -- - 


General Social Survey, 1990 


i a ag 8 
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Proportion of population aged 18-64 ever living common law by number of common-law unions, gender and 
age group, Canada, 1990 and 1984" 


Number of common-law unions 


Gender and age group Total ever lived common law One union Two or more unions 
1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 
(Percent) 

Both genders 

All age groups 28 16 21 15 Uf 2 
18-29 Se! 23 27 22 6 2 
30-39 40 21 28 19 13 2 
40-49 24 10 U7 9 7 -- 
50-64 11 6 9 6 2 -- 

Men 

All age groups 28 16 20 14 8 2 
18-29 27 20 23 18 4 1 
30-39 41 22 28 © 14 3 
40-49 26 10 17 S) @) = 
50-64 13 6 10 6 3 -- 

Women 

All age groups 28 17. 22 16 7 1 
18-29 38 2, oi 25 8 2 
30-39 39 2 28 18 12 2 
40-49 21 10 17 S) 4 -- 
50-64 8 6 7 5 -- -- 


1 


General Social Survey, 1990 


Source: Burch, T.K., Family History Survey: 1985 Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, Catalogue No. 99-955. 
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TABLE 2.7 
Common-law unions before current marriage by gender and age 
group, currently married population aged 18-64, Canada, 1990 


Lived common law before current marriage 


Total currently 
Gender and married Yes No Not stated 
age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 9,652 100 1,806 19 7,831 81 -- -- 
18-29 1,442 100 534 37 908 63 -- -- 
30-39 2,951 100 636) 928" -a25108 71 -- -- 
40-49 2,550 100 OIG m2 e220 87 - - 
50-64 2,708 100 117 4 2,584 95 - - 

Men 

All age groups 4,696 100 847 18 3,841 82 a - 
18-29 600 100 187 331 413 69 - - 
30-39 1,422 100 404 28 1,017 72 _ - 
40-49 1,295 100 187° 34 “Sii07 ~— 85 -- -- 
50-64 1,379 100 69 5 1,304 95 -- -- 

Women 

All age groups 4,956 100 958 19 3990 80 -- -- 
18-29 842 100 347 41 495 59 - -- 
30-39 1,529 100 433 28 1,091 71 -- -- 
40-49 1,255 100 131 10 1,124 90 - oo 
50-64 1,330 100 48 4 1,280 96 - - 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 2.8 
Marriage expectations by gender and age group, never-married population aged 
18-64, Canada, 1990 


Age group 


Total 
never 


Ste I married 18-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 


expections 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 4,908 100 3,526 100 951 100 257 100 174 100 
Expect to marry 3,392 69 2,834 80 494 52 51 20 -- -- 
Do not expect to marry 802 16 342 10 251 26 93 36 Vue x 
Do not know 7a 14 350 10 206 22 112 8444 44 25 
Not stated - - - -- - - - -- -- -- 

Men 

Total 2,778 100 1,969 100 560 100 146 100 104 100 
Expect to marry 1,962.) aval 1,999 81 314 56 40 28 -- - 
Do not expect to marry 392 14 174 9 Dii/aee 36 «=25 65 63 
Do not know 422 815 195 10 128 23 68 47 31 29 
Not stated - -- -- -- - - -- -- -- -- 

Women 

Total 2,129 100 1,558 100 391 100 111 100 70 100 
Expect to marry 1,430 67 1,235 79 180 46 -- - -- -- 
Do not expect to marry 410 19 168 §=11 134 34 SOu oi 52 74 
Do not know 289 14 155 10 i 20 44 40 - -- 
Not stated - - -- -- - - - - -- -- 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 2.9 
Outcome of first marriage by gender and age group, ever-married population aged 18-64, Canada, 1990 and 
1984' 


Outcome of first marriage 


Total ever 
Gender and age group married Still married Separated Divorced Widowed Not stated 


1990/1984 1990 1984 1990" 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 


(Percent) 

Both genders 

All age groups 100 WS) 80 a 4 i7/ 11 4 4 1 -- 
18-29 100 87 88 5 S 7. 6 Ss - - 
30-39 100 77 81 a 4 17 14 1 1 1 
40-49 100 70 78 5 4 22 15 2 2 1 = 
50-64 100 70 77 3 3 17; 9 ¢) 11 1 -- 

Men 

All age groups 100 76 84 4 4 16 10 2 2 1 = 
18-29 100 90 91 4 5 5 4 -- -- -- 
30-39 100 80 84 4 4 15 il -- -- 
40-49 100 71 82 4 3 22 14 - 1 
50-64 100 73 82 4 3 lez; go 5 7 -- 

Women 

All age groups 100 73 77 4 5 lez. 12 5 6 1 oe 
18-29 100 85 86 6 6 8 8 -- -- -- = 
30-39 100 74 78 4 5 19 16 1 2 = - 
40-49 100 70 75 5 5 22. 16 3 4 -- -- 
50-64 100 68 72 72 3 16 10 12 3 -- = 


General Social Survey, 1990 


' Source: Statistics Canada, 1984 Family History Survey. 
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TABLE 2.10 


Reason for termination of first marriage by gender and age group, 


population aged 18-64 whose first marriage has ended, Canada, 1990 


Sex and age group 


Both genders 
All age groups 
18-29 


Men 


18-29 


Women 
All age groups 
18-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-64 


Statistics Canada Cat. 11-612E, N° 9 


No. 


All reasons 


% 


No. 


Separated/ 
divorced 


% 


Widowed 


No. 


% 


(Numbers in thousands) 


288 
27 
46 

215 


20 

7 
11 
41 


Reason for termination of first marriage 


Not stated 
No. % 

104 4 
yee} $6} 
40 5 
34 4 
61 6 
43 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 2.11 
Outcome of first common-law union by gender and age group, population aged 18-64 ever 
living common law, Canada, 1990 


Outcome of first common-law union 


Total ever 
living Still living Not 
sighs Mk common law common law Marriage Separation Widowed stated 
age group 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 4,700 100 219" 26 1,05 34 1,701 36 39 1 137 3 
18-29 1,677 100 558) 133 475 28 597 36 -- - 32 2 
30-39 1,813 100 399 22 718 40 647 3836 -- -- 43 2 
40-49 826 100 184 22 288 35 313 = 38 -- - 35 4 
50-64 385 100 78 20 124 32 143 37 -- -- 26 7 

Men 

All age groups 2,328 100 S589) 25 741 32 936 40 - _ 60 3 
18-29 708 100 249 35 173 24 272 838 -- _ -- _ 
30-39 924 100 198 21 345 37 368 40 -- ~ = = 
40-49 460 100 92 20 155 34 200 43 - - = _ 
50-64 236 100 50” 724 69 29 96 41 -- - -- -- 

Women 

All age groups 2,372 100 630 27 864 36 765 32 36 2 77 3 
18-29 969 100 309 32 30231 325 (34 -- -- _ - 
30-39 889 100 201 23 373 42 279 «31 - - 31 3 
40-49 366 100 92525 133 36 114 «(31 - - _ - 
50-64 149 100 28 19 SCA SH 47 —s- 32 - - - - 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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SH 


Current marital status by gender and age group, ever-married population aged 18-64, 


Canada, 1990 


Gender and 
age group 


Both genders 
All age groups 
18-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-64 


Men 
All age groups 
18-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-64 


Women 
All age groups 
18-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-64 


Current marital status 


Total Still 
ever Common _ divorced/ 
married Still married ©§ Remarried law separated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


11,713 100 8772 75 880 8 580 5 1,193") “10 
1,606 100 1,410 88 32 2 60 4 102 6 
3.018) 100 2am ae 238 7 229 6 322 <) 
3,187 100 2,248 71 302 9 197 6 399 13 
3,402 100 2,400 71 308 9 95 3 369 11 
5,521 100 4,238 77 458 8 304 6 451 8 

646 100 OS / cl - - - - 29 5 
1,652 100 1,322 80 100 6 114 if 114 7 
1,565 100 1,113 71 1822 111 UA 149 10 
1,007 100M A Zio sz 163 10 64 4 158 10 
6,192 100 4,534 73 422 7 276 4 742 «12 

960 100 823 86 - - 45 5 73 8 
1,866 100 1,391 75 138 if 114 6 208 11 
1,622 100 1,135 70 120 7 85 5 250 15 
1,745 100 1,185 68 145 8 32 2 Ziti 
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Still 
widowed 


Not 
stated 


No. % No. % 


272 we 7 
So a1 Se 
217 a 
66 A 
54. 3 ae 
207 3 = 
Sie Se 
162 9 a 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 2.13 
Intentions to remarry by gender and age group, divorced population aged 
18-64, Canada, 1990 


Intentions to remarry 


Total Do not Not 
Gender and divorced Yes No know stated 
age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 1,178 100 334 28 538 46 304 26 - -- 
18-29 78 100 35 = 44 - - -- - - - 
30-39 365 100 141 39 136 37 86 8623 - - 
40-49 419 100 119 28 192 46 108 26 o _ 
50-64 316 100 40 13 189 60 88 28 - - 

Men 

All age groups 486 100 159 33 219 45 108 22 -- -- 
18-29 - -- - ~ -- - -- = - 
30-39 153 100 65 4 61 40 Zimmer lis, - - 
40-49 Ural akee, 54 31 79 846 39 ©6223 - -- 
50-64 145 100 33-23 Tey BY? S7acO - _ 

Women 

All age groups 692 100 175 «25 319 46 196 28 - - 
18-29 61 100 27. 645 - — - -- - - 
30-39 211 100 76 8636 iy SE 59 28 - - 
40-49 248 100 Gomeco 113. 46 10 ees - - 
50-64 7 OO ~ = 114 +66 51 30 _ -- 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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CHAPTER 3 


CHILDREN AND FERTILITY INTENTIONS 


3.1 METHODS 

In Section C of the GSS 5-2 Questionnaire, 
respondents were asked to specify if they had ever 
raised natural (C4), step- (C2) and/or adopted children 
(C3). Some of the data were compared with that of 
the 1984 Family History Survey. As such, only 
Canadians aged 18-64 were included in this particular 
analysis to provide continuity between the two surveys. 


Data on fertility and fertility intentions were drawn 
from Section D of the questionnaire. Only respondents 
who were aged 15-44 in 1990 were asked questions 
regarding their fertility intentions. Respondents were 
asked if they or their partner/spouse had been sterilized 
or were otherwise unable to have children (D4 and 
D5). As a result, only respondents who could have 
children and if they had a partner, the partner could 
also have children, answered questions regarding the 
number of children they intended. The question 
pertaining to number of children intended reflects total 
number of children (D7). As such, any children the 
respondent had at the time of the survey were included 
in the total. Respondents were not asked whether they 
(spouse) were pregnant at the time of the survey. 


3.2 RESULTS 


3.2.1 Children 
Trends: 1984 to 1990 


The percentage of Canadians aged 18-64 who reported 
having raised natural children declined from 64% 
(1984) to 58% (1990) (Text Table 3.1). By gender, 
the decline was greater among men than women. 
Specifically, in 1984 and 1990, the percentage among 
men declined from 60% to 53%, respectively, and 
from 68% to 64%, respectively, among women. The 
difference is partly due to the fact that the average age 
at birth of first child is younger for women. 
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Comparison by age and gender reveals that the largest 
declines, between 1984 and 1990, among men who had 
raised natural children, occurred at ages 30-39 (75% to 
61%, respectively). This was followed by men aged 
40-49 (84% to 73%) and men aged 18-29 (22% to 
16%). Among women, the largest decline was 8%, 
from 80% to 72% for those aged 30-39. This is 
followed closely by women aged 40-49 (88% to 81%) 
and women aged 18-29 (35% to 30%). At ages 50-64, 
the difference was small, 86% to 83%. 


These trends suggest changes in childrearing by 
generation and changes in age at birth of first child. 
While at older ages the differences in proportions are 
either minimal or do not exist, the differences in the 
younger age groups for both men and women are more 
substantial. 


The average age at birth of first child has increased 
since 1984. In 1984, the average age for men was 
25.8 years, compared with 26.6 years in 1990 (Text 
Table 3.2). For women, the increase was only from 
23.1 years to 23.5 years. 


For men, comparison by age group revealed a 
consistent increase in all age groups except the oldest. 
The largest increase among men was 1.1 years from 
25.4 to 26.5 for men aged 30-39. Among men aged 
50-64, the average age declined from 27.4 to 27.0. 


Trends were less clear for women. Among women 
aged 18-29, the average age remained the same at 21.5 
years, but increased 1.1 years from 23.2 to 24.3 
among women aged 30-39. In addition, the average 
age increased 1.0 years among women aged 40-49 (i.e. 
22.8 to 23.8, respectively), while it declined 0.6 years 
among women aged 50-64 (24.1 to 23.5, respectively). 


All children 


In 1990, most Canadians (52%) reported that they had 
two or more children, while 13% had one child and 
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TEXT TABLE 3.1 


Proportion of population aged 18-64 who have ever raised natural, step- or adopted’ children by gender and age 


group, Canada, 1990 and 1984? 


Children raised 


Gender and age group Natural children Step-children Adopted children 
1990 1984 1990 1984 1990 1984 
(Percent) 

Both genders 

All age groups 58 64 5 3 2 3 
18-29 23 29 2 1 -- =_ 
30-39 67 WH 5 4 1 3 
40-49 77 86 oT 5 4 4 
50-64 81 85 5 4 4 5 

Men 

All age groups 53 60 6 4 2 3 
18-29 16 22 2 1 -- 1 
30-39 61 75 4 6 1 2 
40-49 73 84 10 7 5 4 
50-64 79 83 6 6 5 5 

Women 

All age groups 64 68 g 2 2 3 
18-29 30 35 2 1 -- -- 
30-39 12 80 4 3 1 3 
40-49 81 88 4 4 4 5 
50-64 83 86 5 2D 4 4 


Not counting step-children who have been legally adopted. 


Ld 


35% had no children (Table 3.1). More men (39%) 
than women (32%) said that they did not have any 
children. Conversely, more women (54%) than men 
(49%) reported having two or more children. 


The total number of children (i.e. natural, step or 
adopted) raised by Canadians varied by the number of 
unions that were reported. Unions refers to any 
marriage or common-law unions in which the 
individual was involved. Among Canadians who had 
never been in a union, 98% reported no children (96% 
of women and 99% of men). Eighteen percent of 
people who had been involved in one union, and 18% 
involved in at least two unions had never raised 
children. Among people who had had one union, a 
smaller proportion (15%) had raised one child than 
people who had been involved in two or more unions 
(19%). Conversely, more people who had had one 
union (67%) had raised two or more children, 
compared with those with at least two unions (62%). 


General Social Survey, 1990 


Source: Burch, T.K., Family History Survey: 1985 Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, Catalogue No. 99-955. 


Natural children 


In 1990, close to two-thirds of Canadians (62%) had 
had natural children (Table 3.2). Of those who had 
had children of their own, 79% had two or more. 
Comparison by gender showed that more women 
(65%) than men (59%) had had their own children. 
As well, women (52%) were more likely than men 
(46%) to have reported two or more children. 


The number of unions in which Canadians had been 
involved was related to the total number of children 
reported. Most people (98%) who had never been in 
a union had not had their own child, while the same 
was true for only 21% in one union and 23% of people 
in two or more unions. More people who had reported 
two or more unions (20%) than people reporting only 
one union (15%) had had only one child. However, 
proportionately more people who had had only one 
union (64%) reported two or more children, compared 
with people in two or more unions (56%). 
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Step-children 


In 1990, only 4% of all Canadians had raised or 
were raising step-children (Table 3.3). Equivalent 
proportions (2%) reported raising one or two or more 
step-children. Comparison by gender revealed that 
more men (6%) than women (3%) had raised step- 
children. While 3% of men had raised one step-child, 
only 1% of women had. Among Canadians who had 
been involved in two or more unions, 18% reported 
raising step-children, whereas only 3% of people 
involved in only one union reported the same. 


TEXT TABLE 3.2 

Average age at birth of first natural child by gender 
and age group, population aged 18-64, Canada, 
1990 and 1984' 


Average age at birth of first child 


Gender and age group 1990 1984 
(Years) 

Both genders 

All age groups 24.8 24.3 
18-29 22.3 22 
30-39 DS) 24.3 
40-49 25.4 24.3 
50-64 25a 25.6 

Men 

All age groups 26.6 25.8 
18-29 23.9 23.0 
30-39 26.5 25.4 
40-49 Dy 25.9 
50-64 27.0 27.4 

Women 

All age groups 235) PEE 
18-29 25 DANS 
30-39 24.3 BOD 
40-49 23.8 22.8 
50-64 Dyes) 24.1 


General Social Survey, 1990 
' Source: Burch, T.K., Family History Survey: 1985 


Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
No. 99-955. 
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Adopted children 


Few Canadians (3%) said that they had adopted any 
children (Table 3.4). Of those who had adopted 
children, 70% had adopted one child, while the 
remaining 30% had adopted two or more. 


3.2.2 Fertility Intentions 
Ability to have children 


In 1990, over three-quarters of people aged 15-44 
reported that they were biologically able to have 
children (Text Table 3.3). Another 23% said they or 
their partner could not have children (the majority of 
whom by choice). 


More men (80%) than women (73%) reported that they 
could have children, and conversely more women 
(27%) than men (19%) reported that they or their 
partner could not have children. Analysis by marital 
status revealed the highest proportion of inability to 
have children was among the married (40%), divorced 
(39%) and separated (30%). In addition, more married 
men (60%) than married women (58%) and more men 
living common-law (84%) than women (81%) said they 
were able to have children. 


Among Canadians with one child, 26% said that they 
or their partner were unable to have (or to have more) 
children (Text Table 3.4). For those with two 
children, 51% said that they or their partner were 
unable to have (or have more) children. This 
proportion rose to 60% among those with three or 
more children. The proportions between men and 
women were similar (data not shown). 


Intentions to have children 


Among people aged 15-44, 50% wanted to have (or 
have more) children, 17% did not want to have any (or 
have any more children) and 10% did not know if they 
wanted to have any (or more) children (Table 3.5). 
Intention to have children was highest among people 
aged 15-24. In fact, 86% of people aged 15-24 
reported that they intended to either have children or 
have more children, compared with 54% of people 
aged 25-34 and 10% of people aged 35-44. 
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TEXT TABLE 3.3 
Ability to have children by gender and marital status, population aged 15-44, Canada, 1990 


Ability to have children 
Total Able Unable’ 
No. % No. % No. % 


Gender and marital status - 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 12,625 100 9,679 qi) 2,941 23 
Married 5,850 100 3,456 59 2,364 40 
Common law 1,358 100 1,119 82 256 19 
Divorced 350 100 219 63 136 39 
Separated 267 100 188 Wil 81 30 
Widowed 28 100 22 80 -- -- 
Single 4,743 100 4,656 98 87 2 
Not stated 30 100 -- -- -- -- 

Men 

Total 6,319 100 5,061 80 1,226 19 
Married 2,749 100 1,656 60 1,066 39 
Common law 660 100 apy? 84 110 17 
Divorced 121 100 97 80 -- -- 
Separated 100 100 92 92 -~ = 
Widowed — -- -- -- -- -- 
Single 2,663 100 2,644 99 -- -- 
Not stated -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Women 

Total 6,307 100 4,619 73 1,714 27 
Married 3,100 100 1,800 58 1,298 42 
Common law 697 100 567 81 145 2K 
Divorced 229 100 ey 53 114 50 
Separated 167 100 97 58 71 43 
Widowed -- -- -- -- a — 
Single 2,079 100 2,012 97 72 3 
Not stated -- -- -- -- — — 


General Social Survey, 1990 
' Includes those who already have children but are unable to have more, the majority by choice. 


TEXT TABLE 3.4 
Intentions to have children by current number of children, population aged 15-44, Canada, 1990 


Total Unable’ to have Intend to have Do not intend to Do not know/Not 
children children have children stated 


Current number No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
of children Ma aT Td | a al oe a rl Re A ata ns oe 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Total 127625 100 2,941 23 6,254 50 2,128 i 1,302 10 
No children 6,824 100 334 5 5,054 74 784 11 652 10 
One child 1,798 100 464 26 826 46 291 16 PNT 12 
Two children PT 100 1,378 Sil 300 11 734 27 299 11 
Three or more 1e2 77) 100 762 60 62 5 320 25 133 10 


General Social Survey, 1990 
' Includes people who already have children but are unable to have more, the majority by choice. 
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In 1990, slightly less than half of all Canadians aged 
15-44 intended to have a total of two children, 22% 
intended to have three children and 9% intended to 
have only one child (Table 3.6). Only 9% reported 
that they intended to have four or more children. 
Comparison by gender revealed similar intentions for 
both men and women. Overall, people in common-law 
unions intended to have fewer children than married 
people (Figure 3.1). In fact, 13% of people in 
common-law unions intended to have one child, 43% 
two children, 19% three children and 11% four or 
more children. Among married people, 11% intended 
to have one child, 48% two children, 24% three 
children and 9% four or more children. Comparison 
by gender and marital status revealed similar intentions 
(Table 3.6). 


For Canadians who said they could have children, 61% 
of people with one child said they intended to have 
more children (Table 3.7). This proportion dropped 
dramatically to 23% among people who had two 
children and to 13% among people with three or more 
children. 


Among people who have never had natural children, 
80% intended to have them (Table 3.8). Further 


FIGURE 3.1 
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comparison by age revealed that 89% of people aged 
15-24 intended to have children, compared with 78% 
of people aged 25-34 and only 35% of people aged 35- 
44. While 6% of people aged 15-24 did not know if 
they wanted to have children, 11% of people aged 25- 
34 and 17% of people aged 35-44 did not know if they 
wanted children. At younger ages, similar proportions 
of men and women intended to have children, at older 
ages the proportions varied. Among men aged 35-44, 
42% intended to have children and 23% were unsure. 
However, among women of the same age, only 27% 
intended to have children and 9% were unsure if they 
wanted to have any. 


3.3. DISCUSSION 


Children 


Reproduction and children continue to be an important 
aspect of the family, although less so in Canada now 
than in the past. The long-term trend in Canada, 
as in most other industrialized countries, is towards 
declining or low fertility and shrinking family size. 
Findings from the 1990 GSS are consistent with these 
trends. The only exception being very recent fertility 


Proportion of population aged 15-44 by total number of children intended* and marital 


status, Canada, 1990 


% 
100 


Marital status 


Cc) Married 
80 


60 


40 


Two children 


Common law ££) Unmarried 


Four or more children 


Three children 


Number of children intended 


* Includes children they may already have. 
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General Social Survey, 1990 
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rates in Quebec, with the lowest fertility rates in 
Canada and among the lowest in the industrialized 
world, which showed a small increase that has not 
been sustained (Dumas, 1992:45). 


The decline in the proportion of Canadians who have 
raised children of their own is not surprising. It is a 
consequence of the decreased birth rate (Dumas, 
1990:18). This is related to postponement of births 
among the population. Hence, a smaller percentage at 
any given time would have thus far had the experience 
of having children, although they could at some time 
in the future. It is related to increasing childlessness 
(Ram, 1990: 29), which also is, in part, a function of 
younger women postponing having children. The 
percentage of women aged 40-44 who had not borne 
any children by 1984 was 7.2% (Ram, 1990:29). As 
Romaniuc (1989) suggests, it is difficult to determine 
how many women are childless by choice and how 
many by default after continual postponements of births 
and increasing infertility with age. 


It has long been known that the average age of women 
at the birth of their first child is increasing, so the 
finding from the 1990 GSS that age at birth of first 
child has increased since 1984 is neither new nor 
surprising. That the average remained unaltered for the 
youngest women in this period may show that changes 
are largest for those who marry later and start having 
children later. This is confirmed in analyses by Ram 
(1990:25-28). Analyses by Grindstaff, Balakrishnan 
and Maxim (1989) of the 1981 Census of Canada have 
found that women who postpone childbearing or 
remain childless are best able to accomplish career and 
educational achievements outside of the marriage and 
family. 


The often heard idea that Canadians today may be 
"rejecting" family and having children is not borne out 
by the finding that most Canadians have children at 
some point, with the majority having two 
(Balakrishnan, Lapierre-Adamcyk, 1993). The vast 
majority of those who have never been in a union 
report having no children. Yet, a major trend in 
Canadian family patterns today is the rapid growth in 
childbearing outside marriage (Ram, 1990: 31-33; 
Dumas, 1992:52-54). Dumas suggests that the 
dissociation of fertility from marriage is one of the 
main features of contemporary fertility patterns 
(1992: 52). It is highly probable that the dramatic 
increase in common-law unions, discussed in 
Chapter 2, is related to the growth of births outside 
marriage. A recent United States study (Bacchu, 1993) 
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found that over the 1982-1992 decade, the rate of 
births outside marriage among white women and 
women with college education had more than doubled, 
and tripled among women with professional jobs. 


The 1990 GSS revealed important findings about step- 
children, since as Ram (1990:75) argues, few estimates 
exist of parents who are raising step-children. With 
remarriage now a common life experience, it would be 
expected that the numbers of people who are raising 
step-children would have increased from the 4% 
reported in this survey. Given that custody is most 
often held by women, it is not surprising that the step- 
parent experience would tend to be primarily a male 
experience. 


Fertility intentions 


Although, fertility intentions data from the 1990 
General Social Survey are not as comprehensive as 
those from surveys that specifically focus on fertility, 
such as the 1984 Canadian Fertility Survey, they are of 
interest because of the possibilities for analysis in 
relation to other variables included. 


The large proportion that reported an inability to have 
more children on their or their partner’s part is 
consistent with findings that Canadians rely heavily on 
sterilization to prevent unwanted births. Another 
interpretation, not inconsistent with this first point, is 
that infertility may be increasing for a variety of 
reasons, among them prolonged use of contraception 
and postponement of childbearing, as discussed earlier. 


One-half of Canadians of childbearing age want (or 
want more) children, suggesting no disenchantment 
with family or children. That 86% of those aged 15-24 
express a wish to have children, compared with 54% 
of those 25-34, might mean that by their thirties, many 
Canadians will have had some children and may not 
want more. Alternately, it could mean that the 
realities, including the actual and personal costs, of 
having children set in as young people grow into 
adulthood. This is consistent with the earlier mentioned 
findings of Grindstaff, Balakrishnan and Maxim 
(1989): 


The findings that common-law couples intend to have 
fewer children than married couples and the rapid 
growth in couples living common law might suggest 
the possibility of a further dip in fertility rates in the 
future. 
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In sum, it is evident from the findings that children 
continue to be an important part of family life in 
Canada, but in different ways and in different numbers 
than they have in the past. 
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TABLE 3.1 
Total number of children’ raised by gender and number of unions (married 
and common law), population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Total number of children raised 
Total 2+ Not 
Gender and population None 1 Child Children stated 
number of unions 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total Z20'620" 100) 7,267) 165) 2,056) as) 10621) o2 - = 
No unions 4,447 100 4345 98 84 2 - = - = 
One union 13,058 100 2,365 18 1,972 15 8,720 67 - = 
Two or more unions 2,939 100 536 18 567 19 1,837 62 - - 
Not stated 81 100 - = - - 44 55 - = 

Men 

Total 10,038 100 3,873 39 1,258 13 4908 49 - = 
No unions 2,469 100 2453 99 - = - = - = 
One union 6,034 100 1,153 19 949 16 3,932 65 - = 
Two or more unions 1,489 100 exS | NTS 288 19 950 64 - = 
Not stated 47 100 - = - = - - = 

Women 

Total 10,487 100 3,395 32 1,380 13 5,713 54 - = 
No unions 1,979 100 1,892 96 72 #4 - = - = 
One union 7,024 100 1,212 17 1,023 15 4,789 68 - = 
Two or more unions 1,451 100 284 20 279 19 887 61 - - 
Not stated 34 100 - oo - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes natural, step-, and adopted children. 
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TABLE 3.2 

Number of natural children by gender and number of unions, population 
aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 
esac css epinionenrnniionen 


Number of natural children 


Total 2+ Not 
Gender and population None 1 Child Children stated 
number of unions 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No, % 


(Numbers in thousands) 
al 


Both genders 


Total 20,526 100 7,737 38 2,635 13 10,008 49 - - 
No unions 4,447 100 4347 98 85 2 - = - = 
One union 13,058 100 2,682 21 1,935 15 8311 64 - - 
Two or more unions 2,939 100 687 23 6015 20 1:63872 656 - = 
Not stated 81 100 - = - = 44 55 - = 

Men 

Total 10,038 100 4139 41 1,257 13 4602 46 - - 
No unions 2,469 100 2,453 99 - = - = - = 
One union 6,034 100 1,331 22 926 15 3,741 62 - = 
Two or more unions 1,489 100 339 23 310 21 835 56 - = 
Not stated 47 100 - = - = - = - = 

Women 

Total 10,487 100 3597 34 1,379 13 5406 52 - - 
No unions 1,979 100 1,894 96 73 4 - = - - 
One union 7,024 100 1,350 19 1,009 14 4570 65 - - 
Two or more unions 1,451 100 348 24 291 20 802 55 - = 
Not stated 34 100 - = - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 3.3 


Number of step-children raised by gender and number of unions, 


population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Total 
Gender and population 
number of unions 
No. % 
Both genders 
Total 20,526 100 
No unions 4,447 100 
One union 13,058 100 
Two or more unions 2,939 100 
Not stated 81 100 
Men 
Total 10,038 100 
No unions 2,469 100 
One union 6,034 100 
Two or more unions 1,489 100 
Not stated 47 100 
Women 
Total 10,487 100 
No unions 1,979 100 
One union 7,024 100 
Two or more unions 1,451 100 
Not stated 34 100 
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Number of step-children 


None 


No. 


19,657 
4,444 
12,725 
2,411 
77 


9,484 
2,468 
5,829 
1,140 

47 


10,173 
1,976 
6,896 
1,271 

30 


% 


1 Child 


No. 


% 


2+ 


Children 


No. 


(Numbers in thousands) 


96 
100 


71 
73 


2 
2 
8 


1 
5 


% 


(ea 3 


Not 
stated 


No. 


% 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 3.4 

Number of adopted children by gender and number of unions, 

population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 

a 
Number of adopted children 


Total 2+ Not 
Gender and population None 1 Child Children stated 
number of unions 


NOWege Cee NOweee von a NO« on NOW = Somme NO: | 5% 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 20,526 100 19,980 97 382 «2 163 1 - = 
No unions 4,447 100 4,446 100 - = - = - = 
One union 13,058 100 12,625 97 307am 2 126 1 - = 
Two or more unions 2,939 100 2,830 96 74 3 35 1 - = 
Not stated 81 100 79 97 - = - = - = 

Men 

Total 10,038 100 9,751 97 210) 2 77 1 - = 
No unions 2,469 100 2,469 100 - = - = - 
One union 6,034 100 5,809 96 169 3 56 1 - = 
Two or more unions 1,489 100 1,427 96 40 3 - = = 
Not stated 47 100 46 98 - = - = - = 

Women 

Total 10,487 100 10,229 98 Wi2F 2 86 1 - = 
No unions 1,979 100 1,977 100 - = - = - = 
One union 7,024 100 6,816 97 138.2 2 70 1 - = 
Two or more unions 1,451 100 1,403 97 34 2 - = - = 
Not stated 34 100 33 97 - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 3.5 
Intentions to have children by gender and age group, population aged 
15-44, Canada, 1990 


Intentions to have children 


Unable! Do not 
to have know/ 
Gender and Total children Yes No Not stated 
age group 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 12,625 100 2941 23 6254 50 2,128 17 1,302 10 
15-24 3,838 100 47 1 3,309 86 214 +6 268 7 
25-34 4,706 100 802 17 2,525 54 TTS ANTS 593 13 
35-44 4,080 100 2,092 51 420 10 1,128 28 441 11 

Men 

All age groups 6,319 100 1,226 19 3,369 53 990 16 734 12 
15-24 1,955 100 - - 1,706 87 92) 45 155e0 58 
25-34 2,339 100 283 12 1,381 59 365 16 310 13 
35-44 2,025 100 941 46 282 14 534 26 269 13 

Women 

All age groups 6,307 100 1,714 27 2,885 46 1,138 18 569 9 
15-24 1,884 100 45 2 1,603 85 122 6 ues <» sf) 
25-34 2,368 100 519 22 1,144 48 422 18 282 12 
35-44 2,055 100 1,151 56 VSB <7. 594 29 173m) 28 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes people who already have children but are unable to have more. 
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TABLE 3.6 
Total number of children intended’ by gender and marital status, population aged 15-44, Canada, 1990 


Total number of children intended 


4+ Do not Not 
Gender and Total None 1 child 2 children 3 children children know stated 
marital status 


Both genders 

Total 12,625 100 1,427 11 1,144 9 5588 44 2757 22 1122 9 449 4 138 1 
Married 5,850 100 2957555 620 11 2,801 48 1,392 24 534 9 99 2 108 2 
Common law 1,358 100 164 12 Sumas 579 43 253 19 150. 17 722 er - = 
Unmarried 5,387 100 966 18 S42 20) eeloG 418 Tt Of 435 8 314 6 24 O 
Not stated 30 100 - = - = - - - = - = - - — = 

Men 

Total 6,319 100 732 «12 §21 8 2,819 45 1,306 21 581 9 292 = 5 68 1 
Married 2,749 100 134 5 298 11 1,313 48 617 22 279 10 cyl)» ¥ Se 
Common law 660 100 66 10 80 12 273 «41 135 20 86 13 - = - - 
Unmarried 2,891 100 532 18 141 § 1,228 42 554 19 214 7 Zieh - = 
Not stated - = - = - = - = - = - = - = - = 

Women 

Total 6,307 100 695 11 623 10 2,769 44 1,451 23 542 9 Wi 2 70 1 
Married 3,100 100 161 5 322 10 1,487 48 TARAS) 73 256 8 47 2 51 2 
Common law 697 100 98 14 98 14 306 44 als) “alz¢ 64 9 - - - = 
Unmarried 2,496 100 434 17 201 8 968 39 S57ee 221 9 98 4 - = 
Not stated - = - - a —_-_ = ry i SS sat - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes children they may already have. 
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TABLE 3.7 
Intentions to have children by current number of children and gender, population 
aged 15-44 currently able to have children, Canada, 1990 


Current number of children 
3+ 
Gender and intentions Total None 1 child 2 children children 
to have children Pe ae Se Ne Se ee 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 9,685 100 6,194 100 1,431 100 1,443 100 616 100 
Intend to have more children 6,254 65 4962 80 879 61 332 23 Siats 
Do not intend to have more children 2,128 22 638 10 SHS) 72 786 54 388 63 
Do not know 1,166 12 569 9 PAA ANS) 281 19 104 17 
Not stated 136 1 25 0 - 44 3 44 7f 

Men 

Total 5,093 53 3,405 55 665 46 744 52 279 45 
Intend to have more children 3,369 35 2,728 44 394 28 200 14 47 8 
Do not intend to have more children 990 10 294 iS) 141 10 387 27 168 27 
Do not know 666 i 372 6 114 8 142 10 39 6 
Not stated 68 1 - = - = - = - = 

Women 

Total 4,592 47 2,789 45 766 54 700 48 337 55 
Intend to have more children 2,885 30 2,234 36 486 34 133 9 33 5 
Do not intend to have more children Units 2 344 6 Wey jf 400 28 220 36 
Do not know 500 5 197 3 98 7 139 10 64 10 
Not stated 69 1 - = - = 28 2 - = 
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TABLE 3.8 

Intentions to have children by gender and age group, population aged 15-44 
currently able to have children but have not had any natural children, 
Canada, 1990 


Intentions to have children 


Do not Not 
Gender and Total Yes No know stated 
age group 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 6,269 100 5,013 80 688 11 568 9 _ - 
15-24 3,520 100 3,117 89 War tS) 226 6 - - 
25-34 2,149 100 1,683 78 226 11 239 11 - - 
35-44 601 100 213s) So 285 47 UGK alr -- - 

Men 

All age groups 3,467 100 2,770 80 330 10 366 «11 -- -- 
15-24 1,896 100 1,664 88 85 5 146 8 - -- 
25-34 1,228 100 962 78 126 10 140 11 - -- 
35-44 343 100 145 42 118 35 80 23 - - 

Women 

All age groups 2,802 100 2,243 80 358 13 201 Vs - - 
15-24 1,624 100 1,453 89 92 6 79 5 -- -- 
25-34 920 100 ial Fes: HOOhe tht 99 11 - - 
35-44 258 100 69 27 166 65 23 9 -- -- 
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CHAPTER 4 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS AND SATISFACTION 


4.1 METHODS 

Items related to family and household type were 
derived from answers to questions in Sections A, C, H 
and J of the GSS 5-2 Questionnaire. Information on 
household income and number of earners was drawn 
from answers to items L50 and L48, respectively. 


Responses to hypothetical questions, about whom the 
respondent would turn to first for emotional support, 
reveal much about people’s reliance on others, and 
their connectedness to family, friends and society. 
Although these connections and supports are basic to 
social theory, they have seldom been studied in 
national surveys. Section G of GSS 5-2 Questionnaire 
contains questions on emotional supports which address 
these issues. 


The first question asked was: 


Suppose you feel just a bit down or depressed, and 
wanted to talk about it. Whom would you turn to first 
for help? 


A wide range of responses was allowed including: 
spouse or partner; parent; daughter; son; sister/brother; 
other relative including in-laws; friend; neighbour; 
someone you work with; church/clergy/priest; God; 
family doctor/GP; psychologist/psychiatrist/marriage 
counsellor/other professional counsellor; other; no one; 
do not know. 


Respondents were also asked: 

Now suppose you were very upset about a problem 
with your husband, wife or partner and had not been 
able to work it out. Whom would you turn to first for 


help? 


Excluding spouse or partner, response options were the 
same as those given above. 


Family and friends 


An entire section (K) of the GSS 5-2 Questionnaire 
was devoted to questions about satisfactions with 
various aspects of life with family and friends. This, 
too, is important data to have about Canadian families. 
Asking about degree of satisfaction is fraught with 
challenges, the most notable being respondents’ 
reluctance in an interview situation, even a confidential 
telephone interview situation, to admit to being 
dissatisfied or unhappy with any aspect of their lives. 
This is particularly problematic when the questions 
pertain to family and friends, an area thought to be 
more under our own control and certainly an area of 
life closer to the heart and emotions than many others. 


For this section, questions K4a to K4h were used in 
the analysis. These questions asked about satisfaction 
with relationships with spouses/partners or single 
status, relationships with immediate family, with 
sharing of housework, with job or main activity, 
with balance between family and home life, with 
time for other interests, with friends and with 
housing/accommodation. 


4.2 RESULTS 


4.2.1 Living Arrangements 


The living arrangements of Canadians are diverse. In 
1990, almost half of all Canadians (47%) lived in a 
couple-with-children household and another 24% lived 
in a couple-only household (Table 4.1). Close to 12% 
of all Canadians lived alone and 7% lived in a lone- 
parent household. Still another 11% lived in either 
another single family-type grouping or in a multiple- 
family household. 


Comparison across age groups revealed that up to age 
54, half of all Canadians lived in a couple-with- 
children household. However, only 8% of Canadians 
aged 65 and over lived in this type of household. The 
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proportion of Canadians living alone was about 10% 
up to age 64, and increased to 31% among people aged 
65 and over. The higher proportion of seniors living 
alone reflects the increasing prevalence of widowhood 
at older ages, particularly among older women. 


Couple-only households were most common among 
people aged 65 and over (48%) and people aged 55-64 
(47%). Only 9% of those aged 15-24, 22% of those 
aged 25-34, 10% of people aged 35-44, and 25% of 
people aged 45-54 lived in couple-only households. 
The proportion of Canadians living in lone-parent 
households ranged from a high of 11% at ages 15-24 
to a low of 4% at ages 65 and over. 


By gender, the distribution of household type varied 
little. Nonetheless, more women (9%) reported living 
in lone-parent households than did men (5%). 
Conversely, more men (50%) reported living in a 
couple-with-children household than did women (43%). 


Comparison of household type by age and gender 
revealed few differences, except among people aged 65 
and over. While 42% of women in this age group 
lived alone, only 16% of men did so. Men (64%) 
were more likely to live with their spouse than were 
women (37%). This reflects the greater likelihood of 
women outliving their husbands. In addition, more 
men aged 65 and over (12%) reported living in a 
couple with children household than women (5%). 


Economics of household type 


Overall in 1990, 34% of Canadians lived in households 
with a total household income of $30,000 to $59,999 
(Text Table 4.1). Another 19% lived in households 
with an income of $60,000 or more and 17% in 
households with an income of $15,000 to $29,999. 
Yet another 9% of Canadians lived in households with 
an income of less than $15,000. 


Variations in income level by household type were 
apparent. People who lived alone and lone-parent 
households were more prevalent in the less than 
$15,000 income group than any other household type. 
In fact, 33% of people who lived alone and 16% of 
lone-parent households had a household income of 
less than $15,000. This compares with just 11% of 
couple-only households, 2% of couples-with-children 
households and 10% of multiple-family households. 
Couples-with-children households were more highly 
concentrated in the upper income groups. Fully 40% 
of couple-with-children households and 34% of couple- 
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only households had an annual income of $30,000 to 
$59,999. While only 3% of people living alone and 
7% of lone-parent households had an annual income 
of $60,000 or more, 26% of couples-with-children 
households and 16% of couple-only households had an 
equivalent income. 


Number of income earners 


In 1990, over half of all Canadians (52%) lived in 
dual-earner households, while another 23% lived in 
single-earner households (Text Table 4.2). Only 13% 
of households had three earners and 9% had four or 
more. 


Comparison by age group revealed that, in 1990, dual- 
earner households. were the most prevalent type of 
household for all age groups. However, those aged 
25-34 (67%) and aged 35-44 (60%) were more likely 
than all others to live in a dual-earner household. 
Single-earner households were least common among 
people aged 15-24 (11%) and most common among 
those aged 65 and over (35%). Young Canadians aged 
15-24 were more likely than others to live in 
households with three or more income earners. 


As would be expected, households with only one 
income tended to be more concentrated in the lower 
income groups than households with multiple earners. 
For example, 26% of single-earner households had an 
income of less than $15,000 (data not shown). Only 
6% of dual-earner households and 2% of three-earner 
households had this level of income. Most dual-earner 
households (38%) had incomes of $30,000 to $59,999 
and 21% had an income of $60,000 or more. More 
than half of all three- and four- (or more) earner 
households had an income of $30,000 or more (data 
not shown). 


4.2.2 Emotional Supports 
Emotional supports when a bit down or depressed 


When a bit down or depressed, most married* 
Canadians (57%) would turn to their spouse or partner 
for support (Table 4.2). Another 15% reported that 
they would turn to a friend, 10% to a relative and 6% 
to a professional. For unmarried Canadians, most 
(48%) would seek support from a friend and 16% from 
a parent. For this analysis, unmarried includes people 


* Includes both legally married people and people in common- 
law relationships. 
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TEXT TABLE 4.1 
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Total household income by age group and household type, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Total household income 


Age group and Total Less than $15,000 to $30,000 to $60,000 or Do not know/ 
household type population $15,000 $29,999 $59,999 more Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Total 20,526 100 1,916 9 3,430 17 6,904 34 3,854 19 4,421 22 
Person living alone 2,438 100 SOimersS 629 26 488 20 76 3 444 18 
Couple only 4,920 100 SOR lyme OOO 20 1,653 34 785 16 932 19 
Couple with children Gis) 100 181 2 Liye aS yal 2) 3,807 40 2,488 26 15933 20 
Lone parent with children 1,434 100 225) 16 830= 23 350 24 101 7 428 30 
Other one-family 
households 1,141 100 58 5 P54 es 3S Zhil 213 We SDM, 31 
Multiple-family households 1,018 100 101 10 [52515 247 24 191 19 327 32 
15-64 
Total e735 1100 ildomy 6 2,750 16 63580, 9137 BR 14oe) a B35 17, 20 
Person living alone 1,584 100 3922S: 488 31 444 28 64 4 196 12 
Couple only syle sl0}0) 235m 7. SS 16 1,456 41 7230" 20 567 16 
Couple with children 9,354 100 168 2 1 ZO Ree 3,763 40 2,467 26 1,835 20 
Lone parent with children 1S 00) 210 16 DOT 23 Soil 9 25) 98 i 374 29 
Other one-family 
households 958 100 48 5 LS a a2 344 36 195 20 256 27 
Multiple-family households 9578 e100 S2era10 145 15 242) 25 ilee38) AAO) 289 30 
65 and over 
Total 2,790 100 710 28 680 24 B25 Jt 4 903 6) 
Person living alone 854 100 409 48 140 16 44 5 -- -- 248 29 
Couple only 1,349 100 B53 415. 31 OTF OLS 56 4 366 A]| 
Couple with children 221. +100 - = 45 20 44 20 -- -- 98 44 
Lone parent with children 123) S100 - = 34 27 = -- -- 54 43 
Other one-family 
households 183 100 “= 39° S2i - = -- -- 101 55 
Multiple-family households 61 100 oo - = - -- -- 38 62 


who are separated or divorced and not in a current 
relationship, as well as never-married people. Another 
20% would seek out a relative and 6% would turn to 
a professional for help. 


Married men (62%) were more likely than married 
women (51%) to turn to their spouse or partner for 
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support. Conversely, more married women (19%) said 
they would seek out a friend than would men (11%). 
Married women (13%) were also more likely to turn to 
a relative than were men (7%). 


Unmarried men (49%) reported a slightly greater 
reliance on friends when a bit down or depressed than 
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TEXT TABLE 4.2 
Total number of household earners by age group, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Total number of household earners 


Total One Two Three Four or more Not 
Age group population earner earners earners earners stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

All age groups 20,520.,100 -~ 4.658023: 71075265255 210) 5 aloe | 09 9 528 3 
15-24 3,838 100 423 11 1,315 34. 1,098 29 939 24 64 D 
25-34 4,706 100 948 20 3,153 67 Sao me 183 4 74 D 
35-44 4,080 100 S53rec we 264 a0 Baie « ) 308 = 8 90 pi 
45-64 3,0 00” LA 6O 29 es sans 1 699 14 410 aS 158 3 
65 + 2,790 100 974 35 1,449 $2 163 6 GE). VD 141 . 


did unmarried women (46%). As well, unmarried men 
(19%) were more likely to report they would rely on 
their parents than would unmarried women (14%). 
However, more unmarried women (24%) than men 
(15%) said they would seek support from a relative 
(Table 4.2). Regardless of marital status, women 
reported a wider range of people they could rely on for 
emotional support. 


When the married population was sub-divided into 
legally married and common law, reliance on partners 
was slightly less prevalent among people in common- 
law unions. Women in common-law unions (47%) 
were less likely than legally married women (52%) to 
talk to their spouse or partner. Equal proportions of 
legally married men and men in common-law unions 
(62%) reported they would turn to their spouse or 
partner (data not shown). 


Comparison by age group revealed that with increasing 
age, married Canadians (i.e., married or common law) 
were less likely turn to their spouse or partner when a 
bit upset. For example, 64% of people aged 15-34 
would turn to their spouse or partner, while only 
41% of people aged 65 and over would do the 
same (Table 4.2). While younger married Canadians 
reported a greater reliance on friends when depressed, 
more older Canadians reported relatives and pro- 
fessionals as sources of support. 
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For unmarried Canadians, with increasing age, the 
prominence of friends as a source of support 
diminished. However, relatives grew in importance as 
sources of support for older unmarried Canadians. 


Among most younger married men, spouses or 
partners were the primary source of support. 
However, with increasing age, relatives and 
professionals were reported with increasing frequency. 
As well, older married men were more likely than 
younger men to have reported that they did not know 
to whom they would talk. At younger ages, friends 
predominated as sources of support for unmarried men. 
At older ages, relatives, professionals and friends were 
cited as sources of support. 


Among most married women, spouses or partners were 
reported as sources of support when a bit down or 
depressed. However, with increasing age, the 
proportion reporting their spouses or partners declined, 
while relatives were reported with increasing 
frequency. For unmarried women, friends were the 
primary sources of support at younger ages, while at 
older ages, relatives became the primary sources of 
support. 


Family and friends 


Emotional supports when upset with a spouse or 
partner 


When upset with a spouse or partner, 25% of married* 
Canadians would turn to a friend for support 
(Table 4.3). Another 17% would seek support from a 
professional. Fully 12% said they would not seek 
support from anyone and 13% either would turn to 
someone else or did not know to whom they would 
turn (data not shown separately). 


Comparison by gender revealed few differences 
between men and women. However, more married 
women (27%) than married men (22%) reported a 
friend as a potential source of support. Men (15%) 
were more likely than women (9%) to have reported 
they would not talk to anyone when upset with their 
spouse or partner. 


Comparison by age revealed that young married 
Canadians were more likely to seek support from 
friends and parents than older Canadians. In fact, 32% 
of Canadians aged 15-34 and 25% of those aged 35-64 
would seek out a friend when upset with their spouse 
or partner. This proportion dropped to 6% among 
people aged 65 and over. In addition, 26% of married 
Canadians aged 15-34 reported parents as a source of 
support, compared with 5% of those aged 35-64. 


Conversely, older married Canadians reported greater 
reliance on their own children and professionals than 
did younger Canadians. Fully 21% of married 
Canadians aged 65 and over would not talk to anyone 
when upset with a spouse. This compares with 13% of 
those aged 35-64 and 7% of those aged 15-34. As 
well, a larger proportion of older Canadians (28%) 
aged 65 and over reported they would either turn to 
someone else or did not know to whom they would 
turn. Only 14% of people aged 35-64 and 6% aged 
15-34 reported the same. 


Regardless of age group, men were more likely than 
women to report they would not seek support or did 
not know to whom they would turn, whereas a larger 
proportion of women in all age groups would turn to 
a friend. 


With increasing age, the proportion of married women 


who reported their parents, friends and siblings as 
sources of support when upset with a spouse or partner 


* Includes both legally married people and people in common- 
law relationships. 
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diminished, while the proportions reporting their 
children, professionals and no one increased. For 
men, the pattern by age was similar to that of women, 
however, with increasing age more men reported they 
did not know to whom they would turn for support. 


4.2.3 Satisfaction 


An overwhelming majority of Canadians perceived 
themselves to be satisfied on all eight dimensions of 
family and work life (Table 4.4). In fact, 90% 
reported being very or somewhat satisfied with their 
spouse/partner or single status, 93% with their . 
immediate family and 85% with the sharing of 
housework. Another 86% were very or somewhat 
satisfied with their job or main activity, 93% with their 
relationship with friends and 90% with their 
accommodation or housing. The proportion of the 
population satisfied with the balance between job and 
family was slightly lower, 81%. As well, 74% of 
Canadians were very or somewhat satisfied with the 
time they had for other interests. 


The very high levels of self-reported satisfaction would 
mean that Canadians, overall, are indeed rather content 
compared, for example, to war-torn and troubled parts 
of the world seen each evening on the television news. 
It could be, however, that asking people directly about 
their overall levels of satisfaction does not tap into 
dissatisfactions with specific aspects of life. 


Comparison by age and gender revealed few 
differences in the proportions of Canadians who 
reported being very or somewhat satisfied with their 
immediate family, their job or main activity, 
relationships with friends or their accommodation. A 
larger proportion of Canadians aged 55-64 (85%) and 
aged 65 and over (87%) reported being satisfied with 
the time they had for other interests than did younger 
Canadians. This compares with only 66% of people 
aged 25-34 and people aged 35-44. Approximately 
three-quarters of people in the groups aged 15-24 and 
45-54 reported being very or somewhat satisfied with 
this area of their lives. A slightly larger proportion of 
women, in most age groups, reported being very or 
somewhat satisfied with time for other interests than 
did men. 


For satisfaction with spouse/partner or single status, 
sharing of housework, balance between job and family 
and time for other interests, analysis was done by 
marital status, age and gender. The overwhelming 
majority of married Canadians (96%) and people living 
common law (95%) reported that they were very or 
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somewhat satisfied with their spouse or partner 
(Table 4.5). There were few differences by either age 
or gender. Fewer unmarried’ individuals (83%) 
reported being satisfied with their single status. The 
proportion of unmarried Canadians very or somewhat 
satisfied with their marital status, was highest among 
the youngest group, declined among the middle-age 
groups, then increased for those aged 65 and over, but 
not reaching the proportion among the youngest (data 
not shown). 


Satisfaction with the sharing of housework varied by 
gender. However, few differences by either marital 
status or age were noted. While 94% of married men 
and 95% of men living common law were satisfied 
with the sharing of housework, a smaller proportion of 
married women (86%) and women living common law 
(86%) reported the same. 


Overall, 81% of married Canadians were very or 
somewhat satisfied with the balance between job and 
family. Few differences by age or gender were 
apparent. However, among people living common 
law, a larger proportion of women (84%) regardless of 
age group, reported being somewhat or very satisfied 
with this aspect of their lives than did men (78%). 


4.3, DISCUSSION 


Household types 


Findings from the 1990 General Social Survey on 
living arrangements and household types are generally 
consistent with previous research (Boyd, 1988; 
Harrison, 1981; Ram, 1990). Household structure is 
changing in Canada, not surprisingly in light of 
family and economic changes. Diversity in living 
arrangements is clear, with nearly half of Canadians 
living in couples-with-children households, about one- 
quarter living in couple-only households, almost 12% 
living alone, 7% in lone-parent households, another 
11% in either other one-family households or 
multiple-family households. Income and age vary 
distinctly across household types, with people in 
single-person households and lone-parent households 
having the least income, and those in couple-with- 
children and couple-only households having the most 
income. Living alone is most prevalent among the 
older population. 


Unmarried includes never married, widowed, divorced and 
separated. 
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Several conclusions can be drawn from these findings. 
First, household types, although diverse, represent less 
of a range of opportunities for people than a 
circumstance of their socio-economic status and age. 
For example, the greater number of older people, 
particularly women, who live alone, may be the result 
of less a choice than a function of women outliving 
their husbands. Lone parents, who are primarily 
women, are more often in low income groups as a 
function of their family status (McKie, 1993:63). 
Those living in multiple-family households and in other 
family-type groupings reflect growth in the "cluttered 
nest" (Boyd & Pryor, 1989), the phenomenon of adult 
children returning to or not leaving the parental home. 
It is also the result of older parents or relatives moving 
in with their adult children and their families. 


Growth in couple-only families occurred between 1981 
and 1991] (Statistics Canada, 1993b:8). The growth was 
due to a slight increase in childless couples, but also to 
a large growth (40%) over this decade in "empty-nest" 
families, families where the children have grown up 
and left home. At the same time, the overall number of 
families during this decade grew by 16% (Statistics 
Canada, 1993b:8), suggesting that families continue to 
be popular, however, people are living in increasingly 
diverse families. 


Living alone has grown significantly in Canada in 
recent years (Barnawal & Ram, 1985; Harrison, 1981; 
Ram, 1990:44-45; Statistics Canada, 1993b), while the 
proportion of all households living in families has 
declined (Statistics Canada, 1993b). Over the 1951 to 
1986 period, those in one-person households grew 
from 7.4% to 21.5% (Ram, 1990:45). In part, the 
growth in living alone reflects population aging since 
it is the elderly who more often live alone, but it also 
reflects preference, housing availability and family 
change. Family change is important since the greater 
diversity in families means that more time is spent by 
individuals outside of families and possibly living 
alone, such as when divorced, separated, between 
unions or prior to marriage among young people. 


Lone-parent families experienced a 16% increase in 
Canada between 1986 and 1991 (Statistics Canada, 
1992). Most of these, 84%, are headed by women. 
Lone-parent families headed by women tend to have 
less income and are more often living in rented and 
smaller dwellings (Statistics Canada, 1993b:10). About 
56% of the female lone-parent households who rented 
spent 30% of their income on shelter, compared with 
husband-wife families who spent 22%, according to the 
1991 Census (Statistics Canada, 1993b:10). 
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Variations in income by household type found in the 
1990 GSS are found as well in the 1991 Census 
(Statistics Canada, 1993a). While real family incomes 
increased over the 1985 to 1990 period, it was only 
husband-wife families where both worked who 
maintained their income levels over the earlier period 
of 1980 to 1985 (Love & Poulin, 1991; Statistics 
Canada, 1993a:3). Family incomes vary widely by the 
number of income earners in households. Those 
with earners (pensioners, the unemployed, welfare 
recipients, etc.) and those with one earner have the 
lowest incomes by far, while those households with 
more than one earner have higher incomes (Statistics 
Canada, 1993:6). This may mean that families are as 
much as ever, if not more than ever, economic units. 


Emotional supports 


Information on emotional supports is not asked in 
censuses, so the 1990 GSS provides the first nationally 
representative data. Findings are consistent with 
smaller previous studies on social supports (reported in 
Angus, 1991; Chappell, 1992; Chappell & Badger, 
1989; McDaniel, 1992; McDaniel & McKinnon, 
1993). 


The connections that people have with others are now 
known to have important implications for physical, 
mental and emotional well-being (Chappell & Badger, 
1989; Health and Welfare Canada, 1986). These 
connections are often presumed to exist, so that 
questions are thought unnecessary about how they 
work and how they might not work for everyone. The 
findings from the 1990 GSS are truly instructive on 
gender and family patterns of support and who, and 
how many, are isolated from support. 


That spouses emerge as such important sources of 
emotional support can be interpreted as both good and 
bad. The good occurs for those who have spouses at all 
and for those whose spouses are understanding and 
supportive. The bad occurs for those who live without 
spouses, which includes a high proportion of older 
women whose spouses have predeceased them 
(McDaniel, 1989), as well as a growing number of 
others who live alone, and for those whose spouse does 
not or cannot provide the needed emotional support 
when called upon. 


That married men rely more heavily on spouses than 
married women can have several interpretations and 
implications. Men seem to put more reliance on 
spouses as the sole source of emotional support. 
Women of all ages tend to diversify their sources of 
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support more. One implication would be that men 
more than women, on the death or loss of a spouse, 
might become emotionally needy and socially isolated 
(McDaniel, 1992; 1993; McDaniel & McKinnon, 1993 
analyze these findings more fully). Another implication 
might be that women are more connected to social 
networks than men and thus, have a range of people on 
whom they could call in times of need. Still another is 
that it might be that men are more emotionally tied to 
spouses than was previously understood. This would 
require further research. 


The patterns of emotional supports by age are also 
revealing. While younger Canadians would rely more 
on friends and parents, older people rely more on 
relatives and professionals. Recent program cuts in a 
variety of jurisdictions might leave more seniors with 
no one to turn to in time of need. It is striking that 
21% of people over age 65 (more men than women) 
report in 1990 that, if they were upset with their 
spouse, they would not turn to anyone for support. 


Satisfactions with family and living arrangements 


Among findings from the 1990 GSS, the most difficult 
to interpret are those on satisfactions. The challenge 
stems from the reality that the questions on satisfaction 
do not elicit a range of responses. It is rather like 
being asked the proverbial question, "How are you?" 
Even if we are not well, most of us respond "Fine" 
when asked this question. The same seems to be the 
case for questions about life satisfaction and 
satisfaction with family and friends. The interpretation 
put on responses to life satisfaction questions is 
therefore very important. It is important not to over- 
interpret the findings because misleading conclusions, 
such as that all Canadians are generally satisfied with 
their lives, may or may not be valid with data such as 
these. 


Hints emerge from an oblique approach to these data. 
Rather than focusing on the overwhelmingly high 
reported rates of satisfaction found here, it seems more 
useful to focus on differences in satisfaction across 
groups and to focus, to some degree, on those who 
report being dissatisfied as well. A small difference is 
apparent, for example, in satisfaction levels among 
those who are married, compared to those who are 
unmarried, with the former generally reporting higher 
levels of satisfaction. Unmarried younger people are 
more satisfied than older unmarrieds, while among 
those living common law, women tend to be more 
satisfied than men. In analyses not shown here, those 
who live in a couple-without-children setting are more 
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satisfied than those in couples with children. Those 
who live alone or with siblings are less satisfied on 
average than others. 


Although the proportions who report dissatisfactions 
are not large, the patterns are interesting. The 
main dissatisfaction occurs with respect to shared 
housework, and it is women who are most dissatisfied. 
In light of consistent research findings that women 
continue to bear most of the responsibility for 
housework whether or not they work as well outside 
the home (Lupri & Mills, 1987; Luxton & Rosenberg, 
1986; Meissner, 1975), women’s lack of complete 
satisfaction with this aspect of their lives is not entirely 
surprising. The surprise is rather that they report being 
as satisfied as they do: 86% of women who are 
married, and the same percent of those living common 
law report being satisfied with the division of labour 
for housework in their families. 


Time to do the things one wants to do seems to be 
what is missing most among Canadians, if any 
interpretation can be put on these overwhelmingly 
positive responses. It is those in mid-life, aged 25-44, 
where only 66% (this is low compared to the very high 
levels of satisfaction reported by others and on other 
questions) report being satisfied with the time they 
have. 


What can be concluded about this series of questions 
and answers? Firstly, not much can really be said 
about overall satisfaction levels among Canadians. 
Questions asked in the 1990 GSS on satisfaction are 
very general and provide only a broad indication of 
satisfaction levels in the population. Secondly, 
self-reported satisfaction may not be useful at all in 
social research. This could be argued in light of the 
wide gap between what people actually respond about 
their satisfactions and what research that relies on other 
measures, such as health or overall well-being (Keith 
& Landry, 1992) tells us about how well people are 
doing objectively. On the one hand, it could be that 
more objective measures are inaccurate reflections as 
well. On the other hand, it could be that people will 
try to put the best face on their situations. Extreme 
caution is advised in interpreting these findings. It 
cannot simply be concluded that Canadians on average 
are satisfied with their lives. Likely, the truth is, that 
many are satisfied, others are not at all but do not say 
so explicitly and that the patterns of not saying so are 
not random. 
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TABLE 4.1 
Household type by gender and age group, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Household type 
Total Person living Couple with Lone parent 
Gender and population alone Couple only children with children Other 


age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


All age groups 20,526 100 2438 12 4920 24 9,575 47 1,434 1, “e159 ue wl 
15-24 3,838 100 194 5 360 9 2,244 58 431 11 609 16 
25-34 4,706 100 466 10 1,015 22 2,373 50 273 6 579 12 
35-44 4,080 100 347 9 397 10 2,689 66 271 Zé 376 9 
45-54 2,768 100 256 9 692) 25a 417 190 7 212 8 
55-64 2,342 100 320 14 1,107 47 631 27 145 6 139 6 
65 + 2,790 100 854 31 1,349 48 221 8 123 4 244 9 

Men 

All age groups 10,038 100 1,045 10 2,384 24 5066 50 497 5. 1,045 10 
15-24 1,955 100 99 5 137 7 1,240 63 208 11 270 14 
25-34 2,339 100 309 13 497 21 1,129 48 94 4 311 +13 
35-44 2,025 100 205 10 194 10 1,341 66 61 3 224 11 
45-54 1,378 100 Wale 9 281 20 827 60 46 3 107 8 
§5-64 1,148 100 Zoemlia 513 45 384 33 61 5 61 5 
65 + 1,193 100 186 16 763 64 145 12 27 2 71 6 

Women 

All age groups 10,487 100 1,393 13 2536 24 4509 43 937 9 1,114 11 
15-24 1,884 100 95 5 223 12 1,004 53 223 «12 339 18 
25-34 2,368 100 157 Tk 519 22 1,244 53 180 8 268 11 
35-44 2,055 100 142 Te 204 10 1,348 66 210 10 151 7 
45-54 1,390 100 139 10 411 30 591 42 144 10 106 8 
55-64 1,194 100 193 16 594 50 246 21 83 7 78 6 
65 + 1,597 100 667 42 585 37 75 5 96 6 We} 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 4.2 

Who people turn to first for help when feeling a bit down or depressed by age group, gender and 

selected marital status, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 

a 
Who people turn to first when feeling a bit down or depressed 


Other/ 
Age group, gender Total Spouse/ Profes- Don’t know/ 
and selected population — Partner Parent Relative! Friend2 sional3 No one Not stated 
marital status > ae le Ba * Sa ne ae 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 
Both genders 


“Total4 20,526 100 7,535 37 1,756 9 2,855 14 5497 27 1,249 6 845 4 788 4 
Married/common law 12,866 100 7,325 57 545 4 1,331 10 1,898 15 789 6 489 4 490 4 
Unmarried 7,551 100 193 3 1,209 16 1,508 20 3588 48 451 6 348 5 255 3 

Men 
Total4 10,038 100 4124 41 876 9 1,014 10 2449 24 591 6 509 5 475 5 
Married/common law 6,480 100 4,016 62 211 3 479 Us 688 11 391 6 316 iS 329 5 
Unmarried 3,553 100 103 3 662 19 530 15 1,754 49 193 5 190 5 121 3 

Women 
Total4 10,487 100 3,411 33 880 8 1,841 18 3048 29 658 6 336 3 314 3 
Married/common law 6,437 100 3310 51 334 5 853 13 1,209 19 398 6 173 3 161 2 
Unmarried 3,997 100 90 2 546 14 978 24 1,833 46 258 6 158 4 134 3 

15-34 

Both genders 
Total4 8545 100 2690 31 1,449 17 686 8 835190 137 229 3 167 2 133 2 
Married/common law 3,929 100 2510 64 374 10 225 6 603 15 94 2 68 2 56 1 
Unmarried 4,603 100 176 4 0/Saaes 460 10 2,586 56 136 3 98 2 lee 32: 

Men 
Total4 4,294 100 1,293 30 742 #17 326 8 1,589 37 123 3 119 3 101 2 
Married/common law 1,754 100 1,196 68 136 8 81 5 226 13 31 2 46 3 BY te 
Unmarried 2,534 100 94 4 606 24 245 10 1,363 54 92 4 74 3 59 2 

Women 
Total4 4,251 100 1,398 33 TARA” “a\7é 360 8 1,601 38 106 2 47 1 33 1 
Married/common law 2,176 100 1,314 60 238° ali 143 7 ST. Ble 63 3 - = - = 
Unmarried 2,069 100 82 4 469 23 216 10 1,223 59 43 2 24 1 - = 

35-64 

Both genders 
Total4 9,191 100 4158 45 305 Oe lS werO55 #21 712 8 473 5 371 4 
Married/common law 7,287 100 4,134 57 169 2 (13 BO) eia65- a6 §24 v4 309 4 271 4 
Unmarried 1,850 100 - = 133 if 501 327, 782 42 186 10 158 9 79 4 

Men 
Totalt 4,551 100 2,403 53 134 3 419 9 745 16 335 7 292 6 223 5 
Married/common law 3,729 100 2,395 64 75 2 221 6 415 11 257 le 197 5 170 5 
Unmarried 793 100 - = 57 i 197 25 327 41 74 9 93 12 40 5 

Women 
Total4 4,639 100 1,755 38 171 4 798 17 1,210 26 378 8 181 4 148 3 
Married/common law 3,557 100 1,739 49 95 3 492 14 751 21 266 7 112 3 101 3 
Unmarried 1,057 100 - = 76 uf 304 29 456 43 UA — af 64 6 39 4 

65 + 

Both genders 
Total4 2,790 100 686 25 - = 953 34 Boil aS 307 11 206 7 284 10 
Married/common law * 1,651 100 681 41 - = 393 24 129 8 171 10 112 7 163 10 
Unmarried 1,098 100 - - - = 547 50 219 20 129 12 92 8 104 9 

Men 
Total4 1,193 100 428 36 - = 269 23 114 10 eke 9) 98 8 US aks 
Married/common law 947 100 425 45 - = 176 19 48 S 1027 tit 74 8 22m 
Unmarried 227 100 - = - = 88 39 64 28 26 12 7&8}, AK) - - 

Women 
Total4 1,597 100 258 16 - = 684 43 237 15 174 11 108 7 133 8 
Married/common law 704 100 256 36 - = 217 31 81 12 69 10 38 § 41 6 
Unmarried 871 100 - = - = 459 53 Weiss Al 103 12 69 8 82 9 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Relative includes son, daughter, sibling, other relatives and in-laws. 
Friend includes neighbour and someone you work with. 
Professional includes counsellors, doctors, church, God or clergy. 
Includes population who did not state their marital status. 
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TABLE 4.3 
Who people turn to first for help when upset with spouse or partner’ by age group, gender and 
selected marital status, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Who people turn to when upset with spouse or partner 


Other/ 
Age group, gender Total Profes- Don’t know/ 
and selected population Parent Child Relative2 Friend3 sional4 Noone _ Notstated 


marital status 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 
Both genders 


Total® 20,526 100 2,868 14 1,395 7 2,611 13 5596 27 2920 14 2,320 11 2,816 14 
Married/common law 12,866 100 1,482 11 1,089 8 1,760 14 3,162 25 2140 17 1,568 12 1,716 13 
Unmarried 7,551 100 1,433 19 299 4 843 11 2,426 32 776 10 738 10 1,036 14 
Men 
Total® 10,038 100 1,372 14 514 5 1,255 13 2,640 26 1,352 13 1,328 13 1,576 16 
Married/common law 6,430 100 647 10 448 7 833 13 «1,417 22 1,017 16 971 15 1,096 17 
Unmarried 3,553 100 725 20 62> 92 419 12 1,219 34 334 9 350 10 445 13 
Women 
Total 10,487 100 1,496 14 881 8 S550 13" 92:956 428) E1567 15 992 Ome 240 a al2 
Married/common law 6,437 100 Thstey (73 640 10 927 4 915745 (27 ShA23 17 597 9 620 10 
Unmarried 3,997 100 709 18 237 6 424 11 41,207 30 442 11 387 10 §91 15 
15-34 
Both genders 
Total® 8,545 100 2,363 28 - - 1,302 15 3,174 37 642 8 483 6 Sey Fe 
Married/common law 3,929 100 1,034 26 - = 32S Ni273e 32 376 10 PH Tf 236 6 
Unmarried 4,603 100 1,328 29 - = 570 12 1,899 41 266 6 209 Sao Silene 
Men 
Total5 4,294 100 1,143 27 - = 600 14 1,546 36 Sion 7 332 «8 352 «8 
Married/common law 1,754 100 458 26 - - 292 17 521 30 160 9 173 10 148 «8 
Unmarried 2,534 100 685 27 - = 308 12 1,023 40 155 6 159 6 200 8 
Women. 
Total® 4,251 100 1,220 29 - = 702 17 “1,628 38 327 4.8 151 4 204 5 
Married/common law 2,176 100 577 26 - = 439 20 751 35 215 10 100.95 88 4 
Unmarried 2,069 100 643 31 - = 262 13 877 42 We 5 50 eZ 111 5 
35-64 
Both genders 
Total 9,191 100 498 5 750 ~ Seei639913. 925244 824 FAi900' (21° 12259" 142 aaeS7 1) 15 
Married/common law 7,287 100 394 5 661 9 937 13 1,789 25 1,530 21 955 13 1,021 14 
Unmarried 1,850 100 101 5 9355 224 12 449 24 367 20 294 16 S21 17 
Men 
Total 4,551 100 229 5 2/Seee Oo §96 13 1,031 23 881 19 723 #16 816 18 
Married/common law 3,729 100 18955 241 = i 492 13 851 23) 34 728 20 568 15 653 18 
Unmarried 793 100 40 5 28 4 Ofiets 178 22 152 19 150 19 145 18 
Women 
Total® 4,639 100 269 6 482 10 5678-12 = 1212 926 “019 22 536.12 SOO e 
Married/common law 3,557 100 205 6 415 12 444 12 937 26 802 23 387 11 367 10 
Unmarried 1,057 100 62 6 65) 6 123 12 271 26 216 20 144 14 WAL “IRA 
65 + 
Both genders 
Total® 2,790 100 - - 615 22 146 «5 178 6 378 14 579 21 888 32 
Married/common law 1,651 100 - = 421 26 92 6 100 6 234 14 340 21 459 28 
Unmarried 1,098 100 - - Wer “lve 49 4 Ths) oul 142 13 234 21 403 37 
Men 
Total 1,193 100 - = 235 20 59 5 62 5 Sint 273 23 407 34 
Married/common law 947 100 - = 201 21 48 5 44 5 128 14 230 24 295 31 
Unmarried 227 100 - = 30 «613 - = - = 7x3}. 2 41 18 100 44 
Women 
Total5 1,597 100 - = 380 24 Sian 116 S7 221 14 305 19 481 30 
Married/common law 704 100 - - 220 31 44 6 56 8 106 15 110 16 164 23 
Unmarried 871 100 - - eye alts} 40 5 60 7 114 13 193 22 304 35 


4 General Social Survey, 1990 
Phrased hypothetically for unmarried population. 
Relative includes siblings, other relatives and in-laws. 
Friend includes neighbour and someone you work with. 
Professional includes counsellors, doctors, lawyers, church, God or clergy. 
Includes population who did not state their marital status. 
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TABLE 4.4 
Satisfaction with selected aspects of life by age group, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 
Age group 
Total 
Satisfaction with selected population 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 


aspects of life 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Total population 20,526 100 3,838 100 4,706 100 4,080 100 2,768 100 2,342 100 2,790 100 


With spouse, partner, single status 


Satisfied 18,549 90 3,442 90 4,296 91 3,717 91 2,510 91 2,092 89 2,494 89 

Dissatisfied 1,486 7 310 8 354 8 PAR ¥7e 185 7 191 8 167.° 6 

No opinion/Not stated 490 2 8/2 Sil 84 2 73 «3 59 3 129° 5 
With immediate family 

Satisfied 19,174 93 3,604 94 4421 94 3770 92 2,552 92 2235 95 2592 93 

Dissatisfied 929 5 201" <5 247 «5 228) 55 133 5 §9 3 67 2 

No opinion/Not stated 422,02 33.1 Solel 8h) 2 8253 48 2 132) 5 
With way housework shared 

Satisfied 17,523 85 3,337 87 4,050 86 3479 85 2,349 85 2039 87 2,268 81 

Dissatisfied 1,534 7 353 9 403 9 382 9 223 «8 108 5 65 2 

No opinion/Not stated 1469 7 149 4 253 5 219) 5 196 7 196 8 456 16 
With job or main activity 

Satisfied 17,656 86 3,319 86 4069 86 3,508 86 2,373 86 2,058 88 2,329 83 

Dissatisfied 2,055 10 467 12 579 12 460 11 278 10 165 7 106 4 

No opinion/Not stated 815 4 §3 1 59 1 113. 3 lt cA wis 356 13 
With balance between job and 

family 

Satisfied 16,543 81 3,231 84 3699 79 3,192 78 2,287 83 2,015 86 2,119 76 

Dissatisfied 2,388 12 461 12 834 18 653 16 273 10 119 5 48 2 

No opinion/Not stated 1,594 8 147 4 173 4 235 6 209 8 207 9 623 22 
With time for other interests 

Satisfied 15,152 74 2,828 74 3123 66 2,707 66 2,088 75 1,991 85 2,415 87 

Dissatisfied 4,711 23 968 25 1,514 32 1,246 31 576 21 273 12 133 5 

No opinion/Not stated 662 3 42 1 (OS at 128 3 103 4 78 43 241 9 
With relationships with friends 

Satisfied 19,073 93 3670 96 4366 93 3,732 91 2,578 93 2,187 93 2,540 91 

Dissatisfied 746 «4 124 3 264 6 204 5 63> 2 59 3 Sigel 

No opinion/Not stated 706 «3 44 1 76 2 144 4 27 =e 95 4 219 8 
With accommodation or housing 

Satisfied 18,554 90 3,469 90 4,100 87 3,661 90 2,528 91 2,204 94 2,592 93 

Dissatisfied 1,647 8 317 8 569 12 359 9 i2eaO 106 «5 124 4 

No opinion/Not stated 324 2 52a Sel Cte al 68 2 32 = fo. 3 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 4.5 
Satisfaction with selected aspects of life by marital status and gender, population aged 15 and over, 
Canada, 1990 


Marital Status 
Total! Married Common law Unmarried2 
Satisfaction SS ae a a ee a a ae 
with selected Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
aspects of life a 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Total population 10,038 100 10,487 100 5,628 100 5,649 100 802 100 788 100 3,553 100 3,997 100 


With spouse, partner, 
single status 


Satisfied 9,129 91 9,420 90 5434 97 5,336 94 Wee Ce 746 95 2,916 82 3,318 83 
Dissatisfied 663 7 824 8 Ware 243 4 - = 33 4 519 15 546 14 
No opinion/Not stated 24fa 2 243 2 TAC 4. 105 41 - = - = UA) ws) 134 3 


With immediate family 


Satisfied 9,326 93 9,848 94 5354 95 5,402 96 720 90 729 93 3,245 91 3,696 92 
Dissatisfied 483 5 446 4 184 3 tie 7S 65 8 43. 5 229 6 2225) 16 
No opinion/Not stated 229 2 193 2 Soe 69 1 - = - = 19) 2 one. 
With way housework 
shared 
Satisfied 8940 89 8583 82 5309 94 4,839 86 765 95 678 86 2,859 80 3,052 76 
Dissatisfied 426 4 1,108 11 17Seeas 687 12 - = 89 11 224 6 331 8 
No opinion/Not stated (As 7/ 797: =—«8 144. 3 We 7 - = - = 471 13 614 15 
With job or main activity 
Satisfied SjS3is 65.99)125) (8/54/8855 S7985;0597 90 686 86 686 87 2,952 83 3,362 84 
Dissatisfied doce ti 902 9 549 10 3825s Odeo 84 11 501 14 436 11 
No opinion/Not stated 355 4 459 4 193 3 209 4 - = - = 101 3 199 5 
With balance between 
job and family 
Satisfied 8,041 80 8503 81 4558 81 4,644 82 622 78 659 84 2,857 80 3,181 80 
Dissatisfied 1,310 13 1,078 10 731 13 555) 10 140 17 102 13 438 12 419 10 
No opinion/Not stated 6877 907 9 340 6 450 8 40 5 265003 Fase if 397 10 
With time for other interests 
Satisfied 7,332 73 7,820 75 4134 73 4,208 74 553 69 530 67 2638 74 3,062 77 
Dissatisfied 23520) 23m 21309) 22 | CO Zou cola eco 226 28 249 32 817 23 812 20 
No opinion/Not stated 354 4 308 3 188s 145 3 - = - = 98 3 124 3 
With relationships with 
friends 
Satisfied 9,299 93 9,774 93 5,222 93 5,322 94 736 92 717 91 3,332 94 3,715 93 
Dissatisfied 371 4 375 «4 206 4 Wile 3 40 5 46 6 124 3 151 4 
No opinion/Not stated 368 4 338 863 200 4 150 3 - = - = 98 3 131 3 
With accommodation 
or housing 
Satisfied 9,100 91 9,454 90 5,205 92 5,183 92 687 86 698 89 3,196 90 3,552 89 
Dissatisfied 747° 7 900 9 347 6 413 7 110 14 81 10 290 8 405 10 
No opinion/Not stated 191 2 Ue) 76, 1 Somat - = - = CY 40 1 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes population who did not state their marital status. 
Unmarried includes never married, widowed, divorced and separated. 
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CHAPTER 5 


HOUSEHOLD DIVISION OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL SUPPORT 


5.1 METHODS 

Section F of the GSS 5-2 Questionnaire contains many 
questions concerning the division of labour in the home 
and the types of support provided to, or received from 
anyone outside the household. The types of household 
work explored included meal preparation (F3), meal 
clean-up (F4), house cleaning/laundry (F5) and house 
maintenance, and outside work (F6). For each type of 
housework, respondents were asked to indicate who 
was primarily responsible for the task. However, if 
the responsibility was equally shared, respondents 
could indicate more than one person. Responses could 
include any member of the household or someone from 
outside the household. Analysis of household work 
includes only those respondents who were in a 
husband/wife union (i.e. married or common law) at 
the time of the survey. 


For support questions, three main areas were 
examined: unpaid support provided, unpaid support 
received and paid support. Respondents were asked 
questions concerning the frequency, type, and 
source/recipient of support provided in the 12 months 
prior to the survey. Specific types of unpaid support 
either received or provided included housework (F8 
and F10), house maintenance and outside work (F12 
and F14), transportation (F16 and F18), child care 
(F20 and F22), and financial support (F24 and F26). 
Types of paid support received included meal 
preparation (F28a), house cleaning/laundry (F28b), 
house maintenance and outside work (F28c), and 
transportation (F28d). 


5.2 RESULTS 
5.2.1 Household Division of Labour 


Division of household tasks among family and 
household members is one of the more contentious 


issues for modern families, in which it is now 
normative to have more than one member in the work ° 
force. The focus in this chapter is on_ specific 
household tasks (i.e. meal preparation and clean-up, 
house cleaning/laundry, and house maintenance and 
outside work) and to explore who helps with these 
tasks. Analyses here focus on divisions of household 
labour by age, sex, marital status, education and main 
activity. Only individuals in marriages or common- 
law unions were included in the analysis. 


Housework is vital to the functioning of families and 
households, yet very much overlooked by social 
scientists. Recently, beginning with the work of Oakley 
(1974) and Meissner (1975), the issues involved in the 
division of household labour were explored. However, 
there is little information available on how housework 
is divided in families and households and no nationally 
representative data until the 1990 General Social 
Survey. Previous work such as Armstrong and 
Armstrong (1984), Glazer (1987), Lupri and Mills 
(1987), Luxton and Rosenberg (1986) has shown that 
housework is the purview of women, whether or not 
they also work outside the home. Little research has 
focussed on the role of men in housework, with some 
exceptions such as Harrell (1985) and Horna and Lupri 
(1987): 


Gender 


For the most part, women reported that they were 
primarily responsible for meal preparation (81%), meal 
clean-up (70%) and house cleaning/laundry (79%) 
(Tables 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, respectively). It is interesting to 
note that more men said they were primarily 
responsible for these activities than women who 
reported their spouse as responsible. For example, 
12% of men said they were primarily responsible for 
meal preparation, while 8% of women said their 
husband was responsible for this activity. In addition, 
more men than women said that they shared 
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responsibility for meal clean-up (17% vs. 12%) and 
cleaning/laundry (13% vs. 10%). Equivalent propor- 
tions of both men and women said that neither they nor 
their spouse took charge of meal preparation (2%), 
meal clean-up (6%) and cleaning/laundry (5%). 


Three-quarters of men said that they were responsible 
for house maintenance and outside work (Table 5.4). 
Here again different reporting patterns were evident. 
While only 5% of men said their wife was responsible 
for this activity, 9% of women reported themselves as 
primarily responsible. Fewer men (3%) and women 
(6%) reported that they shared house maintenance and 
outside work with their spouse than other household 
activities. On the other hand, house maintenance and 
outside work was more frequently reported to be done 
by someone other than either of the spouses. In fact, 
15% of men and 17% of women said someone else 
was responsible. 


Marital status 


Men in common-law unions (17%) were more likely 
than married men (11%) to be primarily responsible 
for meal preparation, but equally likely to be 
responsible for meal clean-up (16% vs. 15%, 
respectively) and house cleaning/laundry (10% vs. 9%, 
respectively). Conversely, married men (76%) were 
more likely to be responsible for maintenance and 
outside work than common-law men (69%). 


Among women, those in common-law unions were less 
likely than married women to have said they were 
primarily responsible for meal preparation (63% vs. 
83%), meal clean-up (57% vs. 72%) and cleaning/ 
laundry (68% vs. 80%). 


Regardless of activity, both men and women living 
common law reported sharing responsibility for 
household duties more often than married people. For 
example, 24% of men living common law said they 
shared responsibility for meal preparation equally with 
their wife, compared with 10% of married men. 
Among women, 22% of women living common law 
versus 10% of married women said they shared 
responsibility for meal clean-up with their husband or 
partner. 


It is interesting to note that there were smaller 
discrepancies in reporting patterns of responsibility 
among common-law men and women. Among men in 
common-law unions, 17% said they were responsible 
for meal preparation, while 16% of women in 
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common-law unions said their partner was respon- 
sible. Conversely, 11% of married men claimed 
responsibility for this task, while 7% of married 
women said their spouse was responsible. 


Age 


Younger Canadian women were less likely than older 
women to claim primary responsibility for meal 
preparation, meal clean-up or house cleaning/laundry. 
For example, 54% of women aged 15-24 and 69% of 
both women aged 25-34 and 35-44 reported being 
primarily responsible for meal clean-up, compared with 
75% of women aged 55-64 and 71% of women aged 
65 and over. More older than younger women said 
that neither they nor their spouse were responsible for 
house cleaning/laundry. For example, 8% of women 
aged 65 and over versus 3% of women aged 25-34 said 
this was true. The pattern for meal clean-up was 
different. While 11% of women aged 35-44 said 
someone else took charge of this task, only 4% of 
women aged 25-34 and 3% of women aged 65 and 
over said the same. 


More younger and older men were responsible for 
meal preparation than middle-aged men. For instance, 
14% of both men aged 15-24 and 25-34 and 12% of 
men aged 65 and over took primary responsibility for 
this activity, compared with only 9% of men aged 45- 
54. As well, 11% of men aged 25-34 and 10% of 
men aged 55-64 were responsible for cleaning/laundry, 
compared with only 6% of men aged 35-44. For 
house maintenance and outside work, more middle- 
aged men were responsible than were younger or older 
men. Younger and older men were more likely to 
report that someone other than themselves or their 
spouse was responsible. Specifically, 80% of men 
aged 35-44 and 78% of men aged 45-54 were 
responsible, compared with 53% of men aged 15-24 
and 60% of those aged 65 and over. 


Comparison by age group also revealed that, with the 
exception of maintenance and outside work, younger 
Canadians, reported sharing responsibility more 
frequently than older Canadians. For example, 31% of 
men and 21% of women aged 15-24 said they shared 
cleaning and laundry with their spouse compared with 
9% of both men and women aged 65 and over. For 
maintenance, about 3% to 4% of all men and between 
3% to 9% of women shared this activity with their 
spouse. 
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Education 


Overall, women with lower levels of education were 
more likely to assume responsibility for household 
chores than other women (Tables 5.5 to 5.8). For 
example, 70% of women with a university degree 
assumed responsibility for cleaning and laundry, 
compared with 77% of women with a college 
certificate or diploma and 84% of women with less 
than a secondary school education. However, they 
were equally likely to be responsible for maintenance 
and outside work (i.e., 8% to 11%). A somewhat 
similar proportion of women said someone other than 
themselves or their spouse took charge of meal 
preparation (0% to 2%), meal clean-up (5% to 9%) 
and house cleaning/laundry (3% to 8%). Women with 
less than a secondary school education (27%) were 
more likely than all others (14% to 18%) to have 
reported that someone else took charge of maintenance 
and outside work. This may in part be a reflection of 
age, in that older women tend to have completed fewer 
years of education than younger women. 


Among men, responsibility did not differ greatly by 
educational attainment except for maintenance and 
outside work. For maintenance, 66% of men with less 
than a secondary school education were primarily 
responsible, compared with 74% to 79% of all other 
men. Men with less than a secondary school education 
were much more likely than others to say someone else 
was responsible. As with women, this may be due in 
part to education trends by age. Approximately equal 
proportions of men of all educational backgrounds 
reported someone other than himself or their spouse as 
primarily responsible for all other activities except 
meal clean-up. Specifically, 5% to 9% of men said 
someone else was responsible for meal clean-up as did 
3% to 7% for cleaning/laundry and 0% to 2% for meal 
preparation. 


With the exception of maintenance and outside work, 
both men and women with higher levels of education 
tended to report sharing of tasks with their spouse 
more frequently than people with lower levels of 
education. For example, 17% of men and 13% of 
women with a university degree, compared with 11% 
of men and 8% of women with some secondary 
schooling shared cleaning/laundry equally with their 
spouse. 
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Men and women working outside the home 


Women whose main activity was working at a job or 
business were significantly more likely than men with 
the same main activity to have reported that they were 
primarily responsible for meal preparation (76% vs. 
11%, respectively), meal clean-up (64% vs. 14%, 
respectively) and cleaning/laundry (74% vs. 7%) (Text 
Table 5.1). Conversely, men (78%) were more likely 
than women (7%) to take charge of maintenance and 
outside work. 


Equal proportions of men and women said they shared ° 
responsibility with their spouse or partner for meal 
preparation (12%) and cleaning/laundry (13%). More 
men (18%) than women (14%) shared meal clean-up 
with their spouse. Alternatively, more women (6%) 
said they shared responsibility for maintenance and 
outside work with their spouse than did men (3%). 


5.2.2 Social Support 


Unpaid support provided to others 


In 1990, three-quarters of Canadians said they had 
provided unpaid support (i.e. housework, house 
maintenance, transportation, child care or financial 
support) at least once to someone outside of their 
household during the 12 months prior to the survey 
(Figure 5.1). Men provided slightly more help (77%) 
than did women (72%). 


Most people provided more than one type of support 
(48%), while another 27% provided only one type. 
Comparison by gender revealed that men (51%) were 
more likely than women (45%) to have provided more 
than one type of support and less likely than women to 
have reported that they had not provided any support 
(23% vs. 28%, respectively). Between 25% and 29% 
of Canadians in all age groups provided one type of 
support (data not shown). Up to age 44, more than 
half of Canadians provided two or more types of help. 
However, at older ages, the proportion dropped to 
about a quarter. 


The proportion of people who provided support varied 
by type of support. Canadians were most likely to 
provide help with transportation (50%), followed by 
house maintenance and outside work (32%), child care 
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TEXT TABLE 5.1 
Person responsible for household task by household task and gender, married and common-law population aged 
15 and over who are working outside the home, Canada, 1990 


Person responsible 


Household task Spouse/ Shared 
and gender Total Self partner equally Other Not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Meal preparation 
Men 4,846 100 530 | 3,60 ne 7S. 604 12 123 3 - 
Women 3200n5 100s 82542 Siar, 676 299 9 3699 wil? 90 3 soe 


Meal clean-up 
Men 4,846 100 685 © 14 2,91 3960 $50 als 364 8 24 vol 
Women 3,200." 1002 322059764 4023 459 14 270 8 -- 


Cleaning and laundry 
Men 4,846 100 363 Me (os) eS 652 13 226 5 - oe 
Women 3,200 100 DOIN 204 6 419 13 184 6 “oe 


Maintenance and 

outside work 

Men 4,846 100 3,792 78 264 3) 168 3 584 12 -- oe 
Women 3,200: 100 225 dy 2,262awil 197 6 498 16 - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 


FIGURE 5.1 
Proportion of population aged 15 and over providing unpaid support to people outside 
the household by gender and number of types of support, Canada, 1990 
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(32%), financial support (25%) and housework (18%) 
(Table 5.9). Gender differences were evident. A 
larger proportion of women provided help with 
housework (22%) and child care (39%) than men (13% 
and 24%, respectively). Conversely, more men 
provided help with house maintenance (48%), 
transportation (52%) and financial support (27%) than 
women (16%, 47% and 23%, respectively). 


While many Canadians provided help, most did so less 
than once a month. For example, 19% said they 
helped with house maintenance and outside work less 
than once a month, while 4% did so on a weekly basis 
and 9% monthly. Canadians also reported helping 
with transportation (16%), child care (5%), housework 
(3%) and financial support (2%), at least once a week. 
As well, Canadians provided support with 
transportation (18%), child care (11%), financial 
support (7%), and housework (6%) at least once a 
month. 


TEXT TABLE 5.2 


Gre 


Friends were the main recipients of assistance. 
Overall, 51% of Canadians stated that they provided 
some form of help to a friend (Table 5.10). Of this, 
8% provided help with housework, house maintenance 
and outside work (19%), transportation (35%), child 
care (13%), and financial support (8%). As well, 15% 
of Canadians said they provided help to their parents, 
followed by brothers or sisters (14%), sons (8%), 
daughters (9%) and other relatives (22%). 


Unpaid help received from others 


More than half of all Canadians (56%) said they had 
received some form of unpaid support from a person 
outside their household in the 12 months prior to the 
survey (Text Table 5.2). About one-third stated they 
had been helped with one type of support and 23% 
with two or more types. Approximately equal 
proportions of men (55%) and women (57%) received 
assistance. Comparison by age revealed that, younger 


Number of types of support received from outside the household by age group and gender, population aged 15 


and over, Canada, 1990 


Gender and number Total 
of types of support population 15-24 25-34 
received 
No. % No. % No. % 
Both genders 
Total 20,526 100 3,838 100 4,706 100 
None 9,046 44 S97 23 62. Bi 
One type GO eNOS mele4cs meso) ealh599. 34 
More than onetype 4,727 23 1,453 38 1,345 29 
Men 
Total TOFOS SE LOOM 9550 100 2339) 100 
None 4,547 45 A BD 866 37 
One type BEND & BP2 794 41 WS Sil 
More than one type 2,321 23 PE esl 747 32 
Women 
Total 10,487 100 1,884 100 2,368 100 
None 4,499 43 466 25 897 38 
One type BS33e34 693 37 874 937 
More than one type 2,406 23 WE 3 Si AD 


Age group 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
AOSOM OOM 2.768") 100 a9 253405 100 2.790100 
25023 ae 0 eee OS ON mo [FSSOMeS os was55NeEaS 
NPS Si Hs B® 698 30 937 34 
801 20 365 113} Ayes lil 500 18 
2.0255 100 1-378) 100% Sila se 00m 12 L93me 100 
983 49 85S Oe TOA 6 Obit SY) 
617 30 361 26 SK 29) 334 28 
AIS PAN 5 Ose 107 9 Iss, 18 
205 Jaa O00 Sele 390 OOM 1h 94S O0e S597 100 
1040 Ret VI XS Sioe Sy7/ 648 38641 
640 31 412 30 Gi SC 6035738 
SWS US, 20ijae us SYA it} B45 622 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Canadians aged 15-24 (77%) were more likely than 
others to have received support. They were followed 
by people aged 25-34 (63%) and people aged 65 and 
over (52%). 


Most people received help with transportation (39%), 
followed by house maintenance and outside work 
(23%), housework (13%) and financial support (11%) 
(Table 5.11). Analysis by gender revealed that a 
larger percentage of women (14%) received help with 
housework than men (12%). The same was true for 
transportation (43% vs. 36%, respectively) and 
financial support (11% vs. 10%, respectively). On the 
other hand, a larger proportion of men (26%) received 
help with house maintenance than did women (20%). 


Generally, for all types of support, the proportion of 
Canadians who received some type of help declined 
with age. For example, 65% of people aged 15-24 
received help with transportation,compared with 24% 
of people aged 55-64 and 38% of people aged 65 and 


over. 


Although the majority of people stated that they had 
received some type of help, most support received was 
less than once a month. For example, 2% received 
help with housework at least once a week, 4% at least 
once a month and 7% less often than once a month. 


Friends were the main sources of support: 38% stated 
that they received some type of support from a friend 
(Table 5.12). Other sources of support included 
parents (10%), siblings (7%), sons (4%), daughters 
(4%) and other relatives (12%). Across types of 
support, 6% received help from a friend with 
housework, 14% with house maintenance and outside 
work, 29% with transportation and 3% with financial 
support. 


Paid support 


In 1990, almost one-quarter of Canadians (22%) 
received some type of paid support (Table 5.13). 
Specifically, 12% of people paid for help with house 
maintenance and outside work, 9% for house 
cleaning/laundry, and 6% for transportation. Women 
(23%) were more likely to report paid help than men 
(20%). As well, women consistently received more 
paid help than men regardless of type of support. 


The proportion of people who paid for support varied 
by age group. A larger proportion of people aged 65 
and over (35%) paid for help, compared with those 
aged 55-64 (23%), aged 45-54 (23%), aged 35-44 
(22%), aged 25-34 (16%) and aged 15-24 (17%). 
Older Canadians were also more likely to receive paid 
support on a more frequent basis than others. For 
example, 9% of people aged 65 and over paid someone 
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to do household maintenance and outside work at least 
on a once a month basis (including "at least once a 
week"), compared with approximately 4% of people 
aged 45-64. 


5.3. DISCUSSION 


Household division of labour 


Division of labour in the household is very important 
to how families function and how the workplace 
operates. It is an area fraught with difficulty and 
challenge, not because the questions are particularly 
problematic, as is true for self-reports of satisfaction, 
but because answers are inconsistent. When asked 
about who takes major responsibility for various tasks 
in households, considerable disagreement is apparent. 
When the tasks are typically female ones, such as meal 
preparation and clean-up or house cleaning/laundry, 
men report being more often primarily responsible than 
women report them being. And when the tasks are 
primarily male ones, such as house maintenance and 
outside work, women more often report themselves as 
being primarily responsible than men report women as 
being. It is an interesting finding in its own right and 
subject to interpretation. 


A number of conclusions are possible here. The first 
and most obvious is that the gender division of 
household labour is alive and well, although perhaps 
changing. For tasks defined as traditionally women’s, 
women more often report being primarily responsible. 
For tasks defined as traditionally in the purview of 
men, men more often report primary responsibility. 
Essentially, findings from the 1990 GSS reveal that 
women still do women’s work, and men do men’s 
work. Reports of the demise of a gender division of 
labour on the homefront are certainly premature. On 
the other hand, there seems to be an emerging dispute 
about who takes primary responsibility in shared tasks. 
In these situations, there seems to be a strong interest 
in each gender in assuming, or being seen to assume, 
primary responsibility in the other’s domain. This 
could be interpreted as misreporting on each gender’s 
part, or more optimistically, could be taken as a sign 
of recognition of the importance of the other gender’s 
traditional domain and the interest and willingness to 
declare that domain as one’s own. 


Patterns apparent by marital status and age are 
suggestive of the emergence of new patterns in the 
division of labour on the domestic front. Men in 
common-law unions are more likely than married men 
to take responsibility for meal preparation, but men in 
both types of unions are equally likely to participate in 
meal clean-up and house cleaning/laundry work. 
Married men were more likely to take primary 
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responsibility for house maintenance and outside work. 
In general, the finding that common-law couples more 
often share responsibility for household tasks, and the 
growth in common-law unions mentioned earlier, 
suggest that changes might be afoot in division of 
household tasks. On the other hand, it might be that 
preference for sharing household tasks leads couples 
more to common-law unions than to marriages. 
Additionally, it could be that people who live common 
law tend more often than married people to favour a 
more gender-equitable division of labour. The finding 
that smaller discrepancies exist between men and 
women in reporting who does what among common- 
law couples adds force to this interpretation, although 
more research in this area seems clearly warranted. 


The gender division of labour is generally sharper 
among older couples than among younger. One factor 
that emerges here is that for both younger and older 
people, someone other than the couple more often 
looked after house maintenance and outside work. This 
may be the result of these people living more 
commonly in non-owned accommodation. This factor 
alone could lead to a somewhat more equitable division 
of labour of other household tasks. Some research 
suggests that in the older years, there might be a return 
to more equitable division of labour by gender as both 
members of the couple have more time and inclination 
to explore new areas (McDaniel, 1988). 


The finding that women with lower education take 
greater responsibility for household work than women 
with more education is likely a function of home-based 
work reflecting the workplace. Women with less 
education would be more likely to be doing 
household-like work in the workplace as well, such as 
cleaning offices, preparing and serving food, caring for 
children or the elderly, etc. The difference in taking 
responsibility for laundry among women and across 
educational categories ranges from 70% for those with 
a university degree to 84% for those with less 
than secondary education. This means that women, 
regardless of education, remain charged with domestic 
responsibilities to a very large degree. This is 
consistent with findings from other research 
(Armstrong & Armstrong, 1984; Glazer, 1987; Horna 
& Lupri, 1987; Meissner, 1975; Wilson, 1991). A 
1981 Statistics Canada study (the Canadian Time Use 
Pilot Survey) found that women in the paid labour 
force spent twice as much time on child care as men, 
nearly five times as much time on housework, and 
were more likely than men to do the family shopping 
(Statistics Canada, 1985:19). 
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There is a hint of change in the 1990 GSS findings, 
however. Men and women with higher education 
report sharing household work more often than those 
with less education, with the exception of house 
maintenance and outside work. The proportions who 
report sharing are small, however, and more men 
report they share equally than women report sharing 
equally. This could be interpreted that men are more 
eager to share, or possibly that they underestimate the 
total work, therefore estimating their contributions as 
equal when they might not be. The answer to these 
puzzles awaits further research. 


Social support 


The extent to which Canadians give and receive unpaid 
help from others is significant. Three-quarters provided 
help to someone in 1990 and most provided more than 
one kind of help. This shows caring, concern and 
connectedness among Canadians (Angus, 1991). 


Unpaid help is more than help with tasks. It is social 
support that figures importantly in overall health and 


well-being (Baines, Evans & Neysmith, 1991; 
Chappell, 1989; Chappell, 1992; McDaniel & 
McKinnon, 1993; Statistics Canada, 1992; Stone, 


1988). Social support is also important in planning 
formal programs of assistance, in balancing work and 
family, in better understanding how society actually 
works, and in policy planning for those in need. Yet, 
little is known about informal social support, who 
provides it, who receives it and how it works. Thus 
information from the 1990 General Social Survey is of 
help in answering these questions. 


Patterns of providing support to others are shown to 
differ by gender. Men provide slightly more assistance 
than women, and more different kinds of assistance, 
while women and men are equal receivers of support. 
Men more often provide help with transportation, 
outside maintenance and finances, while women more 
often help with housework and child care. These 
findings are consistent with those of other studies 
(Chappell, 1989; Kaden & McDaniel, 1990; McDaniel 
& McKinnon, 1993; Penning, 1990). 


The main recipients of unpaid help were friends, with 
family members cited less frequently. This may mean 
that no sharp division is perceived among friends and 
family in providing help when needed. DeVries 
(1991:106) suggests that the definitions of friendship 
and kinship for men and for women might be different, 
based on analysis of the 1985 GSS, and that definitions 
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might vary depending on where one is in the life 
course. This fluidity of friend/kin definitions is worthy 
of further research, and could have important policy 
implications. If health care, for example, depends on 
the availability of a relative at home to provide care, 
fewer options might be available than if a wider 
network of friends, or self-defined relatives (which 
may or may not accord with standard definitions), is 
used. Penning (1990) suggests that a combination of 
task demands and preference for particular people to 
help, works in selection of unpaid helpers. 


That half of all Canadians in 1990 admitted to having 
had help in the past year may mean that we are more 
socially interconnected than some would believe who 
adhere to notions of modern individualism and 
competition with others. It is, in fact, younger not 
older Canadians who receive the most help, with those 
aged 65 and over admitting to receiving considerably 
less help than those aged 15-24. Those in the middle 
age groups were less often the recipients of help. It is 
friends who are the main sources of support, as 
reported by the receivers as well. 


The paid help that is received by almost one-quarter of 
Canadians seems to be purchased by those who need it, 
women and older Canadians, rather than by those who 
are likely to be the most well-off. This might mean 
that, in future, more Canadians will seek paid help as 
they need it, if at all possible, rather than rely on 
unpaid help by relatives or friends. Hints of support 
for this come from the 1989 and 1990 Alberta Surveys, 
where it was found that people of all ages would prefer 
professional help when older and infirm than family 
care (Krahn, Odynak & Gubbins, 1991). 


A larger proportion of Canadians, in all age groups, 
reported providing help than receiving it. It could be 
that it is easier to remember one’s own deeds than the 
deeds of someone else. Alternatively, it could be that 
providing help is more positive than receiving it. The 
lowest proportion of providers of help were older 
Canadians, but they also provide help to a large 
degree. The lowest proportion of receivers of help 
were mid-life Canadians who provide help to both old 
and young to a large degree. 


Gender aspects of providing help are apparent. Women 
find themselves more often providing the kinds of help 
that are not only traditionally female activities, but the 
kinds that require the most time, effort and worry. The 
costs to women as care providers to old and young are 
often overlooked but potentially enormous (Baines, 
Evand & Neysmith, 1991; Kaden & McDaniel, 1990; 
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McDaniel & McKinnon, 1993). Men, in contrast, more 
often provide the kind of help that can be more easily 
postponed, such as house maintenance, and is less 
constant in its demands and less stressful, such as 
writing cheques. 


A theme which emerges from this analysis is 
suggestive of future exploration. Help is provided to 
young people to a large degree, but they also provide 
help to others. It is not clear whether this is need on 
the part of the young people or willingness of parents 
and others to just "help out". With older people who 
receive help and buy help, the issue may be necessity 
rather than simply "helping out". The data do not 
allow a full analysis of these patterns in terms of 
demand patterns. 
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TABLE 5.1 
Person responsible for meal preparation by gender, selected marital status and age group, 
married and common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Person responsible for meal preparation 


Spouse/ Not 
Gender, selected 
anrtial etatse Total Self partner Shared equally Other stated 
and age group NO. poet %. il an NOcwmag®> NOx. Leese Spas NOcuiinn%-meetNoc unin tecuueNok wn 56 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Men 

Total 

All age groups 6,430 100 758 12 4,744 74 741 12 141 2 26 0 
15-24 219 100 30 14 114852 58 27 -- - - - 
25-34 1,535 100 207 14 1,003 65 281 18 -- -- - - 
35-44 1,656 100 216 13 1,159 70 200 12 65 4 -- - 
45-54 1,137 100 97 9 926 81 94 8 -- - - - 
55-64 937 100 95 10 784 84 53 6 -- -- - - 
65 + 947 100 113 12 757 ~=— 80 55 6 -- -- - - 

Married 

All age groups §,628 100 621 11 4,311 77 551 10 110 2 - - 
15-24 86 100 - -- 60 70 -- -- -- -- -- - 
25-34 1,184 100 134 11 812 69 204 17 -- -- - - 
35-44 1,479 100 194 13 1,065 72 150 10 60 4 - - 
45-54 1,047 100 92 9 860 82 83 8 -- -- - - 
55-64 900 100 88 10 765 85 43 5 -- - - - 
65 + 932 100 109 WZ 749 80 54 6 -- -- -- -- 

Common law 

All age groups 802 100 137 17 433 54 190 24 -- -- - - 
15-24 132 100 25 19 54 41 40 30 -- - - - 
25-34 351 100 73 21 191 55 Wie 22 -- _- _- — 
35-44 177 =100 - - 94 8653 50 28 -- - -- - 
45-54 90 100 - - 66 74 - -- -- - - - 
55-64 37 100 -- - ~ -- - -- -- - - - 
65+ = = a ss = = = = es = a = 

Women 

Total 

All age groups 6,437 100 §,202 81 538 8 500 8 147 2 - -- 
15-24 398 100 258 65 51 13 70 te - - - - 
25-34 1,778 100 1,354 76 173 10 203 11 38 2 - - 
35-44 1,622 100 1,329 82 148 9 101 6 34 2 -- -- 
45-54 1,056 100 917 87 59 6 56 5 -- - - - 
§5-64 879 100 766 87 56 6 -- -- - -- -- -- 
65 + 704 100 578 82 51 7 41 6 -- -- - - 

Married 

All age groups 5,649 100 4,706 83 413 7 359 6 127 2 -- -- 
15-24 204 100 147 72 -- -- 33 16 - -- - - 
25-34 1,425 100 1,134 80 113 8 136 10 33 2 -- -- 
35-44 1,471 100 1,224 83 132 9 THE Ss} -- -- - - 
45-54 998 100 881 88 49 5 45 4 -- - - - 
55-64 857 100 749 87 52 6 - -- -- -- - - 
65 + 693 100 571 82 50 tf 39 6 -- - -- - 

Common law 

All age groups 788 100 496 63 Ws. VO 141 18 -- -- -- - 
15-24 193 100 111 Vf 36 19 37 19 -- -- - - 
25-34 353 100 220 62 59 17, 67 19 -- -- -- -- 
35-44 151 100 106 70 -- - -- -- -- -- - - 
45-54 58 100 36 62 -- - - - - - _ - 
55-64 - - - - -- - _ - - _- - = 
65 + = == _ = — — oo = a = os = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 5.2 

Person responsible for meal clean-up by gender, selected marital status and age group, 
married and common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 
Ee 


Person responsible for meal clean-up 


Spouse/ 
eee Coote? Total Self partner Shared equally Other Not stated 
eadieeG'0p Now see Now) “ol Now Sal Nos %a No. SemeMeyigne 9 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Men 
Total 
All age groups 6,430 100 996 15 3,868 60 AAS lize 400 6 32 1 
15-24 219 100 Some sal6 96 44 67 =31 - - = = 
25-34 1,535 100 248 16 838 55 386 25 48 3 -- -- 
35-44 1,656 100 260 16 939 57 255 1S 187 11 - - 
45-54 A; Svan 100 153 13 749 #4266 143 he 90 8 _ _- 
55-64 937 100 120 is 643 69 127 14 -- - - = 
65 + 947 100 180 19 602 64 136 14 - _ _ - 
Married 
All age groups 5,628 100 868 15 3,498 62 880 16 343 6 25 0 
15-24 86 100 - - 37 = 43 30 8635 -- -- - - 
25-34 1,184 100 183 15 Clie 57. 275 23 38 3 - - 
35-44 1,479 100 227 15 871 59 206 14 167 11 - - 
45-54 1,047 100 147 14 691 66 126 12 81 8 - _ 
55-64 900 100 116 3 630 70 111 12 - -- - - 
65 + 932 100 179 19 592 64 132 14 - - - 
Common law 
All age groups 802 100 128 16 370 646 235 29 57 Uf -- - 
15-24 132 100 - -- 59 45 38 28 - -- - - 
25-34 351 100 65 19 162 46 111 32 - - -- - 
35-44 177 100 - - 68 38 49 28 -- - - - 
45-54 90 100 - - 58 65 _ - - -- _ = 
55-64 37 100 - - -- - - _ Se = = = 
65 + oe aa p a ae = om, = a = aah ass 
Women 
Total 
All age groups 6,437 100 4,532 70 695 ii 750 12 412 6 - - 
15-24 398 100 216 54 60 15 97 24 - -- - - 
25-34 177s 100; 1,226 69 207 12 258 14 77 4 -- -- 
35-44 1,622 100 WAS 69 180 11 137 8 173 11 -- - 
45-54 1,056 100 806 76 76 Vi 81 8 91 9 -- - 
§5-64 879 100 657°" 75 90 10 101 11 -- -- - - 
65 + 704 100 503 71 82 12 76 ta 23 3 - -- 
Married 
All age groups 5,649 100 4,085 72 576 10 Site 10 372 7 - -- 
15-24 204 100 WAC’ Aye -- - 48 24 -- - -- - 
25-34 1,425 100 1,025 72 154 11 180 ic) 58 4 -- - 
35-44 1,471 100 1,024 70 170 12 111 8 160 1 - - 
45-54 998 100 774 =78 70 7 63 6 91 9 - - 
§5-64 857 100 637 74 89 10 101 12 - -- -_ _ 
65 + 693 100 497 72 80 12 74 11 23 3 - _ 
Common law 
All age groups 788 100 448 57 119 15 173" 22 40 5 - - 
15-24 193 100 89 46 46 24 49 25 -- -- - - 
25-34 353 100 201 yf 54 US 78 22 -- - -- - 
35-44 151 100 101 67 -- - 26 ie? -- - - -- 
45-54 58 100 - - -- - _ - - == = - 
55-64 ~- - - - -- -- - - - -- - - 
65 + a a = = - = - = —+ 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 5.3 
Person responsible for house cleaning and laundry by gender, selected marital status and 
age group, married and common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Person responsible for house cleaning and laundry 


Spouse/ 
clei Total Self partner Shared equally Other Not stated 
encase Soup Noo” %2" Nom ..%0OM Nod? Sal Nowf oN Ne, “Seem ennai 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Men 

Total 

All age groups 6,430 100 556 9 4,702 73 828 13 293 iS) 32 0 
15-24 219 100 - - Nia oe 68 31 - -- - - 
25-34 1,535= 100 173 11 1,010 66 308 20 32 2 -- - 
35-44 1,656 100 106 6 2am «5 196 12 106 6 -- -- 
45-54 1,137, 100 81 Uf 878 77 107 9 67 6 -- - 
55-64 937 100 89 10 750 80 65 7 26 3 -- -- 
65 + 947 100 88 9 Tacs 74S 85 9 45 5 -- -- 

Married 

All age groups §,628 100 479 9 4,233 75 638 11 240 4 23 0 
15-24 86 100 - - 56 65 - -- - - -- - 
25-34 1,184 100 125 11 799 68 225 19 29 2 -- - 
35-44 1,479 100 96 6 ASS i 156 11 86 6 -- -- 
45-54 1,047 100 79 8 811 77 99 9 53 5 - -- 
55-64 900 100 88 10 730 81 54 6 23 3 -- -- 
65 + 932 100 85 9 102 75 83 9 45 5 -- -- 

Common law 

All age groups 802 100 78 10 469 58 189 24 53 tt -- -- 
15-24 132 100 - -- 58 44 46 35 - -- -- - 
25-34 351 100 49 14 211 60 83 24 -- -- -- -- 
35-44 lite 100 - - 101 57 40 23 - -- - -- 
45-54 90 100 - -- 67 «=o 7 -- - - -- - - 
55-64 37 100 - -- -- -- -- -- - -- -- -- 
65 + - - - - = -_- -- - - - - - 

Women 

Total 

All age groups 6,437 100 5,072 79 358 6 619 10 316 5 42 1 
15-24 398 100 260 65 30 8 82 21 - -- - -- 
25-34 1,778 100 1,347 76 106 6 251 14 61 3 -- -- 
35-44 1,622 100 1,355 84 85 is) 110 7 60 4 -- -- 
45-54 1,056 100 862 82 56 5 53 5 79 7 - -- 
55-64 879 100 732 83 33 4 62 7p 44 5 -- - 
65 + 704 100 Siz 73 48 i 61 9 53 8 -- - 

Married 

All age groups 5,649 100 4,538 80 306 5 456 8 287 5 37 1 
15-24 204 100 145 71 -- -- 37 18 -- -- -- -- 
25-34 1,425 100 1,105 78 94 7 169 12 48 3 -- -- 
35-44 1,471 100 1,242 84 74 5 90 6 54 4 -- -- 
45-54 998 100 821 82 52 5 40 4 79 8 -- -- 
55-64 857 100 714 = 83 31 4 62 7 42 5 - - 
65 + 693 100 511 74 48 7 58 8 Be) 8 -- _- 

Common law 

All age groups 788 100 535 68 52 7 163% 23 29 4 -- -- 
15-24 193 100 115 60 24 12 45 23 -- -- -- -- 
25-34 353 100 242 69 -- a 81 23 -- -- -- -- 
35-44 151 100 113 75 -- - -- -- - -- - - 
45-54 58 100 41 71 - -- -- -- -- -- - - 
55-64 - - - - -- - -- -- - -- - - 
65 + ~- = = - -- = — -- - —_ - - 


General Socia! Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 5.4 

Person responsible for household maintenance and outside work by gender, selected 

marital status and age group, married and common-law population aged 15 and over, 

Canada, 1990 

PE ESE ee eee eee eee 
Person responsible for household maintenance and outside work 


! Spouse/ 
Gender, marital status Total Self partner Shared equally Other Not stated 
a a aaa a et I ee el 


and age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Men 

Total 

All age groups 6,430 100 4815 75 344 iS 220 3 990 15 41 1 
15-24 219 100 116 53 - - - -- 69 32 - - 
25-34 1,535 100 1,201 78 Tht 5 Vf 4 192 12 -- - 
35-44 1,656 100 1,320 80 100 6 65 4 149 9 - _ 
45-54 1,137 100 887 78 69 6 -- -- OZ MS - - 
55-64 937 100 WA) Tf 52 6 26 3 129 14 - - 
65 + 947 100 566 60 33 4 27 3 300 32 -- - 

Married 

All age groups 5,628 100 4,264 76 309 5 172 3 834 15 35 1 
15-24 86 100 60 69 - - -- - == == = os 
25-34 1,184 100 945 80 62 5 43 4 1305 eit -- - 
35-44 1,479 100 1,183 80 92 6 52 3 135 9 -- - 
45-54 1,047 100 816 78 69 1 - -- b ISS Sn 3 -- - 
§5-64 900 100 700 78 48 3 25 3 124 14 - - 
65 + 932 100 560 60 32 3 25 3 295 32 -- - 

Common law 

All age groups 802 100 551 69 36 4 48 6 157° = 20 -- - 
15-24 132 100 56 42 - - -- - 52 39 - - 
25-34 351 100 4s) HfE) - - -- -- 62 18 -- —- 
35-44 177 100 137 77 - - -- -- -- - - - 
45-54 90 100 71 79 - - ~ - -- - - - 
55-64 37 100 -- - -- - ~ - -- - - -- 
65 + - - - - on = = = = = i) = 

Women 

Total 

All age groups 6,437 100 583 9 4318 67 359 6 1,109 17 38 1 
15-24 398 100 ~ - 229 58 35 9 O62 e277, -- - 
25-34 1,778 100 WE. We 1,238 70 110 6 243 14 -- - 
35-44 1,622 100 139 9 1,196 74 84 iS 1990 12 - -- 
45-54 1,056 100 108 10 693 66 68 6 181 Are - -- 
55-64 879 100 72 8 615 70 29 3 ikeyé aks) - -- 
65 + 704 100 68 10 345 49 33 5 2oeeoS - -- 

Married 

All age groups 5,649 100 500 9 3,874 69 299 Ss 919 16 32 1 
15-24 204 100 — - 126 61 -- -- Sis) 2F/ -- - 
25-34 1,425 100 132 9 1,032 72 88 6 166 12 -- - 
35-44 1,471 100 120 8 igi) 748) 70 5 154 10 -- -- 
45-54 998 100 101 10 661 66 67 7 Wy Ale¢ -- -- 
55-64 857 100 70 8 600 70 29 3 153518 -- -- 
65 + 693 100 68 10 341 49 33 ‘S} 2200S -- - 

Common law 

All age groups 788 100 8311 444 56 60 8 190 24 - - 
15-24 193 100 - - 104 54 - - 51 26 - -- 
25-34 353 100 43 12 206 58 - - (ah 7 -- - 
35-44 151 100 ~ ~ 82 54 - -- 36 8624 - - 
45-54 58 100 - -- 32 »=«456 -- - -- - -- -- 
55-64 -- - - - - - - -- -- - -- - 
65+ a SS - = - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Person responsible for meal preparation by gender and level of education, married and common-law 
population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Gender and Total 
level of education 
No. 

Men 

All levels of education 6,430 
University degree! 1,075 
Postsecondary diploma? 1,287 
Some postsecondary 1,138 
High school diploma 823 
Some high school 1,359 
Less than high school? 649 
Not stated4 100 

Women 

All levels of education 6,437 
University degree! 844 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,259 
Some postsecondary 1,230 
High school diploma 1,165 
Some high school 1,357 
Less than high school3 510 
Not stated4 73 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Person responsible for meal preparation 


Spouse/ 
partner 


No. 


(Numbers in thousands) 


4,744 
741 
939 
840 
590 

1,041 
518 

76 


538 
86 
107 
121 
99 
80 
34 


% 


_— 


—_ 
{NOwDWOOO®D 


No. 


741 
174 
174 
121 

96 
128 

45 


Shared equally 
% 


_ 


Not 
Other stated 


No. % No. % 


1410 2 26 «0 
147 ae Bi ee 
oo ee sa 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelors, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school. 


Includes no schooling. 
Includes other not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE 5.6 
Person responsible for meal clean-up by gender and level of education, married and 
common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Person responsible for meal clean-up 


Spouse/ Shared 
Gender and Total Self partner equally Other Not stated 
level of education 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Men 

All levels of education 6,430 100 996; 2 15) aci868) (60) deits.~ 17 400 6 32 1 
University degree! 1,075 100 209 19 541 50 243 8923 68 6 -- _ 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,287 100 1625 = 19 757 =59 242 19 111 9 -- = 
Some postsecondary 1,138 100 204 18 678 60 Wes Ae 80 7 -- - 
High school diploma 823 100 158% = 19 447 54 ieee 41 5 -- - 
Some high school 1,359 100 165512 927 ~268 189 14 70 5 -- = 
Less than high school 3 649 100 S7aa AS 451 70 78" 12 -_ — -- = 
Not stated4 100 100 Se, aed 66 66 Se Big ghia cag a 

Women 

All levels of education 6,437 100 4,532 70 695 11 750) 12 412 6 -- - 
University degree! 844 100 §32 63 Wp ANE Mig. 13 63 7 -- a 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,259 100 812) 65 1525 a2 181 14 109 9 -- - 
Some postsecondary 1,230 100 841 68 147 =12 165 13 69 6 -- - 
High school diploma 1,165 100 847 73 123) lit ey? alll 7 5 -- —- 
Some high school ijooce 100Re 1.057 78 i2 8 116 9 63 5 -- _ 
Less than high school 3 510 100 386 76 31 6 40 8 44 fe) -- - 
Not stated4 73 100 56 77 ak es eS oe =e tas 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelors, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school. 
Includes no schooling. 
Includes other not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE 5.7 
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Person responsible for house cleaning and laundry by gender and level of education, married and 
common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Gender and Total 
level of education 
No. 

Men 

All levels of education 6,430 
University degree! 1,075 
Postsecondary diploma 1,287 
Some postsecondary 1,138 
High school diploma 823 
Some high school 1,359 
Less than high school 3 649 
Not stated4 100 

Women 

All levels of education 6,437 
University degree! 844 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,259 
Some postsecondary 1,230 
High school diploma 1,165 
Some high school 1,357 
Less than high school 3 510 
Not stated4 73 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Person responsible for house cleaning and laundry 


Spouse/ 
Self partner 


No. % No. 


(Numbers in thousands) 


556 9 4,702 
110 10 701 
112 9 943 
Hue = AI@ 818 
78 9 597 
118 9 1,018 
24 4 537 

- -- 88 
5,072 79 358 
Sol 70 65 
SOS, 89 
97 Oma o 64 
936 80 58 
TO 182 57 
428 84 - 
61 84 —- 


% 


73 
65 
73 


No. 


828 
182 
163 
171 
114 
144 

50 


Shared equally 
% 


Other Not stated 


No. % No. % 


w 
ny 
ROARWANA 
! 

i 


' 
! 
H 


db 
o 

{i NOoOAawOM 
' 
‘ 
H 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelors, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 


General Social Survey, 1990 


Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school. 


Includes no schooling. 
Includes other not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE 5.8 
Person responsible for household maintenance and outside work by gender and level of 
education, married and common-law population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Person responsible for household maintenance and outside work 


Spouse/ Shared Not 
Gender and Total Self partner equally Other stated 
level of education 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Men 

All levels of education 6,430 100 4,815 75 344 5 220 3 990 «615 41 1 
University degree! 1,075 100 791 74 52 5 41 4 Ws - ~ 
Postsecondary di ploma2 1,287 100 973 76 61 5 53 4 187 15 -- -- 
Some postsecondary 1,138 100 861 76 74 6 36 3 159 14 - - 
High school diploma 823 100 654 79 42 5 29 3 9 12 a ~ 
Some high school 1,359 100 1,029 76 79 6 44 3 198) 15 - = 
Less than high school3 649 100 429 66 30 5 - -- 16525 - -- 
Not stated4 100 100 78 78 - = a= =e aes 

Women 

All levels of education 6,437 100 583 9 4318 67 359 6Y 11,1098 M7, 38 1 
University degree! 844 100 70 8 548 65 59 7 153-18 - - 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,259 100 118 9 888) a7 60 5 182 14 -- -- 
Some postsecondary 1,230 100 116 9 815 66 7S) 6 217 18 o -- 
High school diploma 1,165 100 110 9 820 70 56 5 WAH AIS) - = 
Some high school 1,357 100 110 8 908 67 97 uh 220 16 -- - 
Less than high school 510 100 Sita malik 300 59 -- -- 1360 27. o o 
Not stated4 73 100 - = 38 52 —- = 29 40 Bs) 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelors, undergraduate degree or teacher’s college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school. 
Includes no schooling. 
Includes other not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE 5.9 
Type of unpaid support provided to people outside the household by age group, gender and frequency of 
support, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Total 
Gender, type and population 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 
frequency of support 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both genders 
Total population 20,526 100 3,838 100 4,706 100 4,080 100 2,768 100 2,342 100 2,790 100 
At least one type of unpaid 
support 15,270 74 3,069 80 3,853 82 3,197 78 2,014 (3 t6s5 70 1,501 54 
Housework 3658es18'= 1040) 827 Fi.0278 22 624 15 429 15 306 13 233 8 
at least once a week TAVS\ 5 - 1S) 21S 0 1635 33 88 2 96 3 89 4 §5 2 
at least once a month 15200 16 356 9 332)" G7, 209s 120 4 116 5 76 3 
less than once a month 1,724— 78 458 12 529 11 329 8 210 8 100 4 98 4 
Household maintenance 6,504 32 1,566 41 1,923 41 1,422 35 731 26 538 23 324 12 
at least once a week TATA. 2c: 214 6 219 5 109 3 75 3 84 4 37 1 
at least once a month 1,865 9 480 12 5255 tit 366 9 233 8 148 6 113 4 
less than once a month 3,900 19 873 S23 ie 25 948 23 423 15 305 13 174 6 
Transportation 10,189 50-2007 52 2,734 58 2,345 5/7. 1,308 47 1,005 43 790 28 
at least once a week RCH oie | 3) 904 24 828 18 636 16 352 13 SiP/ 14 279 10 
at least once a month 3,652 18 722 19 947 20 873 21 495 18 346 15 269 10 
less than once a month 3,201 16 382 10 958 20 836 20 461 id 322 14 242 9 
Child care 6,484 32 1,219 32 1,809 38 1,379 34 732 26 829 35 516 19 
at least once a week 1,040 5 170 4 219 5 140 3 153 6 225 10 134 5 
at least once a month 2,359 11 465 12 634 13 443 11 262 9 358 15 198 i 
less than once a month 3,079 15 584 15 955 20 792 19 317 ill 247 at 184 7 
Financial support 51385 25 852 22 1,041 22 1,059 26 868 31 659 28 660 24 
at least once a week 470 2 64 2 Sia 103 3 70 3 59 3 86 3 
at least once a month ests) 7 269 7 267 6 340 «8 306 11 166 tf 167 6 
less than once a month Saye Ake Sili/aens 681 14 608 15 487 18 429 18 395 14 
Men 
Total population 10,038 100 1,955 100 2,339 100 2,025 100 1,378 100 1,148 100 1,193 100 
At least one type of unpaid 
support 7,691 77 1,603 82 1,948 83 1,643 81 977 71 814 71 706 59 
Housework 1,303 ts 451 23 433 19 204 10 113 8 58 5 44 4 
at least once a week 221 2 83 4 625s 20 - -- -- - - - 
at least once a month 392 4 154 8 130 6 oe) - -- -- - - - 
less than once a month 685 7 214 11 239 10 121 6 67 5 -- - - - 
Household maintenance 4800 48 1,121 57 1,403 60 1,052 52 555 40 424 37 244 20 
at least once a week 561 6 168 9 ets. 7f 86 4 55 4 72 6 25 2 
at least once a month 1,430 14 358 18 391 17 291 14 182 13 126 11 82 iL 
less than once a month 2,806 28 596 30 856 37 675 33 317 23 225 20 138 12 
Transportation CyAls = 6¥e al Bre ezay Ge) ial) 600 44 517 45 436 37 
at least once a week 1,628 16 S26nn2u 414 18 283 14 153 11 124 11 128 11 
at least once a month 1,943 19 399 20 482 21 458 23 221 16 211 18 172 14 
less than once a month 1,645 16 187 10 480 21 432 21 226 16 182 16 136 11 
Child care 2,398 24 438 22 645 28 588 29 234 17 323 28 170 14 
at least once a week ony 45 2 63° 3 59 3 32 2 76 i 42 4 
at least once a month 882 9 187 10 221 9 ae ©) 80 6 150 13 68 6 
less than once a month 1,197 12 206 11 360 15 S52 anid 122 9 97 8 60 5 
Financial support Patpi(ey Ff 464 24 576 25 594 29 426 31 347 30 308 26 
at least once a week 252aun SS Sis} 2 See. 54 3 32 2 33 3 37 3 
at least once a month 821 8 KY Wes 7 209 10 162 12 71 6 79 7 
less than once a month 1,624 16 288 15 354 15 330 16 228 alize 239 21 184 15 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 5.9 
Type of unpaid support provided to people outside the household by age group, gender and frequency of 
support, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 - Concluded 


rr 


Age group 
Total 
Gender, type and population 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 
frequency of support 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Women 

Total population 10,487 100 1,884 100 2,368 100 2,055 100 1,390 100 1,194 100 1,597 100 

At least one type of unpaid 
support 7,579 72 1,466 78 1,905 80 1,554 76 1,037 75 821 69 795 50 
Housework 2,355 22 §88 31 SoD eo 420 20 316 23 248 21 189 12 
at least once a week 482 5 130 57 100 4 oye 74 5 75 6 41 & 
at least once a month 814 8 2O2Ze at 202 9 150 7 97 i 99 8 65 4 
less than once a month 1,039 10 245 13 290 12 208 10 143 10 73 6 80 5 
Household maintenance 1,704 16 445 24 519 22 370 18 176 13 113 10 80 5 
at least once a week 176 2 46 2 63ers 23 - -- -- - - - 
at least once a month 435 4 l22e00 134 6 tie! 51 4 -- -- 32 2 
less than once a month 1,093 10 Pipe IS 322 14 Pypey Ge 105 8 80 Uf 36 2 
Transportation 4,973 47 S95 048 VkGS7 57 Sati7Z 257, 708 51 487 41 354 22 
at least once a week 1,707 16 378 20 414 17 353) 917 199 14 213 18 151 ce) 
at least once a month 1,709 16 Ps} VPA 466 20 415 20 274 20 135 11 97 6 
less than once a month iesye YS 194 10 478 20 404 20 235 vs 140 12 106 7 
Child care 4,086 39 781 41 1,164 49 791 38 497 36 506 42 347 22 
at least once a week TLR Tf UIPY © 7K OO 7 81 4 120 9 149 12 92 6 
at least once a month 1,477 14 Zou S 413 17 265 13 182 13 208 7 131 8 
less than once a month 1,882 18 378 20 §95 25 440 21 195 14 150 13 124 8 
Financial support 2,422 23 387 21 464 20 464 23 442 32 312 26 352 22 
at least once a week Zils 2 - = 30 1 49 2 39 3 26 2 48 3 
at least once a month 694 7 UK) 9 TE 103 4 132 6 144 10 95 8 88 6 
less than once a month 1,493 14 229 12 326 14 278 14 258 19 190 16 210 13 
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ators 


Type of unpaid support provided to people outside the household by 
gender and person receiving support, population aged 15 and over, 


Canada, 1990 


Type of support 
and person 
receiving support 


Total population 


All types of support 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total housework 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total household maintenance 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total transportation 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total child care 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total financial 
Son 
Daughter 
Parent 
Brother/sister 
Other relative 
Friend 
Other 


Total 
No. 


20,526 


15,270 
1,611 
1,913 
2,987 
2,792 


Gender 
Men Women 
% No. % No. 

(Numbers in thousands) 
100 10,038 100 10,487 
74 7,691 Lid 7,579 
8 726 7 885 
9 817 8 1,095 
15 1,293 13 1,694 
14 1,240 We 1,553 
22 2,347 23 2,166 
51 5,680 57 4,882 
10 1,014 10 1,030 
18 1,303 UG: 2,355 
1 -- -- 95 
1 25 0 190 
4 203 2 663 
2 108 1 228 
3 225 2 448 
8 724 i 938 
2 140 1 228 
32 4,800 48 1,704 
1 182 2 54 
1 97 1 70 
6 701 a 473 
3 419 4 122 
6 1,017 10 270 
19 3,080 31 826 
1 148 1 54 
50 §,216 52 4,973 
1 104 1 121 
2 170 2 181 
U6 555 6 875 
4 401 4 476 
10 1,071 11 918 
hs 3,865 39 3,418 
2 260 3 234 
32 2,398 24 4,086 
4 272 3 482 
5 354 4 701 
0 - -- 40 
6 440 4 829 
7 607 6 859 
13 929 9 1,759 
0 -- -- 34 
25 2,716 27 2,422 
4 401 4 362 
4 434 4 391 
2 176 2 195 
3 250 2 346 
3 331 3 345 
8 1,026 10 682 
6 603 6 594 
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Type of unpaid support received from outside the household by age group, gender, frequency of 
support, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


rr 


Gender, type and 
frequency of support 


Both genders 
Total population 


At least one type support 


Housework 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Household maintenance 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Transportation 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Financial support 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Men 
Total population 


At least one type support 


Housework 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Household maintenance 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Transportation 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Financial support 
at least once a week 
at least once a month 
less than once a month 


Total 
population 15-24 


No. % No. % 


20,526 100 3,838 100 


11,480 56 2,941 77 
2,760 13 685 18 
485 2 116s <3 
778 864 19% 5 
1,453 7 350 9 


4,707 23 918 24 

333 2 sO. 1 
1,194 6 221A 
3,177" Io 595 15 


8,099 39 
2,442 12 
2,563) 1/2 851 22 
3,089 15 555 14 


2,223) 11 870 23 
Wier 4 fel 
OSZaetS 294 8 

1,563 8 499 13 


10,038 100 1,955 100 
5,491 55 1,523 78 


Age group 


25-34 35-44 45-54 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


4,706 100 4,080 100 2,768 100 


2,944 63 1,138 41 
Tiae 1Gae 47 centeuy 2204 AO 
j02 2 51. 4 48 2 
298 «5 99 2 69 2 
444 9 318 8 140 5 


2,339 100 2,025 100 


55-64 
No. % No. % 


2,342 100 2,790 100 
962 41 1,437 52 
189 8 378 14 
Ap een 4 
es ete A 
65. 3° 490s 
474 20 562 20 
35 1 95 3 
182 6 7s 6 
308 13° —20f 10 
562 24 1,059 38 
143 6 377 14 
19 7 cia 14 
261 11 367 13 
74 3 51 2 
og a oe 
442 china 

1,148 100 1,193 100 
444 39 489 41 
69 6 139 12 
26 2 47 4 
ee 39 3 
eee 50 4 
252 22 226 19 
set aed 41 3 
65 6 72 6 
178415 118° 9 
216 19 299 25 
35 3 85 7 
45 4 83 7 
194.12 131 44 
38 3 ese 
27 2 Bete 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 5.11 
Type of unpaid support received from outside the household by age group, gender, frequency of 
support, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 - Concluded 


Age group 
Total 
Gender, type and population 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 
frequency of support Sp SST on nn Le Se a 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Women 

Total population 10,487 100 1,884 100 2,368 100 2,055 100 1,390 100 1,194 100 1,597 100 
At least one type support 5989 57 1,418 75 1,471 62 1,015 49 618 44 518 43 948 59 
Housework 1. S172 AS 339 18 397 17 Z5omel2 166 12 120 10 240 15 
at least once a week 24S ne 438 2 50 2 23 1 33 «2 - = he} hss 
at least once a month 445 4 108 6 109 5 S2aae3 44 3 Sys} (3 5 
less than once a month 799 8 179 9 233 10 174 8 82 6 41 3 89 6 

Household maintenance 2,053 20 435 23 509 22 329 16 222 16 222 19 336 21 
at least once a week WA yee} I 37 2 - = Zone 267 2 54 3 
at least once a month 51 5a 121 6 iia 62. «3 50 4 66 6 103 6 

less than once a month Uceleye a) 289 15 360 15 256) 12 149 11 SOmee dit ni7Gar lit 
Transportation 4467 43 1,226 65 988 42 698 34 449 32 346 29 760 48 
at least once a week iehey7s = 9) 530 28 227 10 131 6 94'« 7 108 9 292 18 
at least once a month 1,478 14 425 23 320 14 210 10 180 13 111 9 231 14 
less than once a month 1,06 15 Pile Ae) 441 19 358°) 17 ivy Ae 27a il 236 15 
Financial support etl 450 24 391 17 207 10 524 3653 Som 2 
at least once a week 56 1 41 2 - = - = - = - = - = 
at least once a month 320 3 161 9 92 4 29 1 - = - = - - 
less than once a month 788 8 248 13 288 12 168 8 44 3 - - = 
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TABLE 5.12 

Type of unpaid support received from outside the household by 
gender and person providing the support, population aged 15 and 
over, Canada, 1990 


Gender 
Type of support Total population 
received and person Men Women 
providing support No. % Nios % ie , 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Total population 20,526 100 10,038 100 10487 #100 
All types of support 11,480 56 5,491 55 5,989 57 
Son 818 4 273 3 545 5 
Daughter 821 4 208 2 613 6 
Parent 2,091 10 841 8 1,250 12 
Brother/sister 1,491 7 652 6 839 8 
Other relative 2,406 12 1,113 11 1,293 12 
Friend 7,802 38 4,096 41 3,706 35 
Support group 30 0 -- -- 28 0 
Other 347 2 167 2 180 2 
Total housework 2,760 13 1,244 WZ APO, 14 
Son 102 0 28 0 74 1 
Daughter 355 7 119 1 235 2 
Parent 537 3 173 2 365 3 
Brother/sister 302 1 102 1 199 2 
Other relative 548 3 258 &! 290 3 
Friend ap253 6 690 7 562 5 
Other 86 0 28 0 Si 1 
Total household maintenance 4,707 23 2,653 26 2,053 20 
Son 483 2 170 2 313 3 
Daughter 135 1 26 0 108 1 
Parent 379 2 186 2 193 2 
Brother/sister Sie 3 296 3 222 2 
Other relative 985 5 548 5 437 4 
Friend 2,789 14 1,727 liza 1,062 10 
Other 46 0 -- - 30 0 
Total transportation 8,099 39 3,632 36 4,467 43 
Son 387 2 107 1 280 3 
Daughter 528 3 104 1 424 4 
Parent 688 3 229 2 459 4 
Brother/sister 716 3 253 3 463 4 
Other relative 985 S 382 4 603 6 
Friend 5,903 29 2,951 29 2,952 28 
Other 136 1 79 1 Oi, 1 
Total financial 2,223 11 1,052 10 1,171 11 
Son 47 0 - a 37 0 
Daughter 56 0 - - 43 0 
Parent 1,028 5 440 4 588 6 
Brother/sister 215 1 98 1 117 1 
Other relative 356 2 161 2 194 2 
Friend 651 3 399 4 252 2 
Support group 30 0 -- -- 28 0 
Other 111 1 57 1 54 1 
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TABLE 5.13 
Type of paid support received from outside the household by age group, gender and frequency 
of support, population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 


Age group 


Total 
Gender, type and population 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + 
frequency of support 


No, % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 
Total population 20,526 100 3,838 100 4,706 100 4,080 100 2,768 100 2,342 100 2,790 100 


At least one type of paid 


support 4,454 22 666 17 752 16 886 22 647 23 SSOMmEcS 967 35 
House cleaning/laundry! 1,790 9 174 5 246 5 390 10 314 11 aK) ) 447 16 
At least once a week 799 4 123 3 118 3 id) x4. 131 5 90 4 161 6 
At least once a month 632 "3 39 «1 “i. 141 3 106 4 62uec 207 aah. 
Less than once a month 308 2 - = 50) at Ce) 2 61 2 42 2 74 3 
Household maintenance! 2,494 12 Pacya Uf S50 mS SiGe 418 15 369 16 581 21 
At least once a week SO 7a 31 1 Sone Gy 2 Gy, 2 - = 877 a3 
At least once a month 527s SO meal 51 1 99 2 66 2 88 4 168 6 
Less than once a month 1598 8 160 4 268 6 347 9 268 10 240 10 Siitey by 
Transportation! 1214 = 6 307 8 261 6 164 4 98 4 Wake? & 270 10 
At least once a week 390 2 hi2: oS 68 1 53 1 31 1 Shy Z 92) 3 
At least once a month 315 2 82 2 70 1 32 1 - = 33 1 S25 ns 
Less than once a month 492 2 in2 SS 121 3 18 se 45 2 44 2 91 3 
Men 
Total population 10,038 100 1,955 100 2,339 100 2,025 100 1,378 100 1,148 100 1,193 100 
At least one type of paid 
support 2,046 20 343 18 SoSatD 418 21 294 21 254 22 384 32 
House cleaning/laundry! 808 8 80 4 102 4 203 10 143 10 114 10 166 14 
At least once a week 367 4 54. “3 45 2 SSO 2 45 4 58 5 
At least once a month 219-3 - = 30) 1 Goiars SiaaetS sky OS! Sit 
Less than once a month Ue al - = Poe Nai | 42 2 - = - = - - 
Household maintenance! i OOmmlie 131 7 167 7 241 12 201 15 Ue es 247 21 
At least once a week 129 L - = - = 34 2 - = - = SOS 
At least once a month 259 3 - = 26 1 46 2 - 42 4 S207 
Less than once a month SO). 7 96 5 IZ} 161 8 128 9 115 10 127 Wal 
Transportation! 500 5 155 8 We) 6 71 4 33" 72 44 4 We 3 
At least once a week UES 4! syd) 2 (al - = oo - = - = 
At least once a month 133 1 3302 SW - = - = - - = 
Less than once a month 226 2 70 4 oy) 39 2 - oo - = Se} 
Women 
Total population 10,487 100 1,884 100 2,368 100 2,055 100 1,390 100 1,194 100 1,597 100 
At least one type of paid 
support 2,408 23 S23 alii 399 17 468 23 S5Siav25 281 24 siete} Si7/ 
House cleaning/laundry | 982 9 94 5 144 6 1879 170 12 105 9 282 18 
At least once a week 432 4 69 4 we s 84 4 59 4 45 4 103 6 
At least once a month eee}. €) - = 47 2 (oun 4 70) Zima 120 7. 
Less than once a month 171 2 - = 23 neal 2 laa 34 2 - = 57 4 
Household maintenance! 1,334 13 120 6 189 8 PACTf Wes) 216 16 197 17 334 21 
At least once a week 79’ - = - = 31 1 37.Cti‘ 8 - = 54 3 
At least once a month 269 3 ce} A Psy 4 53s Pie) 47 4 Simao 
Less than once a month 848 8 (se) 146 6 187 9 140 10 Wey ike) 187 12 
Transportation! 714 «67 152s. 142 6 93 «5 a S 68 6 193 12 
At least once a week 256 2 60 3 40 2 37. 2 - oo - = ie 8) 
At least once a month yey #2 49 3 341 - = - = - = 61 4 
Less than once a month 260658 S 41 2 67.93 40 2 31 2 29552 §8 4 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes those with frequency of support not stated. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CONTACTS WITH FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


6.1 METHODS 

Data on parents were drawn from Section A of the 
GSS 5-2 Questionnaire. If the respondents’ parent(s) 
were alive at the time of the survey, data were 
collected on parent(s)’ ages (A4 and A24), where and 
with whom parents lived (A5, A6, A7, A25, A27, 
A28, A29 and A30), how far they lived from the 
respondent (A8 and A31), how often respondents saw 
their parent(s) (A9 and A32), where respondents 
usually saw their parent(s) (A10 and A33), and how 
often respondents had contact with their parent(s) by 
phone or letter (A13 and A36). 


For respondents who lived with their parent(s) and 
those whose parents were deceased, contact questions 
were not asked. Analysis was done only for those 
respondents who did not live with their parent(s). 


Respondents were also asked questions about their 
grandparents. Specifically, respondents were asked if 
any of their grandparents were alive at the time of 
survey (A53) and if so, where they lived (A54) and 
about the frequency and type of contact they had with 
any of their grandparents (A56, A57). 


In Section B of the questionnaire, respondents were 
asked questions about their siblings including the 
number of siblings, whether they were alive at the time 
of the survey and where they lived (B2 to B6). As 
well, respondents were asked about the frequency and 
type of contact they had with siblings not living in 
their household. Specifically, questions pertained to 
how frequently the respondent saw any of their siblings 
(B10) and how frequently they had contact with any of 
their brothers or sisters by letter or phone (B11). 


In Section E of the questionnaire, respondents were 
asked about their close friends. A friend was defined 
as any person other than a member of the respondent’s 
immediate family. Spouses, parents, brothers, sisters 
and children were excluded. However, aunts, uncles, 
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cousins, nieces, nephews and in-laws, etc. were 
eligible to be selected. Respondents were asked how 
many people they considered to be close friends (E1), 
if their closest friend was male or female (E3), where 
the friendship started (E4), how far they lived from 
their friend (E5), how often they saw their friend (E6), 
and how often they contacted their friend either by 
mail or by phone (E7). 


6.2 RESULTS 


6.2.1. Parents and Grandparents 


How far away did children live from their parent(s) 


Over 50% of Canadians who did not live with one or 
both parents were within 50 km of them (Table 6.1). 
Of these, most lived within 10 km of one or both of 
their parents. However, another 15% to 23% lived 
beyond 1,000 km. 


There was little difference between distance patterns of 
sons and daughters. If anything, sons seemed to stay 
closer to home than did daughters; 36% of sons lived 
within 10 km of a parent, compared with 32% of 
daughters. 


A relationship between the living arrangements of 
parents and distance to children was apparent. When 
parents lived together, 36% of Canadians lived within 
10 km; with another 19% living 11-50 km away. 
When parents were not living together because of 
separation, nearly the same proportion (34%) lived 
within 10 km of their mother, and 32% lived the same 
distance from their father. When one of the parents 
was deceased, 33% lived within 10 km of their mother 
and 27% within 10 km of their father. 


Marital status also had some bearing on the proximity 


to the parent. Never-married children lived somewhat 
farther away from their parents than Canadians of any 
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other marital status, either married/common law, 
divorced, separated or widowed. For example, among 
never-married Canadians, 30% lived within 10 km of 
their mother, whereas about 35% of others lived within 
10 km of their mother (data not shown). An additional 
19% of Canadians, regardless of marital status lived 
within 11-50 km. 


How often did children see their parents 


As expected, the closer the child lived to a parent, the 
more likely it was that they saw them on a regular 
basis (Tables 6.2 and 6.3). Of those who lived within 
10 km of one of their parents, an overwhelming 80% 
saw their parents daily or at least once a week. When 
living between 11-50 km from their parents, 52% had 
daily or weekly contact. For those living 51-100 km 
away, this proportion dropped to 23% and to 2% 
among those who lived over 100 km away. 


Not only was distance lived from parents related to 
frequency of contact, but also there was a relationship 
between parental living arrangements and _ the 
frequency of contact. When parents lived together and 
within 10 km, 21% of Canadians saw their parents on 
a daily basis. An additional 63% saw their parents on 
a weekly basis. When parents lived 11-50 km away, 
these ratios dropped to 5% and 53%, respectively. 


Among Canadians with a widowed parent, frequency 
of contact paralleled that for married parents. Parents 
who were separated had the lowest frequency of daily 
and weekly visits. Fifteen percent of children who 
lived within 10 km of a mother who was separated had 
daily contact and an additional 54% had weekly visits. 
For children living the same distance from their 
separated father contact was less frequent; 8% daily 
and 47% weekly. Daily visits were not common for 
children who lived 11-50 km away. However, 23% 
visited their father weekly, while 49% saw their 
mother on a weekly basis. 


Analysis of the distance lived from parents by gender 
revealed no differences. However, examination of 
frequency of contact, revealed a clearer connection 
between frequency of contact and gender. Overall, 6% 
of men and 8% of women saw a parent on a daily 
basis; with an additional 32% of men and 33% of 
women having weekly contact. For those living within 
10 km of their parents, 15% of sons and 21% of 
daughters visited daily. Weekly visits were more 
frequent, with little difference between sons and 
daughters (61% and 62%, respectively). 
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Among Canadians whose parents lived together and 
within 10 km, 18% of sons and 23% of daughters 
visited daily. Again, weekly visits by sons and 
daughters were similar (61% and 64%, respectively). 
Daily visits were few for sons but 21% for daughters 
whose mother was separated or divorced and within 
10km. Another 55% of sons and 54% of daughters 
had weekly visits. 


Sons visited their separated or divorced fathers daily or 
weekly, slightly more than daughters (20% vs. 17%). 
Canadians with a widowed father visited more 
frequently (i.e. 6% daily and 24% weekly) than people 
with a separated father (2% and 17%, respectively). 


Satisfaction with contact 


Canadians were asked if they saw their parent(s) less 
often than they would like, more often than they would 
like, or about the right amount. In general, those who 
had the opportunity to see their parent(s) frequently 
were more satisfied with the frequency than others. Of 
those who saw their mother daily, 91% were satisfied 
with the frequency of the visits (Text Table 6.1), and 
91% were satisfied with the daily visits with their 
father. 


Although the gender of the interviewed person did not 
have any bearing on satisfaction levels, the gender of 
the parent did. For example, among those who had 
not seen their mother during the previous 12 months, 
87% said the amount of contact was less often than 
they would like. Of people who did not see their 
father during this same period, 68% said the amount of 
contact was less than they would like. 


People who reported they did not see their parent(s) 
enough were also asked what prevented them from 
seeing their parent(s) more often. The most frequently 
cited reason for not seeing their mother enough was 
distance (64%), followed by time (35%) and financial 
constraints (13%) (Text Table 6.2). For fathers, the 
proportions were 91%, 50% and 17%, respectively. 
As well, 11% stated that their father’s time constraints 
were the reason for lack of contact. A poor 
relationship with their father was given by 4% of 
Canadians as reason for lack of contact. For mothers, 
this accounted for only 1% of reasons. 
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Frequency of personal contact with mother and father by satisfaction with amount of time spent with parent, 
population aged 15 and over not living with one or both parents, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact 


Not within 
At least At least Less than past 12 
Satisfaction with amount Total Daily once a week once a month once a month months Not stated 
of time spent with parent 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Time spent with mother 
Total 10,437 100 756 100 3,554 100 2,364 100 2,860 100 870 100 34 100 
Less often than would like 4,820 46 29 4 Tkspy 2. AICO 47. (268i) 76 USE si - = 
More often than would like 299 3 41 5 92 3 68 3 68 2 32 4 -— = 
About the right amount Sk Sil 6Sijienc9 le. 696) Ome essen 50 ol ae 81 9 —- = 
Not stated 42 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 31 91 
Time spent with father 
Total 8,159 100 7/3) OOM 4815 1100 1,797 100° 2338 “100 833 100 137 100 
Less often than would like 3,514 43 23 4 440 18 805 45 NST. | 72 570 ~=668 = 
More often than would like 216 3 30 5 65 3 42 2) 54 2 25 3} so 
About the right amount 4,285 53 520) 49) 1,975 80 944 = =§3 608 26 236 28 - = 
Not stated 144 2; -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 131 96 


TEXT TABLE 6.2 
Reason(s) 


Canada, 1990 


Reason(s)' for not seeing No. % 


parents more often 


Total 
Distance 
Poor relationship 
Time 
Parents’ time 
Health 
Parents’ health 
Financial 
Transportation 
Family responsibilities 
Other reasons 


' Numbers do not add to total because of multiple responses. 
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General Social Survey, 1990 


How often did children phone or write their mother 


for not seeing parents more often, 
population aged 15 and over not living with parents, 


Contact with parents was more frequent by letter or 
phone than in person. While 7% saw their mother 
daily, 15% either phoned their mother or wrote to her 
on a daily basis (Table 6.4). As well, 34% of 


Mother Father Canadians saw their mother weekly,while 44% wrote 
or phoned. There was little change for monthly 
No. % contact — 23% and 27%, respectively. While 36% 


of people saw their mother less than once a month 
(including not within past 12 months), only 13% 
phoned or wrote their mother on a similar basis. 


(Numbers in thousands) 


ro lamain cian tee The difference between sons and daughters in contact 
3,094 64 25225 V9 1 : ; . 
68s 109 4 by letter or phone with their mother was higher than 
L718 §°35 1,225 50 for visitations. Eight percent of sons wrote or phoned 
241 #5 2500) 141 their mother daily; the proportion of daughters writing 
36 1 av 3 or calling daily was much larger, 22%. The 
51 1 - = proportion of weekly letters or calls was similar for 
622. 13 ie 17 sons and daughters — 43% and 45%, respectively. 
289 6 198 8 
300 sand 142 8 Sons living within 10 km of their mother saw or talked 
83 ieee 1055 44 to her mother with the same frequency: 15% saw their 


mother daily and 14% wrote or phoned daily. 
However, daughters were much more likely to talk or 
write to their mother daily (45%) than they were to see 
(22%) their mother daily. 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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For Canadians who lived between 11-50 km of their 
parents, the frequency of letters or calls was higher 
than visits for both sons and daughters. For example, 
5% of daughters saw their mother daily, while 29% 
wrote or called her daily. For sons, there were very 
few daily visits, but 10% wrote or called on a daily 
basis. 


Contacts with grandparent(s) 


Among Canadians with a grandparent still living, 
nearly as many saw their grandparent less than once a 
month (41%) as more than once a month (39%) (Text 
Table 6.3). As well, another 20% had not seen their 
grandparents in the 12 months prior to being surveyed. 


Canadians aged 15-24 reported seeing their 
grandparents more often than did older people. As 
well, people who had never married reported more 
contact with their grandparent(s) than did others, which 
may, in part, be a reflection of age. 


The number of contacts by telephone or letter was 
similar to personal contacts: 3% of Canadians had 


TEXT TABLE 6.3 


daily and 13% had weekly contact by letter or phone 
with their grandparent(s) (Text Table 6.3). Another 
22% had contact on a monthly basis, while 33% were 
in contact by letter or phone less than once a month. 
Fully 29% of Canadians had no contact with their 
grandparent(s) in the 12 months prior to the survey. 


6.2.2 Brothers and Sisters 


Personal contacts 


Overall, 7% of Canadians had daily contact with 
brothers or sisters not living with them (Table 6.5). 
Another 27% saw them weekly, 24% at least once a 
month and 31% less than once a month. Only 10% of 
Canadians had no contact within the past 12 months 
with siblings. While 52% of Canadians aged 15-24 
saw their siblings daily or weekly, the same was true 
for only 37% of those aged 25-44, 26% of those aged 
45-64 and 22% of people aged 65 and over. 
Proportionately, more people aged 65 and over (18%) 
reported no contact with their brothers or sisters within 
the past 12 months than all others. 


Frequency of contact with grandparent(s) by type of contact and age group, population aged 15 and over not 


living with grandparent(s), Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact 


At least At least Less than Not within 
once a once a once a past 
Type of contact Total Daily week month month 12 months Not stated 
and age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Personal contact 
Total 6,176 100 186 3 840 14 1,358 22 2,541 41 1229920 —- = 
15-24 3,160 100 150 5 602 19 SSOmr 2 ee leO Sas 4 462 15 -. 
25-44 2,941 100 35 1 233 8 496 17 1,427 49 744 «225 - 
45 + 75 100 - -— -- = 3) oy - oo - = 
Letter/phone contact 
Total 6,176 100 Py 3 S22 eel Sale 3.0 e202 Senos nie BY = 
15-24 3,160 100 15th ST PLS S527, 890 28 670 21 --o 
25-44 2,941 100 oi” 2 242 8 ASi]imytl Ox le ls SBe 38) 10585 36 - 
45 + He WOO - = - = -- -- - oe Sigh syh -o- 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Few differences in frequency by age and gender were 
apparent except among Canadians aged 65 and over. 
While a similar proportion of men and women in this 
age group reported seeing their sibling(s) daily, weekly 
and less than monthly, more women (43%) than men 
(36%) reported contacts less frequent than once a 
month. More men (22%) than women (15%) reported 
no contact within the past 12 months. 


Never-married Canadians had the most frequent contact 
with their brothers and sisters (Table 6.6). In fact, 
14% reported they saw their siblings daily. . This 
compares with just 6% of the married, 8% of people 
living common law, 5% of divorced people, 7% of 
people who were separated and 6% widows and 
widowers. Never-married Canadians (34%) and 
people living common law (32%) were more likely 
than others to report weekly contact. A larger 
proportion of widows and widowers (39%) and 
married people (34%) than others reported that they 
had contact with their brothers and sisters less 
frequently than once a month. As well, more widowed 
Canadians (17%) along with people who were divorced 
(12%) or separated (14%) reported no contact within 
the past 12 months with their siblings than did people 
who were married (10%), living common law (6%) or 
never married (6%). 


Contacts by letter or phone 


While equal proportions of Canadians had daily 
personal contact and contact by phone or letter with 
their siblings (7%), more Canadians had weekly, less 
than weekly and monthly contact by phone than 
personal contact. Of Canadians who said that they had 
contact by letter or phone, 32% did so weekly, 30% at 
least once a month and 24% less than once a month 
(Table 6.7). Only 6% said they had not written or 
phoned any of their brothers or sisters within the past 
12 months. While 53% of people aged 15-24 wrote or 
phoned their siblings daily or weekly, only 33% of 
people aged 65 and over did so. 


Overall, women were more frequent letter writers or 
phone callers than were men. For example, 10% of 
women versus 4% of men reported daily letter or 
phone contact and 36% of women versus 29% of men 
had weekly letter or phone contacts. Although 
frequency of contact decreased with age for both men 
and women, in all age groups, women reported more 
frequent letter or phone contact with their brothers or 
sisters. 


Family and friends 
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Comparison by marital status revealed that never- 
married Canadians and people living common law had 
more frequent contact than all others with their 
siblings. For example, 49% of never-married people 
and 43% of people living common law wrote or 
phoned their siblings daily or weekly, compared with 
36% of married Canadians, 40% of divorced people, 
37% of people who were separated and 38% of 
widows and widowers (Table 6.8). Regardless of 
marital status, women had a greater frequency of 
contact than did men. 


6.2.3 Friends 
How many close friends do you have? 


In 1990, Canadians reported many close friends. 
While 16% said they had one to two friends, 33% 
reported three to five friends (Table 6.9). Another 
17% reported six to nine close friends and 26% said 
they had ten or more friends. Only 7% of Canadians 
said they had no close friends. 


Women (55%) were more likely to report one to five 
friends than men (44%) (Figure 6.1). However, more 
men (31%) than women (22%) said they had ten or 
more friends. The proportion who answered they had 
no friends was essentially the same for men and 
women (7% and 6%, respectively). 


More older Canadians than younger Canadians said 
they had no close friends (Table 6.9). By age 65 and 
over, 15% reported no close friends. However, with 
increasing age, Canadians were more likely to have a 
large circle of friends (i.e. ten or more friends). At 
ages 15-24, 23% said they had ten or more close 
friends. This proportion increased to 25% among 
people aged 25-44 and 29% among Canadians aged 
45-64. Thirty percent of seniors aged 65 and over said 
they had ten or more friends. 


Is your closest friend male or female? 


When Canadians were asked the gender of their closest 
friend, as expected, most men answered that their 
closest friend was male (85%) and most women said 
that their closest friend was female (88%) (Text 
Table 6.4). Among women, with increasing age, the 
likelihood was greater that their best friend was a 
female, from 75% of those aged 15-24, to 94% for 
those aged 65 and over. For men, the proportion 
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FIGURE 6.1 
Number of friends by gender, proportion of population aged 15 and over, Canada, 1990 
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General Social Survey, 1990 


TEXT TABLE 6.4 
Gender of closest friend by age group and gender, population aged 15 and over having a close friend, 
Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Gender and gender Total 15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ 
of closest friend 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 19,139 100 a/b) 208) 8,404 100 4,621 100 2,359 100 
Men 9,000 47 i SOG Sl 4,066 48 2,142 46 885 38 
Women 9,988 52 1,844 49 A288" oil D433 1,419 60 
Not stated 152 1 -- -- 50 1 41 1 56 2 

Men 

Total 9,330 100 1,909 100 4,177 100 2,263 100 981 100 
Men 7,905 85 1,453 716 3,633 87 1,999 88 821 84 
Women 1,326 14 455 24 509 12 233, 10 128 13 
Not stated 99 1 -- -- 35 1 -- -- 32 3 

Women 

Total 9,810 100 1,846 100 4,228 100 Dae LOO 1,378 100 
Men 1,094 11 453 25 433 10 143 6 64 5 
Women 8,662 88 1,389 75 3,779 89 2,204 93 1,291 94 
Not stated 53 1 -- -- -- -- -- -- 23 2 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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whose closest friend was male peaked between 45 and 
64 years of age (88%). 


The youngest age group (15-24 years) had the highest 
proportion of opposite gender friends: 24% of men 
stated that their closest friend was female and 25% of 
women said their closest friend was male. Among 
men aged 25 and over, the proportion with a woman as 
their closest friend ranged from 10% to 13%. Among 
women of the same age groups, the proportions ranged 
from 5% to 10%. Women aged 65 and over were the 
least likely group to report an opposite sex friend. 


Where did you meet your closest friend? 


In general, most friendships started at school (30%), 
in the home or neighbourhood (23%), or at work 
(21%) (Table 6.10). However, these locations differed 
by gender and age. For those aged 15-24, the majority 
started their friendships at school (58%), followed by 
in their home or neighbourhood (14%). In this age 
group, there were few differences by gender. Among 
Canadians aged 25-44, the proportion of close 
friendships starting at school dropped to 34% for men 
and 29% for women. As would be expected, a larger 
proportion of people in this age group than those aged 
15-24 reported meeting their closest friend at work. In 
fact, 27% of men and 25% of women met their closest 
friend at work. 


TEXT TABLE 6.5 
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Among Canadians aged 45-64, the location where most 
friendships started for men was the workplace 
(32%). For women, it was the home or 
neighbourhood (33%) followed by in the workplace 
(21%). Older Canadians (aged 65 and over) were 
more likely to have started friendships in their 
neighbourhood (37% for men, 39% for women). For 
men, workplace friendships still had a high proportion 
at 21%, whereas it had fallen to 11% for women. 


Frequency of contact with closest friend 


Most Canadians saw their closest friend at least once 
a week (39%) or on a daily basis (19%) (Text Table 
6.5). Another 21% saw their friend at least once a 
month. However, younger Canadians had more 
frequent contact with their closest friend than others. 
Among Canadians aged 15-24, 46% saw their closest 
friend daily, compared with 14% of people aged 25- 
44. Only 11% of people aged 45-64 and those aged 65 
and over saw their friends on a daily basis. 


Canadians, who were never married (Table 6.11), saw 
their closest friend more often than all others. For 
example, 39% of never-married people saw their friend 
on a daily basis, with an additional 35% on a weekly 
basis. For persons who were married, daily visits 
dropped to 11%, with weekly visits increasing 
slightly to 39%. There were no substantial differences 


Frequency of personal contact with closest friend by age group, population aged 15 and over not living with closest 


friend, Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Frequency Total 15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ 
of contact 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Total 19,062 100 B12) 100 Cova 100 4,614 100 My Joys) 100 
Daily 3,688 19 1,728 46 Zo 14 494 11 256 11 
At least once a week 7,457 39 1,244 33 3,182 38 2037 44 995 42 
At least once a month 4,026 mi 399 11 1,980 24 1,148 7p) 499 7é4\ 
Less than once a month 3,182 nG7 296 8 1,663 20 764 17 459 20 
Not within past 12 months Jd 3 =) 1 283 3 133 3 86 4 
Not stated 151 1 -- -- 51 1 39 1 58 2 


Family and friends 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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between men and women. The greatest differences 
were among the divorced. Nineteen percent of 
divorced men saw their closest friend on a daily basis 
and 51% saw him/her weekly. For women, the 
proportions were 16% and 48%, respectively. 


Never-married Canadians were also more frequent 
letter writers and phone callers than all others 
(Table 6.12). For example, 34% of never-married 
people talked or wrote to their friend daily, while the 
same was true for only 9% of married Canadians and 
11% of people living common law. Of never-married 
women, 41% wrote or called their friend daily and 
38% weekly. For never-married men, 27% wrote or 
phoned daily and 44% weekly. 


6.3. DISCUSSION 


Parents and grandparents 


Findings from the 1990 GSS on contacts with family 
and friends add an important dimension to the 
understanding of family and friendship relationships. 
With the exception of the 1985 GSS where questions 
on contacts with family and friends were asked (see 
Stone, 1988), there are no other national data in which 
these aspects are explored among Canadians of all age 
groups. The information provided by the 1990 GSS is 
thus extremely important in assessing a central aspect 
of people’s lives. 


Contacts with family and friends are important to study 
for several reasons. They reveal the networks of social 
connections people have and how they work. Contacts 
also are important to health and well-being. For 
example, those who have social contacts are more 
likely to be better integrated into society and to have a 
lesser sense of social isolation, which works against 
suicide, anti-social behaviours, loneliness and a host of 
other social problems. Being part of a social network, 
in essence, is vital to what makes us human and what 
makes us strong. 


Previous research, largely with smaller samples, has 
focused on numbers of people with whom one 
maintains contact, and on the effects of the contacts on 
well-being (see, for example, Connidis, 1989a; 1989b; 
Hollinger & Heller, 1990; Leigh, 1982; Stone, 1988). 
Much, but not all of the previous research in this area, 
has focused on older adults and their family ties and 
friendship networks (Connidis, 1989). This is not 
surprising given that it is often adult children’s contacts 
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with their parents, or the reverse, that are of particular 
interest. Studies of contacts among families and friends 
are necessary to understand what family and caring 
means in the wider sense than a focus on families who 
live in the same household allows. 


The finding that over one-half of Canadians live in 
close proximity to at least one of their parents may 
suggest that Canadians are not so geographically 
mobile as is often thought, and remain tied to family in 
ways that determine where they live in adult life. That 
adult children live closer to mothers than to fathers or 
that mothers live closer to adult children than do 
fathers adds force to the conclusion that it is not simply 
coincidence that adult children live close to a parent. 
That it is never-married adult children who live 
furthest away suggests the possibility that once 
married, adult children might become more familial 
overall, including living closer to a parent. 


In 1990, the amount of contact reported by respondents 
with their parents and grandparents suggests that the 
often heard story that adult children have little interest 
in their parents or grandparents as they pursue their 
own careers and families is not supported by these 
data. In fact, it is those aged 15-24, who might be 
expected to be the most busy with their own lives, who 
report having the most contact with their grandparents. 
Even among those who live at a greater distance, 
there is considerable contact with parents, although 
predictably it is somewhat less frequent. 


A tendency for daughters more than sons to have daily 
contacts with a parent when living in close proximity 
emerges here, consistent with other research (Cicirelli, 
1983; Connidis, 1989b; Leigh, 1982; Statistics Canada, 
1991; Stone, 1988). The surprise in these findings is 
that it is sons who live closer to at least one parent 
rather than daughters. 


The findings on satisfaction reveal that, contrary to 
some popular beliefs, Canadians are, on average, 
content with the amount of contact they have with their 
parents. Contact with mothers seems more important, 
however, than contact with fathers, supporting earlier 
studies and models of family where mothers are more 
central than fathers (Hollinger & Heller, 1990). 


Contact by means other than personal visits reveals the 
often found gender difference — it is daughters who 
do the phoning or writing much more than sons. This 
contact means that daughters would be the first to 
know of any problems with the parent and be the first 
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ones to be called upon to help (Cicirelli, 1983; 
Connidis, 1989b; Matthews, 1987; McDaniel, 1993). 


Brothers and sisters 


Adult sibling contacts have not received the research 
attention that has been given to contacts between 
parents and adult children (Connidis, 1989b:71-72; 
Gold, 1987). It could be that sibling research has 
focused primarily on sibling rivalry studies to the 
neglect of other aspects. This is interesting because the 
sibling relationship can be of longer duration than the 
parent/child relationship. Sibling relationships, as 
Connidis points out, are unique in the sharing of 
cultural background, common family experience, 
similarity of physical and perhaps health situations, and 
shared life experiences. Thus, it would seem that 
siblings might be an important resource for aging 
individuals, a source of companionship, solace and 
support. 


Generally high levels of contact are reported with 
siblings, although less high than with parents. With 
age, contacts with siblings decreased, somewhat 
surprisingly. Findings here are generally consistent 
with those of Connidis (1989a; 1989b) and Gold 
(1987). Connidis (1989a:430) cautions against the 
interpretation that lack of contact with siblings means 
that there is no relationship; rather, she suggests that 
it could be "dormant," and resumed when needed or 
desired. Connidis further argues (1989a:431) that the 
future could see an increase in the importance of 
sibling ties to mid-life and older Canadians. She cites 
changing family trends, such as increased divorce and 
childlessness, as well as the smaller number of closely- 
spaced children as reasons for her prediction. 


Geographical proximity, not highlighted in analyses 
presented here, was found by Connidis (1989a) as the 
key to degree of sibling contact. She finds important 
gender differences as well, with sisters seeing each 
other more often than brothers, that are not found in 
the 1990 GSS initial analyses. With more detailed 
analyses, gender nuances might emerge. The finding 
that single siblings had the most contact is consistent 
with Connidis’ (1989a) and with Gold’s (1987) 
research. 


Friends 
Friendship ties are even less well understood than 


kinship ties (Hollinger & Heller, 1990). This may not 
be surprising since definitions of friends differ widely, 
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making the asking of questions about friends 
challenging. Hollinger and Heller (1990) point out, 
from their study of seven countries, that enormous 
cultural differences exist in how friends are seen and 
who are seen as friends. To Americans and Australians 
(and presumably Canadians as well, although Hollinger 
and Heller did not include Canada in their study), 
friends are defined in a wider and more casual way 
than for Germans, Austrians and Hungarians, who tend 
to see friends as closer and longer lasting. Britons and 
Italians fall somewhere in between. 


Canadians report having many friends, suggesting that 
they are part of social networks. Women tend to report 
having more friends than men, and older people have 
more than younger people, with same gender friends 
being the most common experience. The kinds of 
relationships people have with friends, as compared 
with siblings, parents or grandparents are not known 
from these data. Connidis and Davies (1992) argue for 
a model of analysis of contacts that includes the 
various options for companionship and support. They 
find, for example, that it is the entire network of kin 
and friends that one has that determines the nature of 
the relationship one develops with friends. An earlier 
study by Connidis and Davies (1990) finds that 
different actors in one’s social network are called upon 
for different purposes. This suggests that studies of 
contacts alone may not be enough to ascertain much 
about the relationship. Nonetheless, national data on 
social and support networks provide a much needed 
basis for further analysis and research. 


In concluding this chapter, unanswered questions 
remain and await further analysis of the 1990 General 
Social Survey data and further research sparked by 
these findings. One question arises from the 
cross-national study by Hollinger and Heller (1990); 
that is, that ethnicity might matter to contacts with 
family and friends. Hints emerge from the work of 
Dreidger and Chappell (1987) that this might be the 
case. It deserves exploration. 


Another unanswered question which emerges from this 
discussion is the need for greater attention to the 
effects of changing family patterns on contacts among 
family and friends. What, for example, is the effect of 
the recent phenomena where adult children continue to 
live with their parents or return home to live with their 
parents, known as the "cluttered nest" (Boyd & Pryor, 
1989) on future contacts with parents and 
grandparents, with siblings and with friends? 
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TABLE 6.1 
Parents’ living arrangements by gender and distance living from parent(s), 
population aged 15 and over not living with one or both parents, Canada, 1990 


Parents’ living arrangements 


Parents live Father Mother 
together Do not live together deceased deceased 
ee re Distance Distance Distance Distance 


org MOT p eens) from mother fromfather frommother from father 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 5,598 100 1,329 100 1,569 100 3,430 100 900 100 
Within 10 km 2,023 36 446 34 496 32 1,126 33 245 27 
11-50 km 1,079 19 268 20 309 20 656 19 163 geo 
51 - 100 km 434 8 98 7, 132 8 243 7 92 10 
101 - 200 km 411 Wh 79 6 89 6 234 7 49 5 
201 - 1,000 km 789 14 191 14 211 13 438 13 105 12 
Over 1,000 km 838 15 231 17 296 19 TAK 74 204 23 
Don't know/Not stated -~ _ - - 36 2 - -- 42 S) 

Men 

Total 2,678 100 648 100 739 100 1,604 100 487 100 
Within 10 km 1,061 40 221 34 240 32 §42 34 138 28 
11-50 km 482 18 120 18 135) wale 303 19 95 20 
51-100 km 182 if 45 ih 63 9 107 7 39 8 
101 - 200 km 166 6 45 TE 54 7 105 7 27 5 
201 - 1,000 km 369 14 93 14 94 $13 166 10 55 41 
Over 1,000 km 405 15 114 +18 133 nS. 368 23 115 24 
Don’t know/Not stated - - - -- - - os -- -- - 

Women 

Total 2,920 100 680 100 830 100 1,826 100 413 100 
Within 10 km 962 33 2250S 256 =31 584 32 106 26 
11-50km tele S20) 148 22 174 21 3537 19 68 16 
51-100 km 252 9 53 8 69 8 136 7 Soa o 
101 - 200 km 245 8 35 5 35 4 129 if 23 6 
201 - 1,000 km 420 14 98 14 117 4 271 15 50m 12 
Over 1,000 km 433 15 ne lind 163 20 347 19 8921 
Don’t know/Not stated - ~ -- - -- - - 24 6 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 6.2 
Frequency of personal contact with mother by gender, parents’ living arrangements and distance 
living from mother, population aged 15 and over not living with mother, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact with mother 


Less than 
once a 
Gender, parents’ living month/ 
arrangements and At least At least Not within 
distance living once a once a past 12 Not 
from mother Total Daily week month months stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 

Total 10,437 100 756 7 3,554 34 2,364 23 3,730 36 34 0 
Within 10 km 3,622 100 663 18 2,202 62 583 16 124 3 - -- 
11-50 km 2,019 100 78 4 1,034 51 717—s 36 190 9 - -- 
51-100 km 774 100 -- -- 186 24 416 54 65g - -- 
Over 100 km 3,958 100 -- -- 83 2 645 16 epra | atch - -- 

Parents live together 

Total 5,598 100 480 9 1,997 36 1,202 23 1,808 32 - -- 
Within 10 km 2,023 100 416 21 1,268 63 297 =«'15 43 72 - - 
11-50 km 1,079 100 54 5 571 2853 374 35 79 if -- -- 
51-100 km 434 100 -- -- Unisys 27 246 57 67 8616 -- -- 
Over 100 km 2,038 100 -- -- 42 2 376 «8618 Wik 72 -- -- 


Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from mother 


Total 1,329 100 80 6 395 30 333-25 519 39 -- -- 
Within 10 km 446 100 68 15 241 54 104 23 32 i -- -- 
11-50 km 268 100 -- - 131 49 8331 43 16 -- -- 
51-100 km 98 100 -- -- -- -- 56 58 29 +30 -- -- 
Over 100 km 502 100 -- - - - SH aed 404 81 -- - 


Father deceased - distance 
from mother 


Total 3,430 100 194 6 1279633 725 21 1,376 40 -- -- 
Within 10 km 1,126 100 i) elie 720 «464 180 16 48 4 -- -- 
11-50 km 656 100 -- -- 318 49 260 40 6510 - - 
§1-100 km 243 100 -- -- 58 24 114 47 68928 -- -- 
Over 100 km 1,386 100 -- -- -- -- uv ue 1182585 -- -- 

Men 

Total 

Total 4,965 100 303 6 1,638 33 1,220 25 1,784 36 - -- 
Within 10 km 1,828 100 272) 7 19 puis . 370 8=620 69 4 -- -- 
11-50 km 910 100 -- -- 419 46 378 = 41 88 10 -- -- 
51-100 km 333 100 -- -- (6 om23 186 56 66 20 -- -- 
Over 100 km 1,852 100 -- -- 27 1 286 15 1,537 83 -- -- 

Parents live together 

Total 2,678 100 220 8 958 36 635 24 852 «32 = 
Within 10 km 1,061 100 195 18 649 +61 195 18 - -- -- -- 
11-50 km 482 100 -- -- 245 3851 180 37 37 8 -- -- 
51-100 km 182 100 - - 55 30 OZ 56 - - -- -- 
Over 100 km 940 100 -- -- -- -- 158 17 770 =—82 -- -- 


Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from mother 


Total 648 100 26 4 180 28 179 28 264 «41 - -- 
Within 10 km 221 100 -- _- Wy ES Soe 27, -- - = = 
11-50 km 120 100 -- -- 46 39 48 40 -- -- = = 
51-100 km 45 100 -- - -- = = Es = es ae a 
Over 100 km 252 100 -- - - - 49 19 197 78 -- -- 


Father deceased - distance 
from mother 


Total 1,604 100 58 4 495 31 392 24 655 41 - - 
Within 10 km 542 100 57 4610 343 «63 114 (21 27 5 -- - 
11-50 km 303 100 -- - 126 «41 150 49 28 9 - -- 
51-100 km 107 100 -- - - -- Cio”, fas) Pf -- - 
Over 100 km 639 100 -- - - -- 68a 11 560 88 -- -- 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 6.2 
Frequency of personal contact with mother by gender, parents’ living arrangements and distance 
living from mother, population aged 15 and over not living with mother, Canada, 1990 - 


Concluded 
Frequency of contact with mother 
Less than 
once a 
Gender, parents’ living month/ 
arrangements and At least At least Not within 
distance living once a once a past 12 Not 
from mother Total Daily week month months stated 
No. % No, % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Women 
Total 
Total 5,472 100 453 8 1916 35 1,144 21 1946 36 - - 
Within 10 km 1,794 100 390 22 Were (Se! 213 «12 55 3 -- -- 
11-50 km 1,109 100 53 5 614 55 339 31 102 9 -- -- 
51-100 km 441 100 -- -- fe) AS 230 52 99 22 -- - 
Over 100 km 2,106 100 -- -- 56 3 359 17 1,684 80 -- - 
Parents live together 
Total 2,920 100 260 9 1,039 36 657%, 23 957 33 - -- 
Within 10 km 962 100 Zales 619 64 102. «11 -- -- -- - 
11-50 km 596 100 33 6 326 55 194 33 42 if - -- 
51-100 km 252 100 -- -- 61 24 144 57 46 «#418 - - 
Over 100 km 1,098 100 -- ~ 33 3 218 20 844 77 -- -- 


Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from mother 


Total 680 100 54 8 215 32 154 23 256 38 _ -- 
Within 10 km 225 100 47 21 121 54 45 20 -- - -- - 
11-50 km 148 100 -- - 85 57 35 24 -- -- - -- 
51-100 km 53 100 -- - -- -- 33 62 -- -- -- - 
Over 100 km 250 100 -- -- - -- 38 «15 207 +83 -- -- 


Father deceased - distance 
from mother 


Total 1,826 100 137 7 632 35 333 «18 721 39 - “ 
Within 10 km 584 100 17) 377 —s 6B 660 1 -- -- -- -- 
11-50 km 353 100 -- -- 193 55 11031 37 ~=10 - -- 
51-100 km 136 100 -- - 43 32 53 39 40 29 -- -- 
Over 100 km 747 ~=100 -- - - -- 103.14 622 83 -- -- 
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TABLE 6.3 
Frequency of personal contact with father by gender, parents’ living arrangements and distance 
living from father, population aged 15 and over not living with father, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact with father 


Less than 
once a 
Gender, parents’ living month/ 
arrangement and At least At least Not within 
distance living once a once a past 12 Not 
from father Total Daily week month months stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 
Total 8,159 100 573 7 2,481 30 97 wee 3,171 39 137 2 
Within 10 km 2,618 100 485 19 1,584 60 411 16 138 5 -- - 
11-50 km 1,561 100 72 5 685 44 549 35 253 16 -- -- 
51-100 km 686 100 - -- 148 22 345 50 184 27 -- - 
Over 100 km 3,093 100 -- -- 64 2 486 16 2,533 82 -- - 
Parents live together 
Total 5,598 100 480 9 1,997 36 1,292 23 1,808 32 -- -- 
Within 10 km 2,023 100 416 21 1,268 63 297 15 43 2 -- -- 
11-50 km 1,079 100 54 5 571 53 374 35 79 i -- -- 
51-100 km 434 100 -- -- Wie 27 246 57 67 16 - -- 
Over 100 km 2,038 100 -- -- 42 2 376 «8618 1,615 79 -- - 
Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from father 
Total 1,569 100 38 2 264 17 314 20 944 60 -- - 
Within 10 km 350 100 29 8 163 47 79 «223 79 «23 -- 
11-50 km 316 100 -- -- 2s 105 «33 135 43 - -- 
51-100 km 160 100 -- -- -- - 49 30 89 56 - - 
Over 100 km 696 100 - -- -- - (hey if 605 87 - - 
Mother deceased - distance 
from father 
Total 900 100 56 6 220 24 189 921 399 44 36 4 
Within 10 km 245 100 Q1 Ht7 153 62 35 14 -- - - -- 
11-50 km 163 100 -- -- 42 26 68 42 38 8=.23 -- - 
51-100 km 92 100 -- -- -- -- Sil oG 28 30 - - 
Over 100 km 358 100 - -- -- -- 34 9 3) 87 - 
Men 
Total 
Total 3,942 100 266 uf 1,226 31 889 23 1,495 38 66 2 
Within 10 km 1,361 100 220) 16 831 61 248 18 61 4 -- - 
11-50 km 737 100 38 5 300 41 210 eS, 124 17 -- -- 
51-100 km 298 100 -- -- (S25 den Sy 68 23 -- - 
Over 100 km 1,448 100 -- - - - 214 #15 1,208 83 -- -- 
Parents live together 
Total 2,678 100 220 8 958 36 635 24 852 §=«32 -- - 
Within 10 km 1,061 100 195 18 649 61 195 18 -- -- -- 
11-50 km 482 100 ~ - 245 51 180 37 37 8 -- -- 
51-100 km 182 100 - -- 55) 30 102556 - - - -- 
Over 100 km 940 100 -- - -- -- Sieh AIPA 770 =82 ~ - 
Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from father 
Total 739 100 -- -- 150 20 ose 411 56 - - 
Within 10 km 161 100 -- - 91 56 Shy | 28 mid, -- - 
11-50 km 160 100 - -- SOlZo 59 37 61 38 -- -- 
51-100 km 77 100 - -- -- -- -- - 360 47 - - 
Over 100 km 313 100 - -- - -- 40 13 261 83 -- - 
Mother deceased - distance 
from father 
Total 487 100 32 if 118 24 95 20 224 46 -- -- 
Within 10 km 138 100 -- -- 91 66 -- -- -- -- - -- 
11-50 km 95 100 -- -- -- -- 37 639 -- -- - -- 
51-100 km 39 100 - -- -- -- -- -- - - - -- 
Over 100 km 196 100 - -- — -- o -- 17/7, 90: - -- 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 6.3 
Frequency of personal contact with father by gender, parents’ living arrangements and distance 
living from father, population aged 15 and over not living with father, Canada, 1990 - Concluded 


——— 
Frequency of contact with father 


Less than 
once a 
Gender, parents’ living month/ 
arrangement and At least At least Not within 
distance living once a once a past 12 Not 
from father Total Daily week month months Stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Women 

Total 
Total 4,217 100 307 7 1,255 30 908 22 1,677 40 71 2 
Within 10 km 1,257 100 265 21 752 #60 163 13 77 6 ~ - 
11-50 km 823 100 34 4 385 47 274 =33 130 16 ~ - 
51-100 km 387 100 -- - 73 #42419 195 50 tie, 30) ~ - 
Over 100 km 1,645 100 -- - 44 3 212 Sh 1,325 81 - - 

Parents live together 
Total 2,920 100 260 9 1,039 36 657 23 957 33 - - 
Within 10 km 962 100 221 23 619 64 OZ eit - -- - - 
11-50 km 596 100 33 6 326 55 194 33 42 7 - - 
51-100 km 252 100 - - 61 24 144 «(57 46 18 - - 
Over 100 km 1,098 100 -- _- 33 3 218 20 844 77 - 


Parents separated/divorced - 
distance from father 


Total 830 100 24 3 114 14 1S5 #19 §33 64 - - 
Within 10 km 189 100 - - fiz 508 45 24 51 27 - - 
11-50 km 156 100 - - 35 23 47 730 74 «8647 ~ ~ 
51-100 km 82 100 - - -- - 24 29 53 64 - - 
Over 100 km 383 100 - -- - - 36 9 345 90 - - 
Mother deceased - distance 
from father 
Total 413 100 23 6 Ol meeS 93 23 175 42 - - 
Within 10 km 106 100 22,02 62 58 -- -- - - - - 
11-50 km 68 100 - -- 2435 31 45 - - - _ 
51-100 km 53 100 - - - -- Zi Si -- - _- - 
Over 100 km 162 100 - - -- ~ -- -- 134 83 - - 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 6.4 
Frequency of contact with mother by letter or phone, by gender and distance living from mother, 
population aged 15 and over not living with mother, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact with mother by letter or phone 


Not 
4 Atleastonce Atleast once Less than within past 
Gender and distance Total Daily a week a month once a month 12 months Not stated 


living from mother 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 10,437 100 1,591 15 4,590 44 2,807 27 947 9 435 4 67 1 
Within 10 km 3,622 100 1,064 29 1,842 51 365 10 146 4 191 5 -- - 
11-50 km 2,019 100 418 21 OU menos 313 15 128 6 79 4 -- _ 
51-100 km 774 100 70 9 389 50 208 27 65 8 38 5 -- -- 
Over 100 km 3,958 100 36 1 1,281 32 1,911 48 601 15 1415 3 -- - 
Don’t know/Not stated 64 100 -- - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 32 #50 

Men 

Total 4,965 100 376 8 2,137 43 1,569 5 832 596 12 252 S 34 1 
Within 10 km 1,828 100 257 314 1,028 56 299 16 116 6 119 6 -- - 
11-50 km 910 100 95 10 498 55 193 21 76 8 46 5 -- - 
51-100 km 333 100 - - 160 48 103° <3! 40 12 - -- -- - 
Over 100 km 1,852 100 -- -- 451 24 968 52 358 19 67 4 -- - 
Don’t know/Not stated 41 100 - - -- -- -- -- -- -- - - -- - 

Women 

Total 5,472 100 Uk <2 2,452 45 15238" 23 351 6 183 3 33 1 
Within 10 km 1,794 100 807 45 814 45 66 4 30 2 73 4 -- -- 
11-50 km 1,109 100 323 29 580 52 120° pit 52 5 33 3 -- -- 
51-100 km 441 100 50> eli 229s aO2 105 24 25 6 29 if -- -- 
Over 100 km 2,106 100 31 1 830 39 943 45 244 12 48 2 -- -- 
Don’t know/Not stated 23 100 - - -- -- - -- - - - - -- - 
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TABLE 6.5 
Frequency of personal contact with sibling(s) by age group and gender, population aged 
15 and over not living with sibling(s), Canada, 1990 


Age group 


Gender and Total 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 + 


frequency of contact 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 17,712 100 2,311 100 8,361 100 4,694 100 2,345 100 
Daily 1,322 7 334 14 651 8 211 4 126 5 
At least once a week 4,749 27 885 38 2,412 29 1,044 22 409 nd 
At least once a month 4,308 24 480 21 iP Ths) PX 1,126 24 424 18 
Less than once a month §,548 31 447 19 2,426 29 Uy SH 946 40 
Not within past 12 months 1,685 10 101 4 577 Uf 578 12 430 18 
Not stated 100 1 66 3 -- -- -- -- - - 

Men 

Total 8,580 100 1,134 100 4,135 100 2,290 100 1,020 100 
Daily 647 8 163 14 333 8 101 4 50 5 
At least once a week 2255, 26 432 =: 338 1,147 28 503 22 ites Ale 
At least once a month 210m 25 238) 2 1,156 28 B24 eS 193 19 
Less than once a month 2,647 31 224 20 1,203 29 848 37 371 36 
Not within past 12 months 862 10 40 4 282 if 313. 14 Zola wee 
Not stated 59 1 38 3 -- - -- - - - 

Women 

Total 9,132 100 1,177 100 4,225 100 2,404 100 1,325 100 
Daily 675 7 171 13 317 8 111 5 76 6 
At least once a week 2,493 27 453 38 1,264 30 541 22 236 18 
At least once a month 2,198 24 242 21 eliza 27, 602 25 231 iz 
Less than once a month 2,901 32 223 19 1,223 29 881 37 574 43 
Not within past 12 months 823 9 61 5 295 Uf 265) 1ii 203. 15 
Not stated 41 0 -- -- -- - -- -- - - 
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Frequency of personal contact with sibling(s) by marital status and gender, population aged 15 and over 
not living with sibling(s), Canada, 1990 


Gender and 
frequency of contact 


Both genders 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


Men 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


Women 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


Ue TAle= 
1,322 
4,749 
4,308 
5,548 
1,685 

100 


100 
7 


10,540 
598 
2,622 
2,616 
3,622 
1,065 


100 


Common 


law 


No. 


1,521 
127 
486 
407 
406 

92 


% 


100 
8 
32 
Zai/ 
PAT 


Marital status 


Divorced Separated 
No. % No % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


758 100 451 100 
41. 5 30 7 
196 26 101 22 
183 24 110 24 
244 32 141 31 
93°12 65 14 


Never 
Widowed married Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % 

924 100 3,425 100 94 100 
59 6 464 14 - = 
171 18 1,159 34 - = 
ica, ake, 791 23 24 25 
362 39 743 «22 31 (33 
15S! ws, 196) 6 - = 
- = (2m 2 - = 
172 100 1,912 100 49 100 
-- 23seni2 - = 
22) 013 635 533 - = 
48 28 448 23 - = 
69 40 440 23 - = 
ZOmalo Wie - = 
sat ae. 45 2 pane 
752 100 1,512 100 44 100 
54 4 47. 231 15 - = 
149 20 §24 35 - = 
129 17 343 23 - = 
293 39 303 20 - = 
27am 84 6 - = 
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TABLE 6.7 
Frequency of contact with sibling(s) by letter or phone, by age group and gender, 
population aged 15 and over not living with sibling(s), Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Gender and Total 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 + 
frequency 
of contact No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both genders 

Total 17,712 100 2,311 100 8,361 100 4,694 100 2,345 100 
Daily 1,256 if 254 it 598 7 241 5 163 Ve 
At least once a week §) 730) 32 974 42 2,877 34 1,266 27 613 26 
At least once a month 5,368 30 563 24 ZO! 1,444 31 655 28 
Less than once a month 4,203 24 2358 10 1,802 22 15450 Sil 715 6©6=—s 30 
Not within past 12 months 1,049 6 220 10 355 4 287 6 187 8 
Not stated 107 1 66 3 - -- -- -- - - 

Men 

Total 8,580 100 1,134 100 4,135 100 2,290 100 1,020 100 
Daily 365 4 86 8 189 5 60 3 30 3 
At least once a week 2,464 29 474 42 i253. 30 Siti 22 226 ee 
At least once a month rae Ail 32 21825 1,413) 34 742 32 PAS) Pf 
Less than once a month 2,366 28 1405 12 1,046 25 807 35 373 «37 
Not within past 12 months 613 re 119 10 218 5 169 7 107. 10 
Not stated 61 1 38 3 - -- - -- -- - 

Women 

Total 9,132 100 IAA S00) 4,225 100 2,404 100 1,325 100 
Daily 891 10 167 14 409 10 182 8 133 10 
At least once a week 3,266 36 501 43 1,623 38 756 = 387 829 
At least once a month 2,657 29 285 24 1,294 31 702 29 376 28 
Less than once a month 1,836 20 96 8 756 #18 643 27 342 26 
Not within past 12 months 436 5 101 9 137 3 117 5 81 6 
Not stated 46 1 - -- - -- - - -- - 
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Frequency of contact with sibling(s) by letter or phone, by marital status and gender, population aged 15 
and over not living with sibling(s), Canada, 1990 


Gender and 


Total 
frequency 
of contact 
No. 

Both genders 

Total 17,712 
Daily 1,256 
At least once a week 5,730 
At least once a month 5,368 
Less than once a month 4,203 
Not within past 12 months 1,049 
Not stated 107 

Men 

Total 8,580 
Daily 365 
At least once a week 2,464 
At least once a month PAT fa 
Less than once a month 2,366 
Not within past 12 months 613 
Not stated 61 

Women 

Total 9,132 
Daily 891 
At least once a week 3,266 
At least once a month 2,657 
Less than once a month 1,836 
Not within past 12 months 436 
Not stated 46 


% 


100 


Marital status 


Common 

Married law Divorced Separated 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 

(Numbers in thousands) 
10,540 100 1,521 100 758 100 451 100 
601 6 132 9 65> 9 24 5 
3,194 30 §22 34 237 31 146 32 
3,339 32 485 32 218 29 111 24 
2,870 27 296 19 190 25 Aili) 25 
Sion so Sis 5 47 6 55 12 
5,230 100 757 100 273 100 187 100 
173 3 41 5 - = - = 
1,325 25 260 34 72 26 48 26 
lial 33 233 «31 92 34 44 24 
1,678 32 WA) 7 82 30 57. 31 
326 «6 Si i, - = 34 18 
5,311 100 764 100 485 100 264 100 
428 8 90 12 CY, 4/2 - = 
1,870 35 263 34 165 34 98 37 
1,622 31 253 33 126 26 66 25 
1,192 22 125 16 108 22 54 20 
189 4 30 4 28 «6 - = 


Never 
Widowed married Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % 

924 100 3,425 100 94 100 
86 9 345 10 - = 
272 29 1,339 39 - = 
267 29 926 27 23 24 
227 25 480 14 29 31 
71 #8 263 «8 - = 
-- os Ve - = 
172 100 1,912 100 49 100 
-- = 133) 97 - = 
41 24 709 37 - = 
58 33 557 29 - = 
53, 311 310 16 - = 
“oo 158.8 - = 
“os 45 2 - = 
752 100 1,512 100 44 100 
80 11 211 14 - = 
23st 631 42 - = 
209 28 368 24 - = 
174 23 170 11 - = 
S/S 105° 7 - = 
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TABLE 6.9 
Number of friends by age group and gender, population aged 15 and over, 
Canada, 1990 


Age group 
Total 
Gender and population 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 + 


number of friends 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 20,526 100 3,838 100 8,787 100 5,110 100 2,790 100 
No friends 1,386 he 83 2 383 4 490 10 431 15 
1-2 friends CHIT as} 558) al 1,481 17 832 16 406 15 
3-5 friends 6812 33 1,675 44 3,150 36 iO 7 msg 610 22 
6-9 friends 3,431 17 629 16 1,521 ee, S/O ais 411 15 
10 or more friends 5,425 26 888 23 Zen neD 1,492 29 834 30 
Not stated 194 1 -- - 41 0 50 1 99 4 

Men 

Total 10,038 100 1,955 100 4,364 100 2,526 100 1,193 100 
No friends 709 7 46 2 187 4 263 10 ZZ 
1-2 friends 1,480 14 237 Ss «12 6/7, 6 365 14 151 13 
3-5 friends 2,971 30 827 42 1,396 32 546 22 202 17 
6-9 friends 1,746 17 342 818 2 N8 464 18 167 14 
10 or more friends 3,103 31 500 26 1,307 30 876 35 420 35 
Not stated 80 1 -- -- 24 1 -- - 41 3 

Women 

Total 10,487 100 1,884 100 4,423 100 2,584 100 1,597 100 
No friends 678 6 37 2 195 4 227 9 218 14 
1-2 friends 1,848 18 321 ef 804 18 467 18 255 no 
3-5 friends 3,841 37 848 45 1,754 40 831 32 408 26 
6-9 friends 1,685 16 287 15 748 «#417 406 16 244 15 
10 or more friends Za2e we2 388)" 521 905 20 616 24 414 26 
Not stated 114 1 -- -- - - 37 1 58 4 
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TABLE 6.10 
Place where friendship with closest friend started by age group and gender, population 
aged 15 and over having a close friend, Canada, 1990 


Age group 


Total 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 + 
Gender and place 


where iiendsiip stated wot’ og Now. Regt Tote, ™ No. coe Not Mae 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 

Total 19,139 100 3,755 100 8,404 100 4,621 100 2,359 100 
School 5,664 30 2,168 58 2,648 32 582 13 266 «11 
Work 4095 21 323 9 Pais XS) Wry Pi 364 =15 
Club or organization 1,489 8 195 5 538 6 461 10 245 10 
Church 658 3 59 2 217 3 216 5 166 7 
Home or neighbourhood 4,322 23 534 14 1,539 18 1,350 29 899 38 
Through family 1,218 6 146 4 504 6 370 8 198 8 
Through friend 1,144 6 246 U 561 7 239 5 98 4 
Other/Not stated 600 3 84 2 225 3 165 4 124 § 

Men 

Total 9,330 100 1,909 100 4,177 100 2,263 100 981 100 
School 2,908 31 1,107 58 1,411 34 293 13 98 10 
Work 2,235 24 165 9 1,134 27 730 48632 207 21 
Club or organization 769 8 106 6 302 U 266 12 95 10 
Church 258 3 - -- 93 2 74 3 57 6 
Home or neighbourhood 1,946 21 307 16 TAK ali 564 25 362 8637 
Through family 463 5 55 3 168 4 168 if 73 i 
Through friend 447 5 104 5 225 5 89 4 30 3 
Other/Not stated 302 3 32 2 131 3 79 3 60 6 

Women 

Total 9,810 100 1,846 100 4,228 100 2,357 100 1,378 100 
School 2,756 28 1,062 or, 1,237 29 289 12 168 12 
Work 1,860 19 158 9 1,038 25 506 21 use ah 
Club or organization 670 7 90 § 236 6 195 8 149 «+11 
Church 400 4 - -- 124 3 143 6 109 8 
Home or neighbourhood 2,376 24 221 ae 826 20 786 = 333 537 939 
Through family 755 8 91 5 336 8 202 9 nIZ9 9 
Through friend 696 7 142 8 336 8 150 6 68 & 
Other/Not stated 297 3 53 3 94 2 86 4 64 5 
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Frequency of personal contact with closest friend by marital status and gender, population aged 15 and 
over not living with closest friend, Canada, 1990 


Gender and 
frequency of contact 


Marital status 


Common Never 
Total! Married law Divorced Separated Widowed married Not stated 


Both genders 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


Men 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


Women 

Total 
Daily 
At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Less than once a month 
Not within past 12 months 
Not stated 


19,062 100 10,418 100 1,475 100 763 100 433 100 949 100 4,934 100 89 100 
3,088\a19R 1, 1625510 242 16 130 17 55: 13 147 15 1,932 39 - = 
7,457 39 4,113 39 566 38 374 49 213 49 446 47 1,712 35 34 38 
4,026 21 2,628 25 314 21 154 20 84 19 170 18 664 13 - = 
3,182 17 2,049 20 320 22 TAL - 1Ke) 6615 144 15 517 10 - = 

557 3 363 3 Shi 2 25 3 - = pap) 94, 2 - = 

1S a 102. «1 - = - = - = - = - - - - 


9,288 100 5,138 100 739 100 267 100 181 100 184 100 2,731 100 49 100 


9,774 100 5,280 100 737 100 496 100 253 100 765 100 2,203 100 41 100 
1,788 18 514 10 123. 1% 80 16 41 16 111. «15 906 41 - = 
3,866 40 2,170 41 279 38 237 48 105 42 366 48 694 32 - - 
2,138 22 1,370) eco 174 24 108 22 47 19 132 17 297 13 - = 


1,625 17" 1 O00 s19 140 19 50 10 52 21 123 16 Zolli - = 
302 3 191 4 - = - - -— - 23 «3 44 2 - = 
55 1 28° 4 - = - = - oo - - = Ss ee 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 6.12 
Frequency of contact with closest friend by letter or phone, by marital status and gender, population 
aged 15 and over not living with closest friend, Canada, 1990 


Marital status 


Common Never 
Gender and Total! Married law Divorced Separated Widowed married Not stated 
frequency of contact =~ af Mit hs hhh ip hii iii a a aaa ae 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 

Total 19,062 100 10,418 100 1,475 100 763 100 433 100 949 100 4,934 100 89 100 
Daily 3,192 17 894 9 Siam 165 22 88 20 214 23 1,656 34 - = 
At least once a week 7,925 42 4,223 41 616 42 382 50 199 46 4383 46 2,043 41 29 32 
At least once a month 4,218 22 2,829 27 So/eecs 119 16 86 20 142 15 694 14 - = 
Less than once a month 2,464 13 1,668 16 262 18 71 9 40 9 88 9 321 vf - = 
Not within past 12 months 1,109 6 TA89) Rs 100 7 220 eS - oo yf (3) 205 4 - = 
Not stated 153) 0 104 #1 - = - = - = - = - = - = 

Men 

Total 9,288 100 5,138 100 739 100 267 100 181 100 184 100 2,731 100 49 100 
Daily 1,173 13 2088) 5 73 #10 38 14 - = 33 18 747 27 - = 
At least once a week 3,DSON Gore iL 26no4 PHhs) Hf 131 49 101 56 12) 39) wale Zicen 44 - 
At least once a month 2,224 24 1,509 29 186 25 49 18 37 20 35 19 402 15 - = 
Less than once a month 1,480 16 1,039 20 145 20 34 13 - 24 13 PAs 3) - = 
Not within past 12 months 119° 8 531 10 57 68 - = - = - = 146 «#5 - - 
Not stated 96 1 Uh 4 - - - oo - = - = - = - = 

Women 

Total 9,774 100 5,280 100 737 100 496 100 253 100 765 100 2,203 100 41 100 
Daily 2,020 21 635 12 84 11 Z7eZo 69 27 181 24 909 41 - = 
At least once a week 4,388 45 2,496 47 340 46 251 51 98 39 361 47 830 38 - = 
At least once a month 1,994 20 1;32125 1520 71 14 49 19 108 14 292 13 - = 
Less than once a month 984 10 629 12 117 16 Sian di P45) Sai) 64 8 108 5 - = 
Not within past 12 months 331 3 169 3 43 6 - = - = 40 5 SORES - - 
Not stated S/n 31 1 - = - = - = - = - = - = 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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CHAPTER 7 


OLDER CANADIANS IN FAMILIES 


7.1 #METHODS 

Although many of the topics in this chapter have been 
discussed earlier, it focuses solely on the family 
structures and dynamics of Canadians aged 65 and 
over. Data related to the structure and dynamics of 
older families are based on questions asked of all 
respondents, with most of the analyses limited to those 
aged 65 and over, and a select few including those 
aged 45-64 as well. In this way, a glimpse is offered 
of life for older Canadians from two generations. 


Until 1985, when the first General Social Survey (GSS) 
was conducted, no Canada-wide data existed on the 
family and social aspects of aging, except for what 
could be gleaned from the census, vital statistics and 
other existing data sources designed for other purposes. 
The 1990 GSS, with its focus on family and friends, 
enabled a glimpse into the lives and experiences of 
older Canadians in families. 


Items related to family and household type and living 
arrangements were derived from answers to questions 
in) sectionsia Acae@oe EL ands Jimofe the, GSS 5-2 
Questionnaire. 


Items related to marital status were found in Section H. 
For this analysis, the question on legal marital status 
(H3) was combined with the question on currently 
living common law (J2), unless otherwise indicated. 
Separation was determined from questions about 
whether the respondent was living with the spouse (H5) 
or was separated (H6). Widowhood or divorce was 
determined by responses to questions about the end of 
the last marriage (H22, H33, J12 and J17). 


Section C contains questions related to children and 
grandchildren. Detailed data were collected on natural 
children (i.e. those the respondent had given birth to or 
fathered) (C4), adopted children (C3), and step- 
children (C2) including their names, birth dates, 
gender and whether the child lived in the household. 
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asked whether 
if so, the total 


Respondents were 
grandchildren, and 
grandchildren (C6). 


they had 
number of 


Respondents were asked questions concerning their 
siblings (Section B) including how many siblings the 
respondent had and if they were still alive at the time 
of the survey. Respondents were also asked about 
contacts with siblings. 


Questions on the 1990 GSS relating to contact with and 
distance from children relied on the concept of the 
"reference child." This is the child with whom the 
respondent reported having the most contact. Only 
adult children who did not live with the respondent 
were eligible to be selected as the reference child. In 
addition, only people who had children (i.e. natural, 
step, adopted) alive at the time of the survey were 
asked to select a reference child and answered 
questions about this child and their relationship with 
them. Satisfaction with contact was measured by 
response to C37, asking whether the respondent saw 
the reference child less, more often or just the right 
amount. 


For analyses involving middle-aged children (aged 45- 
64) and their parents, questions related to distance 
from (A8 and A31) and contacts with parents (A9 and 
A32) were used. 


7.22 RESULTS 


7.2.1 Family Structures 


Living arrangements 


In 1990, Canadians aged 65 and over, on average, 
lived in small households consisting of one or two 
people (Text Table 7.1). Notable differences in 
household type were apparent by gender. More 
women (42%) reported living alone than men (16%). 
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TEXT TABLE 7.1 


Living arrangements by age group and gender, population aged 65 and over, Canada, 1990 


Age group 
and gender Total Alone 
No. % No. % 
65 + 
Both genders 2,790 100 854 31 
Men 11936 2100 186 16 
Women E597 100 667 42 
80 + 
Both genders 430 100 206 48 
Men L7Shavel00 37 21 
Women 252 100 169 67 


Alternatively, more men (64%) than women (37%) 
lived with a spouse. This gender difference increased 
among Canadians aged 80 and over, where over 
two-thirds of women (67%) lived alone, while over 
two-thirds of men (68%) lived with a spouse. To a 
large degree, this reflects women’s longer life 
expectancy and men’s greater likelihood of dying in an 
intact union. To some extent, this may also be a 
function of the spouse living in an institution. It 
should be noted, however, that living alone was an 
experience not unique to women, in that 21% of men 
aged 80 and over also reported living alone. 


Legal marital status 


Legal marital status was consistent with the family 
living arrangements of Canadians aged 65 and over. 
Widowhood is a more common experience for women, 
and one associated with reduced income, trauma of not 
only the death of a spouse, but often the long-term 
caregiving that precedes the death, and greater 
likelihood of living alone (Connidis, 1989; Harrison, 
1981; McDaniel, 1992; Statistics Canada, 1991; Stone, 
1988). Among women aged 65 and over, 43% were 
married and 43% were widowed (Figure 7.1). The 
vast majority of men in this age group (78%) were 
married (including common law) and only 11% 
widowed. 


Living arrangements 


Couple Couple with 
only children Other 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1,349 48 209 i 379 14 
763 64 142 12 102 9 
585 37 67 4 P| (7 
153 36 -- -- 63 15 
121 68 -- =- -- == 

By 13 -- -- 49 19 


General Social Survey, 1990 
Brothers and sisters 


Many older Canadians reported that they came from 
families with many brothers and sisters (Text Table 
7.2). In fact, over half (53%) reported five or more 
siblings (i.e. alive or deceased). Another 9% had one 
sibling and 33% reported two to four siblings. Only 
5% said that they had no siblings. 


Children — natural, adopted and step-children 


Most older Canadians (82%) reported that they had 
had their own children (Table 7.1). About two-thirds 
(60%) reported one to four children, while 22% said 
they had had five or more children of their own. 
While more men (64%) than women (57%) reported 
one to four children, more women (24%) than men 
(19%) said they had had five or more. 


Approximately 4% of older Canadians reported having 
ever raised step-children. In addition, about 5% of 
older Canadians had adopted children. Of these, about 
4% had adopted one child and another 2% had adopted 
two or more children. Differences by gender were 
small. 
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FIGURE 7.1 


Marital status by gender, population aged 65 and over, Canada, 1990 


Not stated 


Men 


TEXT TABLE 7.2 

Total number of brothers and sisters (living and 
deceased) by gender, population aged 65 and over, 
Canada, 1990 


Gender 
Number of — Both genders Men Women 
brothers.a0d . a 
sisters No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Total 2,790 100 1,193 100 1,597 100 
None 131 5 52 4 79 5 
One 240 9 91 8 149 9 
Two-four 919 33 424 36 495 31 
Five or more 1,492 53 621 52 S22 DD) 


Not stated as Lt bs Abs ae “6 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Married 


Not stated 
1% 


General Social Survey, 1990 


Grandchildren 


In 1990, most older Canadians (76%) had 
grandchildren (Text Table 7.3). About 29% of 
Canadians had two to four grandchildren and an 
additional 25% had five to nine. Another 10% had ten 
to fourteen grandchildren and 8% had fifteen or more. 
Only 5% reported one grandchild. More men (25%) 
than women (22%) said that they did not have 
grandchildren. Approximately equal proportions of 
men and women reported one to nine grandchildren, 
while more women (20%) than men (14%) reported ten 
or more grandchildren. 


7.2.2 Family Dynamics 
Contacts and distance 


In 1990, older Canadians, on average, tended to live 
close to the child with whom they had the most 
contact. Approximately half of all older Canadians 
lived within 10 km of the reference child (Text Table 
7.4). Overall, as distance from the reference child 
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increased, the frequency of contact diminished. 
However, few Canadians reported that they did not 
have any contact with the reference child. Among 
those living within 10 km, 26% had contact with their 
child on a daily basis and 60% had contact at least 
once a week (Table 7.2). Another 22% of older 
Canadians lived within 11-50 km and tended more 
towards weekly (53%) and monthly visits (36%). 


TEXT TABLE 7.3 
Number of grandchildren by gender, population aged 
65 and over, Canada, 1990 


Gender 

Number of Both genders Men Women 
grandchildren 

No. %o No. J No. % 

(Numbers in thousands) 

Total 27902 100 1193) LOO NeS 97 100 

None 648 23 303mm 345ml! 

One 132 5 63 5 68 4 

Two-four 795 29 Bly Bie 417 26 

Five-nine 106m 25 DS 723} ABO) BI 

Ten-fourteen 271 10 96 8 NW/Sy All 

Fifteen or more 211 8 69 6 142 9 

Not stated 26 1 -- -- -- -- 


General Social Survey, 1990 


TEXT TABLE 7.4 


= 4 = 


Among older Canadians living 51-100 km or more 
away, monthly and visits less frequent than monthly 
predominated. For those living more than 100 km 
away (20%), 73% reported contacts less often than 
once a month (including not within past 12 months). 


Older women, regardless of distance, tended to have 
more contact with their reference child than did men. 
As well, fewer women than men reported contact less 
than once a month or no contact at all. 


The majority of both men (73%) and women (69%) 
aged 65 and over thought that the amount of contact 
they had with their child was just right (Table 7.3). 
Men, on average, were slightly happier than women 
with the frequency of contact. About one-in-five 
married men and three-in-ten married women said they 
would like to have more contact with their reference 
child. More widowed men (30%) than widowed 
women (27%) would like more contact than they had. 
Very few expressed concern about having too much 
contact with their reference child. 


Contact with siblings 


Most older Canadians (59%) with living siblings saw 
their siblings less than once a month or not within the 
past 12 months. However, 17% reported weekly 
contact and 18% monthly contact (Table 7.4). Only 
5% had daily visits. 


Distance from reference child by gender, population aged 65 and over not living with reference child, Canada, 1990 


Distance from reference child 


Within 

Gender Total 10 km 
No. % No. % 
Both genders 22312100 1,104 48 
Men 997 100 466 47 
Women 1,314 100 638 49 
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11- 51- Over Do not know/ 
50 km 100 km 100 km Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
507 MD 181 8 469 20 50 2 
207 21 Wal 8 230 DS -- -- 
300 23 105 8 239 18 32 D2, 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Overall, both older men and women maintained the 
same frequency of contact with their siblings. 
However, more women (43%) than men (36%) 
reported contacts less frequent than once a month. As 
well, more men (22%) than women (15%) reported no 
contact within the past 12 months. 


Overall, those who were unmarried” reported the most 
contact with their siblings. In fact, 10% had daily 
contact and another 22% saw their siblings at least 
once a week. Unmarried women were the most 
frequent visitors of their siblings: over 25% saw their 
siblings at least once a week. Married men and 
women maintained about the same amount of contact 
with their siblings. 


Women reported more contact with siblings by letter or 
phone than did men. In fact, 39% of women 
maintained daily or weekly contact with their brothers 
or sisters by phone or mail, compared with 25% of 
men (Text Table 7.5). Men (47%) were more likely 
than women (32%) to report letter or phone contact 
less often than once a month or not within the past 12 
months. 


* Includes never married, separated and divorced. 
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Distance and contact with parents 


In light of the dramatic changes in the probabilities of 
having a surviving parent well into old age, it seems 
more appropriate to examine contacts that middle-aged 
Canadians (aged 45-64) had with their parents. In 
1990, approximately 50% of people aged 45-64 
reported that at least one of their parents was living 
(data not shown). 


The majority (57%) of middle-aged Canadians whose 
mothers were alive at the time of the survey 
maintained contact with their mothers at least once a 
month (Table 7.5). However, not surprisingly, contact 
declined as distance from mothers increased. For 
example, 80% of people who lived within 10 km of 
their mothers had weekly or daily visits, whereas only 
50% of people who lived 11-50 km saw their mothers 
on a daily or weekly basis. 


A gender difference was apparent in contact with 
mothers among middle-aged children. Women tended 
to have more daily or weekly visits than men, if they 
lived within 50 km. Men, although frequent weekly 
visitors of their mothers, tended more toward monthly 
visits. With increased distance from mothers, women 
maintained more contacts than men. 


Frequency of contact with sibling(s) by letter or phone by gender, population aged 65 and over not living with 


sibling(s), Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact by letter or phone with sibling 


Less than Not within 
At least At least once once a past 12 Not 

Gender Total Daily once a week a month month months stated 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both genders 2,345 100 163 7 Cho 20 G55" 7-25 aS 30 187 8 -- -- 
Men 1,020 100 30 3 226 22 219 27 373 37 107 10 - -- 
Women 15325" * 100 133 10 S57 "" 29 B76" 28 342 26 81 6 -- -- 


General Social Survey, 
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For fathers, the pattern was different. | Fewer 
Canadians had living fathers, a result of men’s lower 
life expectancies. Only fathers who lived very close to 
middle-aged children saw them once a week or once a 
month. Contacts with fathers were generally less than 
with mothers. The proportion with no contact was 
very small. 


Emotional supports 


In 1990, most Canadians aged 65 and over reported 
their spouse or partner and relative (parent excluded) 
to be their main sources of emotional support (Table 
7.6). Overall, women aged 65 and over tended to 
report more potential sources of support when a bit 
down or depressed than did men. A large portion of 
married or common-law people reported that they 
would turn to their spouse or partner for support. 
However, married or common-law men (45%) were 
more likely to do so than were women (36%). 
Married or common-law women (31%) were more 
likely to seek support from one of their children or 
other relatives than men (19%). As well, more 
married or common-law women (12%) said they would 
seek out a friend than did men (5%). However, more 
men (8%) than women (5%) reported they would not 
seek support from anyone. 


When upset with a spouse or partner, most older 
Canadians (27%) would turn to a relative (other than 
parent) for support (Table 7.7). However, many older 
Canadians (30%) reported that they did not know who 
they would turn to for support and 21% said they 
would not seek support. More women (29%) than men 
(25%) would turn to a relative (parent excluded) for 
support in these circumstances. A larger proportion of 
men (23%) than women (19%) reported they would not 
talk to anyone when upset. A slightly higher 
proportion of women (7%) said they would seek 
support from a friend than did men (5%). 
Approximately 14% of both men and women would 
seek help from a professional when upset with their 
spouse or partner. 


7.3. DISCUSSION 


Family structure 


The family life of older Canadians is of strong interest 
in an aging Canada for several reasons. However, 
much is either not known or misunderstood. Families 
often provide important supports for Canadians, and 
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this is no less true for seniors. As mentioned in the 
previous chapter, connections with social networks, 
including family ties, are important to well-being. 


A central and recurrent theme in the findings in this 
chapter is the different ways in which older women 
and men are positioned in families (Dulude, 1987; 
McDaniel, 1989). For example, over two-thirds of 
women over the age of 80 lived alone, while over two- 
thirds of men of the same age lived in a conjugal 
union. It is not that men or women choose to 
experience family differently after age 80, but rather 
that men’s shorter life expectancy and the fact that they 
tend, on average, to marry women slightly younger 
than they are, means that family life for men late in 
life differs sharply from family life for women. 
Similarly, it was found that most men over age 65 
were married, including common law, while at age 65, 
only half of women were married, with the percentage 
declining with the years. These differences are also, 
to a lesser degree, a function of differential remarriage 
rates — men are more likely to remarry than women. 


The implications of these differences are large and 
important. Women who are without spouses late in life 
and who have had spouses for most of their lives, will 
have experienced one of life’s most traumatic events, 
the death of a spouse. This means that they are not 
only deprived of their life’s companion, but more often 
than not (given the common causes of death today), 
they had nursed the spouse through his last days, with 
great stress and distress. Living alone after this trauma 
can prove challenging for both the widow and other 
family members (McDaniel, 1993). Population aging 
and the growing number of widows who live alone 
account, in part, for the dramatic increases in the rate 
of solo living over recent decades (Harrison, 1981). 


Many older Canadians come from families with large 
numbers of siblings which means that they have 
experienced family in ways different than today, or 
when these Canadians raised their own families (Gee, 
1990). Family size has declined considerably since 
these older people grew up in families with, on 
average, five or more siblings. Many contemporary 
seniors report that their sisters are still living, while 
many of their brothers are not. 


The fact of having not only siblings, but also adult 
children, means that family for today’s seniors is 
complex and multi-generational. Gee (1990) reveals the 
extent to which the experience of family has changed 
today. Almost three-quarters report having 
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grandchildren as well. This means that family contacts 
are potentially, at least, multiple and varied. As Gee 
(1990) points out, people today can expect to be alive 
with more generations of their families still alive than 
ever before. Canadians over the age of 65 are in touch 
with both the past — their large families of origin — 
and the future, their children’s children who, on 
average, will be part of much smaller families 
(Statistics Canada, 1990). 


Family dynamics 


How do changing family structures affect family 
dynamics? It has been seen, with 1990 GSS data, that 
family complexity among today’s seniors has meant 
that family contacts are maintained, with relatives often 
living in close proximity, and frequent visits are the 
norm. The frequency of visits of older parents with 
their reference child is high indeed, with approximately 
57% visiting at least once a week, and another 21% 
having monthly contacts. These findings are consistent 
with earlier research (Connidis, 1989; McDaniel & 
McKinnon, 1993; Statistics Canada, 1991), including 
the 1985 General Social Survey (Stone, 1988), the first 
national survey to ask these kinds of questions. This 
finding contrasts vividly with the common image 
of adult children abandoning their parents and 
grandparents. 


Most seniors are very happy with the amount of 
contact they have with their reference child, but men, 
on average, tend to be happier with the contacts than 
women. Not surprisingly, it is women who maintain 
the most contact with siblings as well as other family 
members. This is consistent with findings of smaller 
scale studies done by Connidis (1989). However, 
marital status affects contacts with siblings in ways that 
challenge interpretation. Perhaps future research will 
shed more light on this. 


Seniors with mothers still alive (a growing proportion 
as the research of Gee (1990) reveals) tend to have 
regular contact with their mothers. Middle-aged 
Canadians tend to have contact with their mothers 
about once a month, unless they live in close proximity 
in which case they see each other more often. 


Fathers tend to have less contact, supporting previous 
research which suggests that fathers tend to be more 
distant and isolated from family interactions than 
mothers (McDaniel, 1993). 
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Number of natural, step-, and adopted children by gender, population 
aged 65 and over, Canada, 1990 


Number of children 


Number of natural children 
Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five or more 

Not stated 


Number of step-children 
Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or more 

Not stated 


Number of adopted children 
Total 

None 

One 

Two or more 

Not stated 


Both 
genders 


No. 


% 


(Numbers in thousands) 


100 
18 
12 
20 
15 
13 
22 


Gender 


Men 


No. 


1,193 
203 
164 
256 
175 
164 
233 


% 


100 
17 
14 
21 
15 
14 
19 


Women 


No. 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 7.2 
Frequency of personal contact with reference child by gender and distance, population aged 
65 and over not living with reference child, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact with reference child 


Less than 
once a month/ 
Gender and distance At least At least Not within past Not 
from reference child Total Daily once aweek onceamonth 12 months stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 2,312 100 S10) 913 1,015 44 492 21 458 20 36 2 
10 km or less 1,104 100 282 26 667 60 They ae 38 3 - - 
11-50 km 507 100 24 5 270 mms 181 36 32 6 -- -- 
51-100 km 181 100 -- -- 49 27 89 49 39 22 -- - 
Over 100 km 469 100 -- -- -- - 102 22 344 73 -- - 
Do not know/Not stated 50 100 - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 29 58 

Men 

Total 997 100 121 12 435 44 206 21 220 22 -- -- 
10 km or less 466 100 109 23 297 64 47 10 -- -- -- _ 
11-50 km 207 100 -- - 109 52 745) 36 -- -- -- - 
51-100 km Ta. 100 -- -- -- -- 42 55 -- - - - 
Over 100 km 230 100 -- - -- -- 42 18 176 76 - = 


Do not know/Not stated = = == = = = = = = ss = = 


Women 

Total 1,314 100 189 14 580 44 286 22 238 «8618 -- -- 
10 km or less 638 100 See Al ets) 68 11 26 4 - -- 
11-50 km 300 100 - -- 162 54 106 35 -- _ — = 
51-100 km 105 100 -- -- 337 31 47 45 Pitlon fB - _ 
Over 100 km 239 100 -- -- -- -- 60 25 167 70 - - 
Do not know/Not stated 32 100 -- -- -- -- -- -- - - - _ 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Satisfaction with frequency of personal contact with reference child by 
gender and marital status, population aged 65 and over not living with 
reference child, Canada, 1990 


Gender and 
marital status 


Both genders 
Total 
Married 
Widowed 
Unmarried 
Not stated 


Men 

Total 
Married 
Widowed 
Unmarried 
Not stated 


Women 

Total 
Married 
Widowed 
Unmarried 
Not stated 


Satisifaction with frequency of contact 
with reference child 


Less More 
often than About the often than 
Total would like  rightamount would like 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


2,312 100 6222 
1,423 100 361 25 


135 100 53 39 165 557. ~ -- 


806 100 180 22 C1256 - -- 


120 100 36 30 Uy (ee) - a 
56 100 -- -- 30 54 - = 
1,314 100 378 29 901 69 - -- 


Not 
stated 


No. 


% 


General Social Survey, 1990 


ag ee ee en 
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TABLE 7.4 
Frequency of personal contacts with siblings by gender and marital status, population aged 65 and 
over not living with sibling, Canada, 1990 


Frequency of contact with siblings 


At least At least Less than Not within 
once a once a once a past 12 Not 
diepboees 5 Total Daily week month month months stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both genders 

Total 2,345 100 126 5 409 17 424 18 946 40 430 18 - - 
Married 1,382 100 62 5 233 17 277 = 20 548 40 256419 - a 
Widowed 687 100 39 6 114 17 2) 290 42 128 19 - _ 
Unmarried 242 100 23 410 53 ze 33 «14 93 38 38 8616 - - 
Not stated 35 100 ~ -- - -- -- -- -- -- -- - -- - 

Men 

Total 1,020 100 50 S 73) ene 193 19 371 36 Cole’ - -- 
Married 800 100 36 4 142 18 156.919 262 oo 182 23 - -- 
Widowed 112 100 - - -- - -- 49 44 22020 -- a 
Unmarried 91 100 - -- -- -- -- -- 33 ©6036 - -- - - 
Not stated -- -- -- -- - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Women 

Total 1,325 100 76 6 236 18 231 17 574 43 203 15 -- - 
Married 582 100 27 S 91 16 WAI 74 267 46 vou is -- - 
Widowed 575 100 35 6 101 18 91 16 241 42 106 19 - -- 
Unmarried 151 100 - ~~ 37 eo -- -- 60 40 -- . - - 
Not stated _- = =< = - - - -- _ - - _ - - 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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Frequency of personal contact with mother and father by distance living from parent(s) and 
gender, population aged 45-64 not living with parent(s), Canada, 1990 


Distance living from 


parent(s) and gender oe 
No. 

Distance from mother 

Both genders 

Total 2,076 
10 km or less 638 
11-50 km 376 
51-100 km 134 
Over 100 km 909 
Do not know/Not stated -- 

Men 

Total 997 
10 km or less 300 
11-50 km 170 
51-100 km 60 
Over 100 km 454 
Do not know/Not stated -- 

Women 

Total 1,079 
10 km or less 338 
11-50 km 206 
51-100 km 74 
Over 100 km 455 
Do not know/Not stated -- 

Distance from father 

Both genders 

Total 951 
10 km or less 278 
11-50 km 176 
51-100 km 65 
Over 100 km 389 
Do not know/Not stated 43 

Men 

Total 481 
10 km or less 140 
11-50 km 89 
51-100 km -- 
Over 100 km 206 
Do not know/Not stated -- 

Women 

Total 470 
10 km or less 138 
11-50 km 88 
51-100 km 41 
Over 100 km 182 


Do not know/Not stated -- 
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Frequency of contact with parent 


At least At least Less than 
once a once a once a 
week month month 

No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


25 216 §=23 
64 42 15 


28 87 49 
= 43 66 
z 44 11 252 
24 99 21 
65 ata 
= 39 44 
bee Mees 
63 ss 2s 
30 48 55 
= 25 14 


Not within 
past 12 Not 
months stated 
No. % No. % 


19 cat Mees 


General Social Survey, 1990 
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TABLE 7.6 
Who people would turn to when a bit down or depressed by gender and 
marital status, population aged 65 and over, Canada, 1990 


Marital status 


Married/ 


Gender and who Total! Common law Widowed Unmarried Not stated 


they turn to when 
feeling depressed 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 2,790 100 1,651 100 814 100 284 100 42 100 
Spouse/Partner 686.7525 681 41 -- -- -- -- - - 
Parent - — - - - -- _ - _- = 
Relative2 953 34 393 24 447 ~38655 100 35 -- - 
Friend? 351 13 129 8 146 18 73 26 -- - 
Professional? 307 11 171 10 90 11 40 14 - - 
Other ~ _ = = = = = os os = 
No one 206 7 112 Tf 61 if 31 11 -- - 
Do not know 232 8 148 9 52 6 31 11 -- - 
Not stated 31 1 -- - -- - - -- -- - 

Men 

Total 1,193 100 947 100 131 100 96 100 -- - 
Spouse/Partner 428 36 425 45 -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Parent - - -- - - - -- -- - - 
Relative2 269 23 176 19 61 47 27-28 ape Po 
Friend3 114 10 48 5 S10 24 33 34 Se 
Professional4 13311 102) 11 oe at hee ee 
Other - - - - -- -- - -- - - 
No one 98 8 74 8 - - -- -- - - 
Do not know 130 $11 TO aie - - -- - - - 
Not stated - ~ —- - -- - - - - - 

Women 

Total 1,597 100 704 100 683 100 188 100 -- - 
Spouse/Partner 258 16 256 36 - - -- - - - 
Parent - - _ -- -- - - -- -- - 
Relative2 684 43) 217 31 386 57 73 39 sae | 5 
Friend3 237. 15 Si 12s ets “417 40 21 anaes 
Professional4 174 11 69 10 720 44 31 16 a es 
Other - - ~ ~ - -- -- - - - 
No one 108 7, 38 5 52 8 -- -- - - 
Do not know 102 6 38 5 43 6 - -- - - 
Not stated - - - - - - - - - - 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Includes population who did not state their marital status. 
Relative includes son, daughter, sibling, other relatives and in-laws. 
3 Friend includes neighbour and someone you work with. 
Professional includes counsellors, doctors, church, God or clergy. 
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TABLE 7.7 
Who people would turn to when upset with spouse or partner’ by gender and 
marital status, population aged 65 and over, Canada 1990 


Marital status 


Married/ 


Gender and who Total2 Common law Widowed Unmarried Not stated 


they turn to first 
when upset with partner =, 382% No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both genders 


Total 2,790 100 1,651 100 814 100 284 100 42 100 
Parent = - - - -- -- -- - -- - 
Relative 760 27 4513 31 195 24 41. 15 o- 
Friend4 178 6 100 6 45 6 33 (12 — 
Professional? 29 «#4«190«| | 6231r 147° 108 43 27 ~A0 aoeay ics 
Other Se. oof Sh iad = o. a Fae ah. ae 
No one 579 21 340 21 174) 24 60 21 sory a 
Do not know 892 30: 4398 27> 273: 34 112 39 eg = 
Not stated 40.4 > 22 om 5. es ee: oie 
Men 

Total 1,193 100 947 100 131 100 96 100 ..» =m — 
Relative 294 25 249 26 of 6 48 ae sey = 
Friend4 62 5 44 «5 “es SS aie Pcs 
Professional? 150 13 125 13 =. ee = = 45 
Other 2 4A a 4 ees oh soo 
No one 273 23) 20) 24 26 20 ee ae 
Do not know 380 32 281 30 51 39 43 45 oh 0 a 
Not stated Et, pice ey | te ae ie sey 
Women 

Total 1,597 100 704 100 683 100 188 100 ae Y ee 
Parent -_- - - = - - -- - _ - 
Relative? AEG" “29 5264 a7.) 170 26 25 13 ash 
Friend4 fie ‘7. 568 38 «6 ee. shes hoe 
Professional? 218 14 #4106 15 90 13 ee i 
Other eae 2.) Se a Se as Stl) ins 
No one 305 19 110 16 149 22 45 24 ary is 
Do not know 452. 26 157 22% 222 33 69 36 ee i 
Not stated Eire ely Pied ee =: Re ae iss 


General Social Survey, 1990 
1 Phrased hypothetically for unmarried population. 
Includes population who did not state their marital status. 
Relative includes son, daughter, sibling, other relatives and in-laws. 
Friend includes neighbour and someone you work with. 
Professional includes counsellors, doctors, church, God or clergy. 
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APPENDIX I 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND ESTIMATION PROCEDURES 


POPULATION 


The target population of the 1990 General Social 
Survey includes all people 15 years and over living in 
Canada, with the following exceptions: 


1. full-time residents of institutions; 
2. residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


Since random digit dialling techniques were used to 
select households, households (and thus people living 
in households) that did not have telephones at the time 
of the survey were excluded from the surveyed 
population. These households account for less than 2% 
of the total population. 


The survey estimates have been adjusted (weighted) to 
represent the entire target population, including 
persons without telephones and other exclusions. 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND SELECTION 
METHODS 


The 1990 General Social Survey employed two 
different Random Digit Dialling (RDD) sampling 
techniques. For Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, most of Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, the Elimination of Non-working 
Banks method was used; for the remaining provinces, 
the Waksberg method was used". Both of these 
methods are described below. 


Note that a "bank" of telephone numbers is a group of 
100 possible numbers that share the same three-digit 
area code, three-digit prefix and first two digits of the 
final part of the telephone number. 


* Waksberg, J. 1980. "Sampling Methods for Random Digit 
Dialling". Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
73: 40-46. 
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Elimination of Non-working Banks RDD Design 


The General Social Survey used the Elimination of - 
Non-working Banks (ENWB) design to sample in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, most of 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


ENWEB is a form of Random Digit Dialling in which 
an attempt is made to identify all "working banks" for 
an area, i.e. to identify all banks with at least one 
household. Working banks were identified using 
telephone company lists and all possible 10-digit 
telephone numbers were generated for these banks. A 
systematic sample of telephone numbers was then 
generated for each stratum and an attempt was made to 
conduct a GSS interview with one randomly selected 
person from each household reached. 


Waksberg RDD Design 


The GSS used the Waksberg Random Digit Dialling 
(RDD) design to sample in Prince Edward Island, part 
of Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


The Waksberg method employs a two-stage design 
which increases the likelihood of contacting households 
over a “pure” RDD design. The following describes 
the procedure used for the GSS in the above provinces. 


For each stratum within each of these provinces, an 
up-to-date list of all telephone area code and prefix 
number combinations was obtained. Within each 
identified area code-prefix combination, all possible 
combinations of the next two digits were added to form 
the 100 possible banks. These banks formed the first 
stage sampling units (i.e. the Primary Sampling Units 
— PSUs). 


Within each stratum, random selections were made of 
these banks and then the final two digits were 
generated at random. This number (called a "Primary" 
number) was called to determine whether or not it 
reached a household. If it did not reach a household 
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(i.e. the number was not in service or was a business, 
institution, etc.), the bank was dropped from further 
consideration. If it did reach a household, additional 
numbers referred to as "Secondary" numbers were 
generated within the same bank (i.e. numbers with the 
same first eight digits as the "Primary" number). 
These numbers were also called to determine whether 
or not they reached a household. 


Secondary numbers were generated on a continuing 
basis until: 


(a) five additional households were reached in each 
retained bank; or 

(b) the bank was exhausted (i.e. all 100 numbers in 
the bank were used); or 

(c) the data collection was ended. 


An attempt was made to conduct an interview with a 
randomly selected respondent in all "Primary" and 
"Secondary" households reached. 


Supplementary Sample of the Elderly 


In addition to the two random digit dialling samples, 
this cycle of the GSS included a supplementary sample 
drawn from households previously in the Labour Force 
Survey. For this supplementary sample, only people 
aged 65 and over were eligible and an interview was 
attempted with a respondent selected at random from 
among the eligible people in each of the households 
contacted. 


Stratification 


In order to carry out sampling, each of the ten 
provinces was divided into strata or geographic areas. 
Generally, for each province one stratum represented 
the Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) of the province 
and the other the non-CMA areas. There were a 
number of exceptions to this general rule: 


- Prince Edward Island has no CMA and so did not 
have a CMA stratum 

- Montreal and Toronto were each separate strata 

- The sample in Ontario was large enough to divide 
the province into four CMA strata and four non- 
CMaA strata 

- Since Saskatchewan was sampled from two regional 
offices it had to be divided into four strata (two 
CMA and two non-CMA). 


The area code and prefix combinations that 
corresponded to the strata were determined and used to 
select the appropriate samples in each stratum. Since 
area code-prefix boundaries did not always correspond 
exactly to the intended stratum boundaries, small biases 
may have been introduced at this stage. 
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A target sample size of approximately 18,300 
households was chosen as being large enough to allow 
extensive analysis at the national level and limited 
analysis at a provincial level. It was allocated to 
provinces in proportion to the square root of their 
populations and to the strata within provinces in 
proportion to their populations. 


WEIGHTING AND ESTIMATION 


For both the Waksberg design and the Elimination of 
Non-working Banks design, each household within a 
stratum has an equal probability of selection. For the 
Waksberg households, the initial weight is set to a 
constant (1.0) for all records. For ENWB households 
the initial weight is equal to the total number of 
telephone numbers in the stratum divided by the 
number of sampled telephone numbers in the stratum. 


The initial weight is adjusted for non-response, for the 
number of telephone numbers a household has, and the 
number of people living in the household who are 15 
years of age or over. The second adjustment corrects 
for the higher probability of households with more than 
one telephone number being sampled and the third 
adjustment converts the household weight into a 
"person weight". 


Subsequently, these "person weights" were adjusted 
within strata so that the estimated population sizes for 
the strata would agree with census projections of the 
population. In the final stages of sampling, the weights 
were adjusted for over- or under-sampling within 
province-sex-age groups, again using census 
projections for the target population. The age groups 
for this adjustment were: 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 

35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 

55-59 60-64 65-69 70+ 
Estimation 


The estimate of the number of people in the population 
having a given set of characteristics is determined by 
summing the weights of all sampled people with that 
set of characteristics. The estimates of people presented 
in the tables are rounded to the nearest thousand, 
which not only improves readability but also provides 
data at an appropriate level of precision. 
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APPENDIX II 


CYCLE FIVE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Content and Questionnaires 


The GSS 5-1 was completed for each telephone number 
selected in the sample. It lists all household members, 
collecting basic demographic information, specifically 
age, sex, marital status and relation to reference 
person. A respondent, 15 years of age or older was 
then randomly selected and a GSS 5-2 was completed 
for this person. 


The GSS 5-2 questionnaire collected the following 


types of information from people aged 15 and over 
living in the ten provinces: aspects of the respondent’s 
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relationship with parents and grandparents (Section A), 


and brothers and sisters (Section B); relationships with © 
their children, their children’s birth history, type of 
childcare provided and contact with children living 
outside the household (Section C); fertility intentions 
(Section D); relationship with friends (Section E); 
household help shared by people living together, and 
household help given and received by people not living 
in the household (Section F); support both physical 
(Section F) and emotional (Section G); marriage and 
common-law history (Section H and J); satisfaction 
measures (Section K); and background socio-economic 
questions for classification purposes (Section L). 
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ge @ Statistics Statistique GSS / ESG 5-1 


Canada Canada 


CONFIDENTIAL 
when completed 


General Social Survey Enquéte sociale generale Peat ey Sy 
Control Form Formule de controle une fois rempli 


Authority: Statistics Act, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1985, Chapter S19. 


Asi -viticle Te [aarp palie WLey one ea 
Sele) 451 tok Sree dle al 


| TELEPHONE NUMBER LABEL 
ETIQUETTE NUMERO DE TELEPHONE 


ap i 


Déclaration exigée en vertu de la 
Loi sur la statistique, 
Lois révisées du Canada, 
1985, chapitre S19. 


RECORD OF CALLS - REGISTRE DES APPELS 


11 12 Start 13 Finish 14 15 
Date Début Fin ; 
Result Interviewer’s Name Comments 
Day |Month]| Hour | Min. Hour Nom de 
Jour | Mois | Heure | Min. | Heure Résultat Vintervieweur Remarques 


ine) 


oO 
N 


o}o |} o 
ao} > | w 


= = = 
> wo tr 


NO 
wo 


ie) NO Nh ine) 
> i) = oO 


ine) 
(oa) 


17. Call Coverage by Time of Day and Day of Week 18. Forms Control 19. Interviewer Number 
Appels selon ’heure et le jour Contrdle des No de l’intervieweur 
formules 


Sat. Form Number of | Te Med ea | 
forms 

Sam. Formule | Nombre de : 
formules Senior Interviewer 

a Sar 


eis view principal 
ey acca seulement 
GSS/ESG 


8-4500-51: 14-09-89 STC /HFS - 027 - 03645 aed 
SQC / SLF - 027 - 03645 nai a 


20. Final Status 
Etat final 


te eal 


= 


S0a8Hello. Pes ee oer from Statistics Canada. Bonjour siciieatten, s.00 de Statistique Canada. 
I''m calling you for a survey on family and friends. (My Nous vous appelons concernant une enquéte sur la 
supervisor is working with me today and may listen famille et les amis. (Mon surveillant travaille avec moi 
to the interview to evaluate the survey.) aujourd’hui. ll se peut qu’il ecoute notre conversation 

pour evaluer l’enquéte.) 

31. I'd like to make sure that I’ve dialed the right number. J’aimerais m’assurer que j’ai composé le bon 
ISkthiS seer. tee eo. See (read number)? numero. S’agit-il du n° (lire le numéro)? 

NOS mache: . Sse © Oui 2 O 
LN Copier i aes ae O —= Daal again, if still wrong, NOM acc ae ©O——> Composez de nouveau. S'il s'agit 
END encore d'un. mauvais numéro, 
METTEZ FIN A L'INTERVIEW. 

32. All information we collect in this voluntary survey will Tous les renseignements que vous fournirez pour 
be kept confidential. Your participation is essential if cette enquéte volontaire resteront confidentiels. 
the survey results are to be accurate. Votre participation est essentielle afin que les 

resultats soient précis. 

33. Is this the number for a business, an institution or a S’agit-il du numéro d’une_ entreprise, d’un 
private home? etablissement ou d’une maison privée? 

Private Nome: ks ewer Aeetere: decade, Maison privée ........ : 
: O —» Go to 36 co O —» Passez a 36 
Both home and business ....... O Entreprise et maison privée ) 
Business, institution or Entreprise, établissement ou autre 
other non residence ........... O immeuble non résidentiel O 

34. Does anyone use this telephone number as a home Quelqu’un utilise-t-il ce numéro de téléphone comme 

phone number? numero personnel? 
NOS tes, eeaee e) OUP aE @ 
No .......... -. OQ —» Thank respondent and END Nonteiyets Remerciez le (épondant et 


. METTEZ FIN A L'INTERVIEW. 


How many persons live or stay at this address and Combien de personnes vivent ou demeurent a 
use this number as a home phone number? cette adresse et utilisent ce muméro de 
telephone comme numéro personnel? 


Less than15 .. © Moins de 15 CE 


15 or more ..... OQ — Make appointment. 15 ou plus . CQ) ——— _ Fixez un rendez-vous. 


| need to select one person from your household for Je dois choisir une personne de votre ménage pour 
an interview. Starting with the oldest, what is the une interview. En commengant par la personne la 
name and age of each person living or staying there plus agée du ménage, quel est le nom et l’age de 
who has no usual place of residence elsewhere? chaque personne qui vit ou demeure a cet endroit et 
qui n’a pas d’autre lieu habituel de residence. 


(Enter names and ages in items 42 and 44.) (Inscrivez le nom et I'age aux rubriques 42 et 44.) 


37. INTERVIEWER: Complete items 45 through 51 for INTERVIEWEUR: Remplissez les rubriques 45 a 51 
each person recorded in item 42. pour chaque personne inscrite a la 


rubrique 42. 


Refer to Interviewer Reference Pour les instructions et les codes, 
Card for instructions and codes. voir la Fiche de référence de 
Vintervieweur. 


Puis, passez a la rubrique 60. 


Then go to item 60. 


42. 


ir Kae el oi Ss Sy ad ned =P 


SELECTION GRID LABEL 
ETIQUETTE GRILLE DE SELECTION 


Names of 
Household Members 


Noms des ; 
membres du ménage 


A = Eligible Membres 
Household admissibles 
Members du ménage 


B = Selection Numero de 
Number sélection 


fade 


8-4500-51 


INTERVIEWER: — Enter the Page-Line Number of 
person giving the preceding 


information .... 
Page-Line Number of 
| Thoasl | household respondent 


Are there any persons away from this household 
attending school, visiting, travelling or in the 
hospital who USUALLY live there? 


Enter names and 
complete items 44 
through 51. 


Does anyone else live there, such as other 
relatives, roomers, boarders or employees? 


Enter names and 
complete items 44 
through 517. 


INTERVIEWER: _ In item 43 number the persons 15 
years of age and over in order from 
oldest to youngest. Enter number of 


eligible household members... 
Number of eligible 
| 8 | | household members 


INTERVIEWER: Determine the selected respondent 
by referring to the Selection Grid 


Label. In item 43 circle the 


selection number of the selected 
respondent and enter Page-Line 
Number ... 


Page-Line Number of 
| 9 | selected respondent 


The person | am to interview is 
(Is he/she there?) 


(read narne). 


Go to Form GSS 5-2 
and begin interview. 


Set up appointment 
and enter details in 
item 16. 


47. 48. 


Whatis...’s 
marital status? 


Family 
Identifier 


Code- 
famille 


(Head of Family)? 


Quel est l’état 

matrimonial de... ? 
Sep. Single 

M W/V Div. Cel- 


(chef de famille)? 


“0”, specify - Si “O”, 


What is ...’s relationship to... 49. 


Quel est le lien de... avec... 


INTERVIEWEUR: _ Inscrivez le numéro de page-ligne de la 
personne qui donne les 


renseignements précédents ... 
Numéro de page-ligne du 
| an | | répondant du ménage 


Y a-t-il d’autres personnes qui sont absentes du 
menage parce qu’elles sont aux études, en visite, en 
voyage ou a I’hdépital mais qui demeurent 
HABITUELLEMENT la? 


O— Inscrivez leur nom et 
remplissez les rubriques 


Y a-t-il d’autres personnes qui demeurent la, par 
exemple des personnes apparentées, des chambreurs, 
des pensionnaires ou des employes? 


Ow Inscrivez leur nom et 
remplissez les rubriques 


INTERVIEWEUR: A la rubrique 43, attribuez un numéro 
aux personnes agées de 15 ans et plus 
- de la plus agée a la plus jeune. 
Inscrivez le nombre de personnes 
admissibles du ménage ... 


Nombre de personnes 
8 | | | admissibles du ménage 


INTERVIEWEUR: Déterminez le répondant sélectionné en 
utilisant |’étiquette grille de sélection. 
A la rubrique 43, encerclez le numéro 
de sélection du répondant sélectionné 


et inscrivez le numero de page-ligne ... 
Numéro de page-ligne du 
i] | | répondant sélectionné 
La personne que je vais interviewer est 
(lisez le nom). (Est-il/elle la?) 
O—— Passez a la formule 


ESG 5-2 et 
commencez |’interview. 


O-—~ Fixez un rendez-vous et 
inscrivez les détails a la 
rubrique 16. 


Page-Line Number of: 
Numero de page-ligne de: 


50. 51. 
Mother Father 
Mere Pere 


2 


Spouse / 
Partner 


Conjoint / 
partenaire 


précisez 


"| specify - Si “0”, précisez 
499( ) n/a-s/o | 5990) n/a-s/o | 699C) n/a-s/o 


"| specify - Si “ 


‘O”, specify - Si 


“0”, specify - Si “O” 


‘O”, specify - Si “ 


” specify - Si “ 


”, specify - Si “ 


8-4500-51 


"| précisez 


2 
” précisez 4 
4990) n/a-s/o | 599C) n/a-s/o | 699C) n/a-s/o 
, précisez lou | 
C) n/a-s/o | 3990) n/a-s/o 


4 lsiiJ 
4990) n/a-s/o | 5990) n/a-s/o | 699C) n/a-s/o 


, précisez 


" précisez 


"| précisez 


/?) 
= 
WwW 
a 
a 
<q 
w 
Ww 
fa) 
Ww 
a 
= 
o 
oO 
WwW 
c 
n 
= 
=I 
< 
oO 
w 
e) 
Qa 
a 
je) 
oO 
WwW 
ec 


Comments 
Remarques 


Interviewer's Name 
l'intervieweur 


Résultat 


Min 
Min. 


13 Finish 


Date 


12 Start 

Début 
Day |Month}| Hour | Min. | Hour 
Jour | Mois | Heure | Min. | Heure 


= 


8-4500-51 


| Eo | Statistics Statistique 
Canada Canada 


5: Sieh Label Identification Number 
ate) Page-Line Number 


GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGES 15 YEARS AND OVER 


8-4500-52.1: 16-10-89 STC/HFS -027 -03645 


Interviewer’s Name 


Confidential when completed 


Authority: 

Statistics Act, 

Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1985, Chapter S19. 


Canada 


aap he 


A SECTION A: Parents and grandparents wae 


AO. INTERVIEWER: 


Does she live within ... 


10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? 


been the introduction below if selected respondent is eakin. (S0 iia oF 2O.minutes by cau?” vag) 
difterent from household respondent. 100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? .... 30 
Hello, I’m ........ from Statistics Canada. I’m calling 200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? ... 4O 
you for a survey on family and friends. 400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? ... 50 


All the information we collect in this voluntary 
survey will be kept confidential. Your participation 
is essential if the survey results are to be accurate. 


1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? . 6&©O 


Beyond 1000 km and living in Canada or 
United States (more than 600 miles or 10 


MOUS:DYCAP) 2 Fig agus te oon 2 UG) 
A1. The following questions are about your parents i 
and grandparents. Outside Canada or United States? ..... 8O 
DO nit KO Wisecnanencatichamdataaden cacheRinawoeieeeenances 


A2. 


In what country was your mother born? 


Canada 1O-— > In which province 
or territory? 


During the past 12 months how often did you see 
your mother? Did you see her... 


ily? 
Newfoundland ....... 1Q pal EAS 5 A a 'O 
Prince Edward Island .. 02O At least once a week? .... 2© 
Nova Scotia ........ 030 At least once amonth? .... 3© 
New Brunswick ...... 04O Less than once amonth? .. 4O 
Quebec ............ 6O Not atau? sewers cera a. 5OQ»GO TO Alt 
ONANIOMs 5 Bes. clare eecastda 06O 
Manitoba ........... ae . Did you usually see her ... 
Saskatchewan ....... 08 
At yourhome? ........... 6 
Alberta ota) eee 090 we sea O 
a er usual place o 

British Columbia ..... 102 ecidenche: pole. of 10 

i 11 
Kael ted Saget o Somewhere else? ......... 
Northwest Territories .. 12O 


Country 
outside 
Canada 


2O 
y 


. Do you see your mother ... 


Less often than you 


A3. 
Wolidilike2ee melts 75 50 oe 10 


Is your mother still living? 


tao More often than you 
y WOUNGIKG 2 eo os aceon 


When did she die? 


ied 


Bead GO TO A22 
Don’t know %8Q0O 


GO TO A13 


About the right amount? 


A12. What prevents you from seeing her more often? 


(Mark all that apply) 


GO TO A22 


Don’t know 5© 


DISTANCO tas deeu tonensxearas «cot amit muasixieh rks he) 
How old is your mother? 
Poor relationship with her ............ 020 
LI years 
h f [Ue een eens Goose 03 
Dont kon ee Shortage of your time O 
Shontagetofiheritimes iasts. st) elas 2 040 
Does your mother live ... 
WOW EEN PLC IEE! Se ae ao Magia oo Te) 
i ? 6 
In this household? ....... O-»GO TO A15 Hor HonRB NCHS: Gl clas tl oes 66 
In another household? .... 7O seats ie 
In an institution? ........ 8 O-—»GO TOA8 eggs eee giana sae O 
TransportationproblemSig ya. aa ye ue T@) 
Does she live alone? 
Ves 1O—GO0 TO A8 Other family responsibilities ........... 099d 
Ms dee esd ee 20 Others hieamn anmes ako: 4 reper as unre) 
Does she live ... 
Specify 


With her spouse/partner? 


With any of her children? 


‘ 5 
With others? ........... No particular reason’... 2 sey ete ees NO 
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A13. During the past 12 months, how often did you | A22. In what country was your father born? 
have contact by letter or telephone with her? 
Was it... 


Canada 1O-> In which province 
or territory? 


As inast OAC OCa oe sO Newfoundland ....... 010 
Prince Edward Island .. 020 

At least once a month? Nowa Sebue Cx a5 03O 
Less than once a month? New Brunswick ...... 04O 
Not at SH ORIAY SU Rea hang Quebecrmus. adh N tating 060 
Ontario’ re irae e 06O 

so ERiL det Manitobalmaes =eieetee o7O 
GO TO A22 Saskatchewan ....... oO 
A15. During the past 12 months, what best describes AlD@ta orate ras o9O 
your mother’s MAIN activity? Was she mainly ... BritichiCounbiawe oe 100 
Working at a job or Yukon Territory ...... 10 
business? ............. 1OGO TO A18 Northwest Territories .. 12O 


Looking for work? ........ 2O+GO TO A17 


Country 
A:student?-° nt et eee 3O outside 
Keeping house? .......... 4© eeace 20 
Retired? er et eee 5OQ} GOTO A17 Specify 
Other Serre error 6O a Re SE ee 2 | 
Y ec MR aC 


Specify 


When did he die? 


a 


ear 

ultima Seo eee ee y GO TO A45 
Part-time). Ras oa eee Don’t know 8O> 

Don’t know K®) GO TO A45 


. Did your mother have a job or was she self- 
employed at any time during the past 12 months? 


. How old is your father? 


LI years 


Don’t know 


NO: nk Eafe aie sl 20~G0 TO A22 


00O 


. Does your father live in this household? 
. Including vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 6 
maternity leave, for how many weeks during the NOS Ee go ee Oo) 
past 12 months did she work at a job or business? | = No ................... 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review A3. 
Is the respondent’s mother still living (A3 = Yes)? 


RE a weeks 


. During those weeks, was her work mainly full-time} ==No ...... GO TO A28 
or part-time? 


Fulletiney tt) ea eractere anes 3O 
Part-time 0 Scie oo ener 


. Do your mother and father live together? 
RM 3O GO TO A45 


. Does your father live ... 
In another household? .... 5O 
In an institution? ........ 6O-—»GO TO A31 


. Does he live alone? 
NV. OS rue .vts, secure co kes 70O—~GO TO A31 
8O 


. Does he live ... 


With his spouse/partner? 
With any of his children? 


With others? ........... 
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A31. Does he live within ... 


. During the past 12 months, how often did you 
have contact by letter or telephone with him? 


10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? ... 10 Was it .... 
50 km (30 miles or 30 minutes by car)? .. 2O | paily? ................. 4O 
100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? .... 3© 

: At least once a week? ..... 5© 
200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? ... 4O 
400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? ... 5O At least once a month? &® 


1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? . &©O Less than once a month? 


Beyond 1000 km and living in Canada or 
United States (more than 600 miles or 10 


NOUCSIOVEGAN) Cannes Boks 6 esos ce ere aves 3 7O 
Outside Canada or United States? ..... 
DONE KNOW roe eet eee thre) Be se ec a 


Not atallit # rte tae 


. INTERVIEWER: 
GO TO A45 


. During the past 12 months, what best describes 


. During the oa 12 months how often did you see your father’s MAIN activity? Was he mainly ... 
your father? Did you see him ... 
eve Tec eee 10 Working at a job 
oe ae 3 20 or business? ........... 30GO TO A41 
At least once a week? ..... Upoking formur? Fe 4s COLTOWAGO 
Atleast once amonth? .... 3O 
Astuderit ae 2 <i) scnck acre 3 5O 

Less than once amonth? .. 4O i 

. er, Keeping house? .......... 6O 
OS a aa sas Sapa Retied ts 8 ana oe 7O} GO TO Aao 


. Did you usually see him ... 
Atyour home?) =). 4....s4e" 6O 
At his usual place of residence? 7 O 
Somewhere else? ......... 


FUNSIMO? 0. a ene eee oe een 


Equally at both residences 


Partner eee 


. Do you see your father ... 


. Did your father have a job or was he self- 
employed at any time during the past 12 months? 


Less often than you 
wouldilike?"@. “i022. 92 L@ 


More often than you el tee? Seal ees earn ana 
WOUIGIITKE? yh nee ws ae ee ke Oe ee ee 20~ TO A4 
GO TO A36 2 GOT aes 


About the right amount? ... 3© 


. Including vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
paternity leave, for how many weeks during the 
pee: 12 months did he do any work at a job or 
usiness? 


. What prevents you from seeing him more often? 


(Mark all that apply) 
Distances So ese SS Se eee 01O 


| weeks 


Poor relationship with him ............ 02 
p O . During those weeks, was his work mainly full-time 

Shortagerofyouratimenn ie ot) imenc rae: xT@) or part-time? 

grt BUNEUINOD tire sen oma aa cp eae 
SIMMECOMMIUINIC. oooscenogsocogoc 040 ? 

Part-titiOwecrtcottscts «acct te 

VourhealthiiproblemSit-r- 1 .0-ttereme ete rene Te) 
His health problems ...-....-.-...-- 06O 
Fimanciali teaSOns sires a eres ite doris O7@) 


Transportation problems ............. ure) 


Other family responsibilities ........... 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review A5 and A25. 


Does either of the respondent’s mother or father live in 
the household (A5 = In this household or 
A25 = Yes)? 


SSROREOOTE GO TO A49 
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A46. How old were you when you last lived with one or 
both your parents? 
. The following questions are about your brothers 
oc ea years 


and sisters. Include step-, adopted and half- 


A47. What was the main reason for your move? brothers and sisters. 


Was it... 
t ied? 
bedi ; B2. How many brothers and sisters did you have? 
To move because of a job? Include those who may have died. 
To attend school? 


To be independent / 
move into own place? 100E + GO TO Ci 


For some other reason? 
How many brothers do you have still living? 


A48. INTERVIEWER: 
GO TO A53 |2 | | | brother(s) living 


A49. Have you always lived with at least one of your 200C2 +» GO TO B5 
parents? 


How many of your (living) brothers are older than 
you? 


A50. How old were you when you last left home to live L3|_|_J brother(s) older 
on your own? 


[isiahien| years 


A51. What was the main reason for this move? . How many sisters do you have still living? 


Was it... 4 | sister(s) living 


To get married? sits . 
4 
To move because of a job? > GO TO B7 


To attend school ? . How many of your (living) sisters are older than 
To be independent / you? 


move into own place? : 
5 | sister(S) older 
For some other reason? 


A52. When did you start living with your parents again? 
INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
eee Review B3 and B65. 
A53. Are any of your grandparents still living? Does the respondent have any living brothers 
Yes... 1Q—> Who? or sisters? 
Mother’s mother 30 
Mother’s father 40 2© » GOTO C1 


Father’s mother 1) 
: 6 . Do you have any brothers or sisters living outside 
Rate tater O this household? 


4O+»GOTOC! 


B9. The next questions concern your brothers and 
sisters living outside this household. 


z B10. During the past 12 months, how often did you 
ASS. The next questions concern your grandparents see any of your brothers or sisters? Was it ... 
living outside this household. 


ASE. ee the past 12 months, how often did you see 5O 


any of your grandparents? Was it... 


At least once a week? .... 6©O 
At least once amonth? .... 7©O 


? 2 
gu te aS8 ONCE 2B Seh See O Less than once amonth? .. 8© 


? 3 
At least once amonth? .... 3© Not at ail? 90 
Less than once amonth? .. 4© 


Not at all? "© B11. During the past 12 months, how often did you 


A57. During the past 12 months, how often did you BE your brothers Bimiaaa? Shea aida she Ca) 


have contact by letter or telephone with any of 
your grandparents? Was it... 


5© 


At least once a week? T@) 
70 At least once a month? 


8O Less than once a month? 
Not at all? 


At least once a month? 
Less than once a month? 
Not at all? IO 
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SECTION C: Children 
C1. 


Starting with the oldest, what is the 


Now some questions about} C7. Interviewer: Ask questions B 


your children and first name and age of each child to E for at most 22 children - 
grandchildren. you have ever raised or (given birth the 21 oldest and the 
to / fathered). Include those who youngest. 


may have died. 


In what month and 
year was... (your 
first (second, ...) 
child) born? 


Have you ever raised step- 
children? By step-children we 
mean children from a former 
union of a spouse or 
common-law partner. 


IDENTIFICATION 


CHILD Name 
.D. # 


DATE OF BIRTH 


Yes . 10Q——+How many? 


ae a 


Month Year 


No . 2O 


Have you ever adopted 
children? (Exclude any step- 
children mentioned in the 
previous question.) 


—< 
oO 
» 
= 
n 

o 


Yes . 30Q— How many? 


ii 


No © 


Have you ever (given birth to 
/fathered) a child of your 
own? (Do not count 
stillbirths.) 


Yes . 5SO-—sHow many? 


i) 
INTERVIEWER: 


Compute total number of step-, 
adopted, natural children. Add 
entries in C2, C3, C4. 


Total 
number of 
children 


None 0©O—-+»GO TO D1 


Do you have any 
grandchildren? 


Yes . 70Q—»How many? 


Ls 


8© 
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Be) 


4O 


B®) 


KS) 


70 
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as... 
Abas sae 
rae or fe 
m 


irst | D. 
first 
; a ceniicl) 


Female 


y Loge (eek 
Ter eG 8O 
7O - 

4O - 
—— 
ie 50 
4O - 
— 
Ben he tee ce 8O 
: 5© 
4© — 
ace 
40 — 
nee 
ee - 
Pre goons - 
eer 
= 


8O 


5O 


8O 


5O 


8O 


Natural 


6O 
10 
6O 
10 
6O 
10 
6O 
10 
6O 
re) 
6O 
10 
6O 
xe 
6O 
10 


6O 
10 
6O 
10 
6O 


10 


Step 


fe: 


20 


© 


20 


7O 


20 


7O 


20 


70 


te) 


70 


-@) 


M@) 


20 


L@ 


20 


“© 


20 


70 


20 


70 


20 


cay 
ond, 
our Hes (sec 

Was .. anatura 

ae child? 
a 


r 
step- o 


Adopted 


8O 


30 


8O 


3O 


8O 


3O 


8O 


30 


8O 


3O 


a5 


30 


80 


30 


8O 


30 


8O 


3O 


8O 


30 


8O 


3O 


Does... 


first 
 esliit --.) 
child) live in 
housenald? 


Te) 


4© 


9O 


40 


90 


40 


9O 


Be) 


Te) 


© 


90 


40 


TO) 


sO) 


2O 


sO 


Te) 


4© 


Te) 


40 


20 


40 


es 
Deceased Y 


10 


5O 


10 


5O 


10 


sO 


“® 


5O 


10 


5O 


10 


a@) 


1@ 


5O 


10 


5O 


10 


ae) 


10 


5O 


10 


50 


sk:) 
No is marked a 
(If 


. (your 
was.. aa) 
first second, ie left 
TP ee arene 
he 
homie? 


No 


20—> 


‘Oo—> 


20—> 


3) = 


20—> 


‘Oo 


20—> 


Oo—> 


20—> 


‘Oo 


20> 


‘o> 


20—> 


Oo—_> 


20—> 


‘Oo 


20—> 


‘Oo 


20—> 


‘iOo—> 


20—> 


‘Oo—_> 


C8. 


. During the past 12 months, did... 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review C7, columns A and E. 


Are there any children less than 15 years old living in 
household? 


20 —> GOTOCI6 


The next questions refer to your children less than 
15 years old living in the household. 


. During the past 12 months, did any of your 


children receive childcare on a REGULAR basis? 
Exclude childcare provided by a family member 
living in this household. 


30Q>How many?L_|_| children 
MON CLO TONE IIS 


. Did your child(ren) receive this care so that you or 


your spouse/partner could ... 


Yes No 
01O 020 
03.0 re) 

06 O 


Provide care to a family 
member or friend? 08 © 


Do something else? 100 


your youngest 
SIDE YOUR 


( 
child) receive childcare OUT 
HOUSEHOLD on a regular basis? 


AO) Lh Gai. CNA 


. Did... ( your youngest child) go to ... 


Yes 


010 


Another daycare center? .. 03O 


A workplace daycare 


A sitter or 
neighbour’s home? 05 © 


Grandparent’s 
07O 
Another relative’s 
home? 09©) 


Some other arrangement 
(outside your household)? . 11O 


y 


Specity 


ES a eS FS 
Te ee a 


. During the past 12 months, did ...(your youngest 


child) receive childcare IN YOUR HOME on a 
regular basis? Exclude childcare provided by a 
family member living in your household. 


NO) == (EO O.Cil 
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C15. Who provided this care to ... 


(your youngest 
child)? Was it... 


The child’s grandparent? 


Another 
relative? 


A sitter or 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


Review C7, columns A and E. 


Are there any children less than 15 years old living 
outside household? 


40 ——> GOTO C24 


. The next questions are about your (youngest) 


child living outside the household. 


. Who does... (this child) live with? 


Child’s mother/father 


A relative 


. Does... (this child) live within ... 


10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? 
50 km (30 miles or 30 minutes by car)? 
100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? 

200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? 
400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? 
1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? 


Beyond 1000 km (more than 600 miles or 
10 hours by car)? 


Don’t know 


. During the past 12 months, how often did you see 


... (this child)? Was it... 

20 
At least once a week? .... 3© 
Atleast once amonth? ... 4©O 
Less than once amonth? . 5© 
Not at all? 


. Do you see... (this child) ... 


Less often than 
you would like? 


More often than 
you would like? 
GO TO C23 
About the right amount? 


C22. mibat Rievenls you from seeing ... (this child) more | C32. Does... (this child) live with ... 
often? 


(Mark all that apply) 


His/her spouse/partner? 
Distance 


His/her children? 


Poor relationship with child 
P Someone else? 


Shortage of your time 

Your health problems 

Financial reasons 

Transportation problems 

Other family responsibilities 

Custodial arrangements 

Poor relationship with custodian 

. Does... (this child) live within ... 
10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? 
50 km (30 miles or 30 minutes by car)? 
100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? 
200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? 
400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? 
1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? . 
C23. During the past 12 months, how often did you SE eh CA BSE OM Ae 


? 
have contact by letter or telephone with ... (this pOstecer= eye) 
child)? Was it ... Don’t know 


1 ; 
o . During the past 12 months, what best describes. . . 
2O (this child’s) MAIN activity? Was he/she mainly ... 


At least once amonth? .... 30 Working at a job 
Less than once amonth? .. 4O or business? @) 
Not at all? 5O Looking for work? 20 


A student? 3O 
C24. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


Review C7, columns A and E. 


Number of children 15 years of age and older, living 
outside household? 


©) ae GOMOD, 
2©@) iene GOO 1C30 
Two ormore ... 30 


C25. Of your children 15 years of age and older living ; : 
outside your household, how many live within . During the past 12 months, how often did you see 
100 km (60 miles or one hour by car)? ... (this child)? Was it ... 


4 | child(ren) sO 


At least once a week? .... x@) 


C26. Of your children 15 years of age and older fiving At least once amonth? .... 7©O 
outside your household, with whom do you have Less than once a month? .. 8O 


the most contact? 
If necessary, use birth order, date and sex to probe. Not at all? °O* GO TO C37 


. Did you usually see ... (this child) ... 
CHILD I.D.# [5 GO TO C28 
esa bas At your home? 
No particular child At his/her usual place 
of residence? 
C27. Of those children with whom you have the most 5 
contact, who is the oldest? Somewhere else? 


CHILD !.D.# [6 


Equally at both residences 


C30. The next questions are about your child, 15 years | O37 po you see... (this child) ... 
of age or older, living outside your household. 


Less often than you 
would like? 
... (this child) live alone? 
isco) axe More often than you 


'Or GO TO C33 would like? 
About the right amount? 
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= WOKS 


C38. What prevents you from seeing . . . (this child) ] SECTION E: Friends |e | 
more often? 


E1. Other than your immediate family, how many 
people do you consider close friends? 


(Mark all that apply) 


Distance ...... 1... eee eee. 010 (Exclude spouse, parents, brothers, sisters and 
Poor relationship with child ........... 020 children. Include friends, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
; nieces, nephews, in-laws, etc.) 
Shortage Of your.time *. ene si ones oteens 03O 
Shortage of his/her time ............. 04O 
Your /healthiproblemsis< a. . Sa. at eK. an osO | | | Fe 
His/her health problems ............. o6O pois 
Financialikeasonsmrmice sas 6.655 an.000 «so 7) re tee eae 
Transportation problems ............. 1@) The next few questions are about your closest 
3 tts friend. Your immediate family should be excluded. 
Other family responsibilities ........... o9O 
OUMNG TM pct cers ropes ayes ee ERS MFeas 100 
Specify 


Where did this friendship start? 


ALRSCHOOl May Sey v5, 01.1.5 res ee ee 
AtSWOLK parecpecrcsucr tc comune att meen ome to eae 
Ateclibyrorganization Sata: stn, cee « ANC) 
PACE CUNUNC Hi gespizs: en. ch docstoc diecast eeu 
At home or in the neighbourhood ....... 
sEhroughetamily” care set see. sae eee aie BC) 
TihroughkartriGmae ase teeest ae) O.cre. © Bigicenee 8O 


. During the past 12 months how often did you have 
cones by letter or telephone with . . . (this child)? 
as it... 


At least once a month? 
Less than once a month? 
Not atcallit at Fae Pee oe 


D | SECTION D: Fertility intentions 


D1. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review GSS 5-1, Item 44 for respondent only. 
Is age of respondent... 


Does your friend live within ... 


6O —» 
SOL EROIIGEY ab. Co 10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? ~.. 1© 
44 or younger? 70 
50 km (30 miles or 30 minutes by car)? .. 2O 
D2. The next questions are about your intentions to 100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? .... 30 
have (more) children. 
200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? ... 4O 
D3. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? ... SO 


Review GSS 5-1, Item 49 for respondent only. 


If respondent is living with a spouse/partner, phrase 
questions D4 and D5 to include spouse/partner. 


1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? . 6O 


Beyond 1000 km (more than 600 miles or 
HORNGUCSIDYKCAN bende se cide. © te ote ake ie) 


SamesOUSOMOmdees < <2. Sige ee ee ah as 


Have you (or your spouse/partner) had an 
operation that makes it impossible for you to have 
a/another child? 


JA AAG Oe ages (oS OW a 


DONAGKNOW es ciccsira acre etn reneni a soe 


During the past 12 months, how often did you see 


) E6. 
your friend? Was it... 


Have you ever been told that you (or your partner 
cannot have any(more) children? 


oe aes 10 —> GOTOFI Daily? 6.2... seen 20 
pk Cees At least once a week? .... 30 

. At least once amonth? .... 4O 

Do you intend to have a/another child sometime? Less than once amonth? .. 5O 
Not-at al?) 2c oe es 6O 


30 


NOWaeerat eee ac 4O E7. During the past 12 months, how often did you 
: sO — GO TOE! have contact by letter or telephone with your 
Don't know .... friend? Was it... 


: Dally it eceee SBet ah wentee 5O 

What is the total number of children that you 
intend to have (including those you have now)? At least once a week? ..... 6O 
At least once amonth? .... 7O 
a child(ren) Less than once amonth? .. 8©O 
Don't know .... %O Notiat all? yeaa ern @) 
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SECTION F: Household help 


F1, INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: Review GSS 5-1. 


Single person household 


Otherwise 


GO TO F7 


The next questions are about people who helped with the work around your house during the past 12 
months. Include only household members. 


a) Who _ helps with 
meal preparation in your 
household? 


(Enter Page-Line Number 
of each household 
member - review GSS 5-1, 
Items 40 and 41) 


Not applicable / 
no one in household 


a) Who helps with 
meal cleanup in your 
household? 


(Enter Page-Line Number 
of each household 
member - review GSS 5-1, 
Items 40 and 41) 


Not applicable / 
no one in household 


a) Who helps with 
house cleaning and 
laundr in your 
household? 


(Enter Page-Line Number 
of each household 
member - review GSS 5-1, 
Items 40 and 41) 


Not applicable / 
no one in household 


a) Who helps with 
house maintenance and 
outside work such as 
repairs, painting, 
carpentry, lawn mowing, 
shovelling snow? 


(Enter Page-Line Number 
of each household 
member - review GSS 5-1, 
Items 40 and 41) 


Not applicable 
no one in household 
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b) During the past 12 months, how much of 
the meal preparation did ...do? Was it... 


1/2 or 
more 


030 
08 © 
130 
18 © 


Less than Less than 
1/4 1/2 


oh ®@) 
06 CE 
IDS) 
16© 


020) 
7O 
I2O) 
ae) 


97 O—_»GO TO. F4 


b) During the past 12 months, how much of 
the meal cleanup did ... do? Was it... 


Less than Less than 1/2 or 
1/4 1/2 more 


230 24C¢) 25© 
28 O 290 300 
30 34.O 350 
38 O 390 400 


of OE GO TOES 


b) During the past 12 months, how much of 
the cleaning and laundry did ... do? Was it... 


1/2 or 
more 


471@) 
52 ©) 
57O 
62© 


Less than 
1/4 


Less than 
1/2 


45 © 
50 © 
55O 
60O 


46© 
510 
56 © 
61© 


9) == GOTO RS 


b) During the past 12 months, how much of 
the house maintenance and outside work did 
... do? Was it... 


1/2 or 

more 
69O 
740 
790 
84. CE 


Less than Less than 
1/4. 1/2 

670 
720 
THO 
820 


68 CE 
730 
783C 
83.© 


ot OES COTO FT 


c) Who is PRIMARILY re- 
sponsible for meal pre- 
paration in your household? 


(Accept multiple response only if 
responsibility shared equally) 


05 © 
10Q 
150) 
20© 


22 © Someone from 
outside household 


c) Who is PRIMARILY re- 
sponsible for meal cleanup in 
your household? 


(Accept multiple response only if 
responsibility shared equally) 


270 
32© 
37 © 
42© 


44 © Someone from 
outside household 


c) Who is PRIMARILY re- 
sponsible for house cleaning 
and laundry in your 
household? 


(Accept multiple response only if 
responsibility shared equally) 


49© 
54 ©) 
59O 
64© 


66 © Someone from 
outside household 


c) Who is PRIMARILY re- 
sponsible for house 


maintenance and outside 
work in your household? 


(Accept multiple BS ells only if 
responsibility shared equally) 


TA @®) 
76 ©) 
S17@) 
86 CE 


88 ©) Someone from 
outside household 


lve 


= ee 


The next few questions are about any unpaid help you have given to others or received from others. Include 
organizations and people who are not part of your household, such as family, friends, neighbours, etc. 


During the past 12 months, have you done any unpaid housework outside your home such as cooking, 
sewing or cleaning? 


2) => GOTOFI0 


For which person or organization? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 


At feast At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


20 030 re) 
Daughter 06 O 7O 8d 
Parent 10d NO 120 
Brother / sister 140 15O 1%O 
Other relative 18O 199 20 
Friend / neighbour 20 230 240 
Organization / other 20 2770 BO 


. During the past 12 months, has anyone from outside your household helped with unpaid housework such as 


cooking, sewing or cleaning? 
3O 
4 ©) S==GO;TO\Fi2 


. Who provided such help? 


(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did they provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


300 310 320 
34 O 35 O 36 O 
38O 390 400 
Brother / sister 420 430 440 
Other relative 460 479 480 
Friend / neighbour er@) 510 520 
Organization ' other 540 550 56OC 


. During the past 12 months, have you helped anyone outside your household with house maintenance or 


outside work such as repairs, painting, carpentry, lawn mowing or shovelling snow? 
5O 
6 © —*GO TO F14 
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Bra 


F13. For which person or organization? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 

SOc wen tickaeuce eas eee aca ee 1G — 20 30 040 
DENCINGG oes teu Famisla weet 05 CQ —> 06d 70 08O 
Parenitrerackdacek ea eeAew a eoewe 09Q) —> 109 ire) 120 
Brother / sister 2.2. 2... < ss 13Q) —~> 14 15O 16O 
Otherrelative: 3s egress oe 7OQ— wO 199 200 
Friend / neighbour ......... 210 — 220 230 240 
Organization / other ........ 230) —> 260 27/6) 28O 


F14. During the past 12 months, has anyone from outside your household helped on an unpaid basis with house 
maintenance or outside work such as repairs, painting, carpentry, lawn mowing or shovelling snow? 


} — GO TO F16 


. Who provided such help? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did they provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 

orn eatnctet arr otc om s 230) —> 300 30 320 
BYWisinti\eane one. cue ore aes 33 —> 34E 35E 36O 
Raronte Gena ee oe 37) —— 388C 39.O 400 
Brothemssistem= esaces. ohare cee aCQ — 420 430 440 
Othermrelatives awe eet 45) —> 46— 479 48O 
Friend / neighbour ......... 490) —> 500 510 S20 
Organization / other ........ 530) —> 540 55O sO 


F16. During the past 12 months, have you provided unpaid transportation to anyone outside your household, 
such as driving them to an appointment or shopping? 


VS: oo ese eae Aida a LG) 
goed Soe es See 20 —~>GO I0 F718 


. For which person or organization? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 

SON eee aks eee 1G — 020 030 040 
Davighteneeae oe ee oC —> re) 7O 08O 
Parent: <. cee Sn0.ce Shc ot 0o3CQ — 100 in@ 120 
Brother /sistey Siac caero eee 13Q —~> 40 @) 16O 
Otherrelative wearer 7CQ— Te) 199 200 
Friend / neighbour ......... 210 — 220 230 240 
Organization / other ........ 250) —> 260 270 28O 
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F18. During the past 12 months, has anyone from outside your household provided you with unpaid 
transportation, such as driving you to an appointment or shopping ? 


SY COSY net: emia An. a, Shen. jon) ars 30 
INO Me ret Watters ohh se) waned ss 4 © —~GO TO F20 


F19. Who provided such help? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did they provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


re) 310 320 
Daughter 34— 35— 3O 
Parent 38O 390 400 
Brother / sister 420 430 440 
Other relative 46O 470 480 
Friend / neighbour @) 51O 520 
Organization / other 540 550 56O 


. For whose children did you provide this care? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


020C) X<¥@) 04d 
Daughter %O 70 8’ O 
Parent WO NO 20 

14 © 15 O 16 O 
Other relative 18O 199 200 
Friend / neighbour 220 230 240 
Organization ° other 20 70 28O 


. During the past 12 months, have you provided any unpaid personal care, such as help bathing or dressing, 
to anyone outside your household? 


70 


8 OQ — GOTO F24 


F23. For which person or organization? 


(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 
At least At least Less than — 
once a week once a month once a month 
SOM rater etna. aware ets 220) —> 300 310 320 
BEWONGY fe ole o Aon gio esas 330Q) —> Te) 38C 3O 
PArentewe se ectte, soc aten i acs yereiwass 377Q — 38O 390 400 
Brothermsister 2... 260s 41CQ) —~> 420 430 40 
Othersrelative ss ac. care one yes 4SCQ) —> a @) 479 48O 
Friend / neighbour ......... 490) —> 500 SO S20 
Organization / other ........ 530) —> 540 55C 56O 
V 
Specify 
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= aes 
F24. During the past 12 months, have you provided financial support to anyone outside your household? 


Ves is aoe et pay aia reg eee tO 
Novy aes at ace See ee 2 O —~GO TO F26 


. For which person or organization? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did you provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


02O 03 O 04 O 
06 O 07O 1@) 
100 10 12© 
Brother / sister 140 15©O 16O 
Other relative 13O 190 200 
Friend / neighbour 220 23O 24 O 
Organization / other 26O 27O 28 O 


4 Q —»GO TO F28 


. Who provided such help? 
(Mark all that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
How often did they provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


30 O 310 32O 
Daughter 34O 35 O 36 O 
Parent 38 O 39 O 40O 
Brother / sister 420 43O 44O 
Other relative 46 O 47O 48©O 
Friend / neighbour 50O 510 52O 
Organization / other s4O 55O 56 O 
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. During the past 12 months, was 
someone from outside your 
household paid to help with ... 


(If “yes” is marked, ask:) 
How often did they provide this help? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


Meal preparation? 023O 04O 05 O 


House cleaning or laundry? . @) 10O 


House maintenance or 
outside work? 13CE) 15© 


Transportation for yourself? . 18C) 200 
Grocery shopping? 23E) 250 


. During the past 12 months, were you involved in any other unpaid volunteer work for any organizations, 
such as charities, teaching, fundraising, office work? 


How often did you provide this service? 


At least At least Less than 
once a week once a month once a month 


20 30 40 


. Because of a long-term physical condition, mental condition or health problem, are you limited in the kind or 
amount of activity that you can do at home, at work, at school or in other activities such as transportation or 
leisure? 


. Who provided such help? 
(Mark ail that apply) (For each circle marked, ask:) 
Do they live in this household? 


Yes No 


Friend / neighbour 
Organization / other 
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WW om 


|G| SECTION G: Supports 


G1. In the next two questions we would like to ask you who you would turn to for help. Include spouse, relatives, 
friends, social services, clergy, professional counsellors, etc. 


G2. Suppose you feel just a bit down or depressed,|G3. Now suppose you were very upset about a 
and you wanted to talk about it. problem with your husband, wife or partner and 
hadn't been able to work it out. 


Whom would you turn to first for help? Whom would you turn to first for help? 


Spouse/partner ........... 01O 
Parente tie. 9.ste Aileen re: 02© Patent. .ge tes «ce atreree ies 33O 
alighted occ Srominsk aso: 030 Daughter errccat Mey sees 340 
a a ee eee ao) PLR SO SN SE 
Scarred osO Sister /brother ........0...  36O 
Other relative including Other relative including sO 


Peg rel hr at Fate o6O 
Erisndoe, COR a ass 7 Fiend. Aaa aan aclu 38E 
Neighbourer = 5.40 ok an es o8O Neighbourt, 2ueft. tele) tet 390 
Someone you work with ..... 09©) Someone you work with ..... 40© 
Church / clergy / priest ...... 100 Church / clergy / priest ...... 410 
Godoy ele cena aheu: 1© God aware tae ta 0 ra eee 42© 
Family doctor“ GR 5 2 120 Familyidoctor/*GPs aie. ee 430 


Psychologist / psychiatrist / Psychologist / psychiatrist / 
marriage counsellor ' other marriage counsellor / other 
professional counsellor professional counsellor 


Donitiknows= serene eee set GO TO G3 DOMME, seoabacccedsoe bal GO TO H1 


Whom would you turn to second for help? Whom would you turn to second for help? 


Spouse/parner . ic Uh.sas 170 
Parents ST. Pie inch 18© Parents aise nto ct eee 
£ sweetie ates cen 190 Daughter "ica isis eens 
POI TOs. 8 eR 20© 
Sister/sbrothere nue) eerie eee ra1@) Sistem Drothen ewe eiecaes cae 
Other relative including Other relative including 


220 
Friendistremnces saree seers 23© FrIONGMe.. accancrn ss ae aks 
Neighbour a ciasan a cdetbee ies 24O Neighboutag van amuses aeuerace. 
Someone you work with ..... 25© Someone you work with ..... 
Church / clergy ‘ priest ...... 26O Church / clergy / priest ...... 
God) aa cate che ene 270 
Family doctor! GP ......... 28O 


Familysdoctons GRa senso ore 


Psychologist ; psychiatrist : 
marriage counsellor / other 
professional counsellor 


Psychologist ’ psychiatrist / 
marriage counsellor / other 
professional counsellor 


DOnhtcknOWs mt aaunr cate ae DOntiknOWe scrusereee eae: 
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om iis ee 


SECTION H: Marriages 


H1. The next questions are about marriages and| Yes ...... 
common-law partnerships. Your answers will help 
us better measure how family relationships are 
changing. 


. Is this your first marriage? 


GO TO H16 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


Have you ever been a partner in a common-law 
Review H6. 


relationship? By this we mean partners living 
together as husband and wife without being 
legally married. 


soya oO ew eon) (aunt | ec laoreet GO TO J1 
noptios ey. i. a ee) ee || | a \ (oer GO TO J3 


Is the respondent currently separated (H6 = Yes)? 


. What was the date of your first marriage? 


ag <, Chee GO TO H5 les 


eS Month Year 


. What was your first husband/wife’s marital status 
before entering into that marriage? 
Was it... 


Widowed? sed ee 


Yess) a0er? sO GO TO H16 
saat. GO TO H37 


Divorced 2a.) 5.485. OTe 


Are you living with your spouse? 


so ee GO TO H8 


Single?) tec. bth ewe eee 


H18. What was his/her date of birth? 


ca al 


Month Year 


Se eee: . INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
res GO TO H8 Review H2. 


Has the respondent ever been a partner in a common- 
law relationship (H2= Yes)? 


ee cl ee 


Month Year Noman fa 5O GO TO H22 


When did you separate? 


What was the date of your current marriage? 


Sh ll gi al al 


Month Year 


. Did you and your first spouse live common-law 
before entering into this marriage? 


siden ee GO TO H22 


What was your spouse’s marital status before 


entering into this marriage? Was it ... 
: . Approximately when did you and your first 
Widowed? .............. ac @) husband/wife begin to live together? 


Divorced? * .. . . wehecnn eather 


Month Year 


. Did your first marriage end in ... 
(Read categories and record month and year) 


. What is your spouse’s date of birth? 


ej al 


Month Year 


When? 


Month Year 
. Separation 
. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: and then 
Review H2. divorce 
or sep. | 2 3| | 


Has the respondent ever been a partner in a common- 
law relationship (H2 = Yes)? 


annulment? .. 


Separation 


GO TO H14 


Death of 
spouse? 


. Did you and your spouse live common-law before 
entering into this marriage? 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review H3. 


ls respondent currently married (H3 = Yes)? 


GO TO H14 


H13. Approximately when did you and your current 
spouse begin to live together? 


oR reer +) SR ese Ee 


MonthatvVedmwepe - ) 8 ke) ee UP NOGA nas, 2 GO TO H26 
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ees 


. Is your current marriage your second? 


GO TO H27 

. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 

Review H6. 

ls respondent currently separated (H6 = Yes)? 
GO TO J1 
GO TO J3 


GO TO H38 


. What was the date of your second marriage? 


ies ps bs 


Month Year 


. What was your second husband/wife’s marital 
status before entering into that marriage? Was it ... 


Widowed? 

Divorced? 

Single? 

. What was his/her date of birth? 


(ere fy ea 


Month Year 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review H2. 


Has the respondent ever been a partner in a common- 
law relationship (H2= Yes)? 


GO TO H33 


. Did you and your second spouse live common-law 
before entering into this marriage? 


GO TO H33 


. Approximately when did you and your second 
husband/wife begin to live together? 


nc a ga 


Month Year 


. Did your second marriage end in... 
(Read categories and record month and year) 
When? 
Month Year 
Separation 


and then 
divorce 


or ' 2 j sep. [2 | [3 | 
Licht 

annulmen oO diy, ; 3 

So— > LL! LLU 

7o— > LL! LL 


WOleae ty Vuubs MLical 


Separation 


Death of 
spouse? 


. In total, how many times have you been legally 
married? 


[ies times 
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. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


Review H3. 
ls respondent currently married (H3 = Yes)? 


GO TO H38 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


Review H6. 

Is respondent currently separated (H6 = Yes)? 
GO TO J1 
GO TO J3 


. Do you think you will ever marry? 


GO TO H39 


. At what age would you like to get 


married/remarried? 
| years 


Don't know 98©O 


SECTION J: Common-law partnerships 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review H2. 


Has the respondent ever been a partner in a common- 
law relationship (H2 = Yes)? 


GO TO ki 


GO TO J5 
GO TO J4 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review H2. 


Has the respondent ever been a partner in a common- 
law relationship (H2 = Yes)? 


GO TO kK1 


Have you ever been a partner in a common-law 
relationship that was not followed by marriage? 


GO TO J9 
GO TO ki 


Approximately when did you and your partner 
begin to live together? 


Bota ein 


Month Year 


What was your partner’s marital status before 
entering into this union? Was it ... 


Widowed? 
Separated? 
Divorced? 


Sy 0 


SECTION K: Satisfaction K | 


Now, | am going to ask you to rate certain areas of 
your life. 


What is your partner’s date of birth? 


oat ile 


Month Year 


Have you had a previous common-law relationship | K2. 


Would you describe yourself as ... 
that was not followed by marriage? 


Very happy? cs ore ee 


Ser eaes GO TO ki 


Somewhat happy? ........ 2) 


Somewhat unhappy? ...... 


Approximately when did you begin your first 
common-law relationship that was not followed by 
marriage? 


ae UE ea 


Month Year 


Very unhappy? ........... aie 


NOROOMMOM: acne ease ah 


How would you describe your state of health? 
Compared to other persons your age, would you 
Say itis ... 


. What was that partner’s marital status before 
entering into that union? Was it... 


Widowed? seer) ee ee 2X) Excellent?-< 27 8. tras 
Separated ir hetie ceo Mies One OH Good? ks een ke 
Divorced’? ocu. «awakens 41@) 


Single?” FeGkeT..&. rer 5O 


. What was that partner’s date of birth? 


aed Ka 


Month Year 


. Did this partnership end by separation or by the 
death of your partner? 


(Record reason, month and year) 


When? 
Month Year 


SeHaratlOnmewse ess 


Death of partner ........ 


. Have you been a partner in any other common-law 
relationships that were not followed by marriage? 


5 gee GO TO ki 


. Approximately when did you begin your second 
common-law relationship that was not followed by 
marriage? 


hl ll a ai 


Month Year 


. What was that partner’s marital status before 
entering into that union? Was it... 


Widowed? 
Separated? 
Divorced? 


. What was that partner’s date of birth? 


ey 


Month Year 


. Did this partnership end by separation or by the 
death of your partner? 


(Record reason, month and year) 


When? 
Month Year 


Separation os... eee 


Death of partner ........ 


. In total, how many times have you been a partner 
in common-law relationships that were not 
followed by marriage? 


etal times 
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K4. Are you Satisfied or dissatisfied with ... 


a) Your relationship with your 
spouse/partner, or your 
single status? ........... 


b) Your relationship with your 
immediate family? ........ 


c) The way housework is 
shared in yourhome? ..... 


d) Your job or main activity? 


e) The balance between your 
job or main activity and 
family and home life? ..... 


f) The amount of time you have 
to pursue other interests? 


g) Your relationship with 
your friends? ............ 


h) Your current 
accommodation or housing? 


8-4500-52.1 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No opinion 


ae) ee 


Is that somewhat or very? 


Somewhat 

he) 020 
04 © 05 © 
O7@) 

@) @) 
11. CQ) —————— 20 
14© 

1s CQ) ————_> 16© 
18 CQ. ——————> 19O© 
211) 

2. ——$——— 230 
2 OQ ———_> 26O 
20 

23 QQ. —————> 301@) 
32 CQ. ————> 33. CE 
3516) 

36 CQ ————_—> 371@) 
39 CQ. ——————> 40 
42© 

438 CQ. —————— 44© 
46 CQ. ———_—> 47© 
49O 

50Q ————————_--510 
53 CQ). ———_—> 54O 
56 O | 


Very 


03 
06 


20 


24 
27 


31 
34 


38 


41 


45 
48 


52 
55 


O 
O 


OO OO OO OO OO 


Or 


| 


Why are you dissatisfied with your accommodation or 


housing? 
(Mark all that apply) 


Cost ofimortgagelrentae -earice.eaetaeea oe ee 
PrOp@mty(axGSis atic sus Geers arate hay corate atau titted 
Mrafficnninerghbournoodms. -eia. ee ee 
Other neighbourhood dislikes .............. 
Accommodation toOusiall dacs eer cares 
Accommodation toolarQe were cetescaceewecs wei n-g-tewe, 
Wouldilikestorownrte sere. cis os Gis aie eee 
Burddingimaintenance ss <7 = a. cnucrens tetas 
Maintenance*costs™ sates Gn stint dics 


OUN Oe 654.-Ge hr ave oa RIC Sine ica 


— 2) = 


L6. In what type of dwelling are you now living? 


SECTION L: Classification 
. Is it a... 


L1. Now a few general questions. 


L2. How many times did you move in the last 10 
years, thatis since January 1980? 


ote | times 


Single detached house? ............. 


Semi-detached or double 
(SIDE=byzSide) Pie es caetes cca eee 20 


Garden house, town house or row house? 


Duplex (one above the other)? .......... 


Low-rise apartment 
(ESS EWI CHES Bobo 5 cand uen ee 


When did you move to your present address? 


ea ak 2 Fa 


Month Year 


High-rise apartment 
SHOVMONe/StOneS)\¢ see aks eee ees. eee 


Mobileithome?: «finn. + dee cen ss 


Always lived there ........ 10—~G0 TO L6 


How far away did you last live before moving to 
your present address? Was it within ... 


10 km (6 miles or 10 minutes by car)? ... 20 
50 km (30 miles or 30 minutes by car)? .. 3O 


100 km (60 miles or 1 hour by car)? .... 4O 

200 km (120 miles or 2 hours by car)? ... 5O Is this dwelling owned by a member of this 
: household? 

400 km (240 miles or 4 hours by car)? ... 6O 


1000 km (600 miles or 10 hours by car)? . 7Q |  %@S ------ 


Beyond 1000 km (more than 600 miles or ff NV w vt ees 
HOMOUFSIDYEGaAl) au Mes eee. orca 8©O 


What is your postal code? 


Don't know 30 


What were your reasons for this move? 
(Mark all that apply) 


UR PMIOK KEE Lo in a No hts 01O 
Other family member's work .......... 020 How many telephones, including extensions, are 
To be closer to family .............. 03O there in your dwelling? 
To take care of family member ........ 04 © Oneaie 4© GO TO L14 
Mariage mt. tus os sae sae 05 © Two ormore 5O© 
Separation ie aN I «See, PR ee 06 O 
; . Do all the telephones have the same number? 

To move to own dwelling: 

independence: .. fo Pt... .\5 abana eee iees LOK) vee 6O GO TO L14 
To move to alargerhome ............ or T@) 


To move toa smaller home ........... 09 


To move to a less expensive home . How many different numbers are there? 


Torpurchase ashome. ....4 52.55 sone LAS) 
To move to a better neighbourhood/ 
change in neighbourhood .......... 120 


. Are any of these numbers for business use only? 
To-aitend echoolie:ckaid eee aes 130 


FinancialifeaSOnSa... «ca oe ee ee 


Pe 8 GO TO L14 


. How many are for business use only? 
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L18. What language do you speak most often at home? 


L14. In what country were you born? 


Canada 1O— In which province or territory? 


(Accept multiple response only if languages are 
spoken equally.) 


01O 
NERU EE Eliot tor Englisic os ee 10 
Prince Edward Island .. 020 
Eronch ic) te: Ser eee 20 
Nova Scotia ........ 03 O 
LUT A werces irene kas aed 3O 
New Brunswick ...... 04 O : 
O Chinese™. 6 S08 oon alte 4O 
05 
Qusbee ate GO Germann eee eee 5O 
Ontario.= +35. 06 O TO 
Manitobas:..;.:.. Sheer o7O L16 
Saskatchewan ....... 08 O 
Aiberiakee Ss6 45 3e o9O 
British Columbia ..... 10O 
Yukonmhenmitony .. .... 10 
Northwest Territories 120 


. Excluding kindergarten, how many years of 
elementary and high school education have you 
successfully completed? 


Ol Ou. COO? 


Country 
outside 
Canada 20 


No schooling 


One to five years. 0220 
Sige aes ee %3O 
Séven) = fMasadke 0 O\—» GOTOL21 
Eight: Wreser our 05 O 
Nine “Leases Gag 06 O 
Tener eee Ss 07 O 
Eleventeersere ere 08 O 
TWCIVG: schemes: og O 


mnirteen! eee 10 O 


. What is your date of birth? 


Ep Fee SP a at 


Day Month Year 


. What language did you first speak in childhood? 


(Accept multiple response only if languages were used 
equally) 


. Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/high school? 


Dojyoulstillig ss Wall eoNou eee 1@ Se EGOmOri23 
understand 


that/those 
language(s)? 


Yes 


31© 


Frencheent a rre 40 — > 030 040 

(talian: “melas ie 5O — +050 06O 

Germania s eee 6O — +070 08O 

Ukrainian ...... 70 —>090 100 

Other cules ax 8O — 110 120 
ee 


SS ee bee ees cons eres ee 
Gt ee ee ee 
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uD Ae 


L22. What is the highest level of education that you |L25. 
have attained? 


To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did 
your ancestors belong? Would it be ... 


(Accept multiple responses) 


Masters or earned doctorate ............. English?) ose ai vee 020 


Bachelor or undergraduate degree, WISH cerca. ths creme 03C 
her’ laQee AMEE: ete tes 2 
iat eh cook © Scottish?@se owes. ete 040) 
.Diploma or certificate from community French? one: keaton 01 
college, CEGEP or nursing school ....... 30 See . 
German?) vache. ae: wT@) 


Diploma or certificate from trade, 
technical or vocational school, 
OMDUSINGSS | COUCGOM ne creat Oa] Ukrainian? .. o2.4.- oc. 


SOMOIUNIVERSILY Mees eae eee OC) Yi NR origins sg iatieranes oy she es 


Some community college, CEGEP or 
MUFSINGESCNOOMS mrmmenere et be lower sin ohecc sas 6O 


Some irade, technical or vocational 
school, or business 
£040 EL (=) rd nktnd dios G otobemtaneden tho WecnG Lane Es 


Canadian (Probe) ...... 
DonitikmOwneet a ceacte st < 


. During the past 12 months, what best describes 
your MAIN activity? Were you mainly ... 


Working at a job 


or business? ......... 1©O + GOTO L29 
Looking for work? ...... 2© +» GOTO L28 
L23. What, if any, is your religion? A student?iecnl: ev. oe. 30 
No religion ..........-. 010 _» GO TO L25 Keeping house? ........ 40 ) 
Romanicatholicusaee ee an 020 Retired? een taser 5O : GO TO L28 
United Church ......... 30 Other (iti: peters glade 6O } 
PA\GUCAT tee cee ao 046 | 
Presbyterian .......... 060 Specify 
Burherany Wc. Se Te) 
Baptist) 44.) : «eae, arse: TK @) 


Eastern Orthodox ....... 


FUMING 2). as oes 8 ee ee 


Part tinm@ ameene.c 2) cy cnc ee 


. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during the past 12 months? 


. Other than on special occasions, such as 
weddings, funerals or baptisms, how often did you 
attend services or meetings connected with your 
religion in the last 12 months? 


Se amamals aconaa 26) — GOTOL36 


. Including vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity/paternity leave, for how many weeks 
during the past 12 months did you do any work at 
a job or business? 


Was it... 


At least once a week? 


Atleast once amonth? .. 2© 

A few times a year? ..... 3O [3 | | | weeks 

At least once a year? .... 4© 

Notiat al?) none ee 50 . During those weeks, how many hours per week 


did you usually work? 


4 | | hours 


. Did you regularly work evening or night shifts? 
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L32. 


Did you regularly work on Saturday or Sunday? 


. For whom did you work for the longest time during 


the past 12 months? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


. What kind of business, industry or service was 


this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


. What kind of work were you doing? 


L36. 


L37. 


L38. 


(Give full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, 
primary school teacher) 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review H5 and J2. 


ls the respondent living with his/her spouse or partner 
(H5 = Yes or J2 = Yes)? 


2OGO TO L46 


The next few questions are about your 
spouse/partner. 


During the past 12 months, what best describes 
your spouse’s MAIN activity? 
Was he/she mainly ... 


Working at a job 
or business? 3O +» GOTOL41 


Looking for work? 4© +» GOTO L40 
A student? 5O 
Keeping house? TO) 
Retired? XS) 

8 T- 


Specify 


a a at WP eK a a) 
ES Ea 2 ge Sea 


GO TO L40 
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. Was he/she studying full-time or part-time? 


Full-time 
Part-time 


. Did your spouse have a job or was he/she self- 


employed at any time during the past 12 months? 


40 » GOTOL45 


. Including vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 


maternity/paternity leave, for how many weeks 
during the past 12 months did he/she do any work 
at a job or business? 


| 5 | weeks 


. During those weeks, how many hours per week 


did he/she usually work? 


| 6 | hours 


. Did he/she regularly work evening or night shifts? 


. What is the highest level of education your spouse 


attained? 


Masters or earned doctorate 01O 

Bachelor or undergraduate degree, 
or teacher’s college 02O 

Diploma or certificate from community O 
college, CEGEP or nursing school 03 

Diploma or certificate from trade, 
technical or vocational school, 
or business college 


04 O 
05O 


Some university 


Some community college, CEGEP or 
nursing school 


06 O 


Some trade, technical or 
vocational school, or 
business college 


07O 
08 O 


09O 
100 


10 


Secondary/high school graduation 
Some secondary/high school 
Elementary school (some or completed) .... 


No schooling 


= ys 


L50. What is your best estimate of the total income of 
all household members from all sources in 1989? 
Was the total household income... 


L46. During 1989, did you receive income ... 


Yes 


Less than 
$5,000? 09 O 


a) From wages, salary or Less than 
self-employment? .... ‘$10,000? 05 
$5,000 
and more? 10 O 
b) From government, such as Less than 
Family Allowance, $20,000? 01 
Unemployment Less than 
Insurance, Social $15,000? 11 O 
Assistance, Canada or $10,000 
Quebec Pension Plan and more? 06 
or Old Age Security? . 3O 1) $15,000 


and more? 12 O 


c) From interest, dividends, 
investments or private 


j 9 5 6 Less than 
PENSIONS 7 ert ete O O $30,0007 13 O 
Less than 
d) From any other sources, $40,000? 07 
such as alimony, $30,000 


and more? 14 O 


scholarships, etc.? ... 7O 8O 


$20,000 
and more?02 


Less than 
$60,000? 15O 


. What is your best estimate of your total personal 
income in 1989 from all sources, including those 
just mentioned? 


$40,000 
and more? 08 


$60,000 to 
$79,999? 16O 


$80,000 
and more? 17 O 


te ee. eae 


No income ... 


No income 03 O 


Don’t know 


Don't 
know .. 040 


. Including yourself, how many persons in your 
household received income from any source, 
during 1989? 


failed persons 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
Review L48. 


IfL48 =01 4O%GO TO M1 
Otherwise 
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SECTION M: Contacts for follow-up 
M1. INTERVIEWER: 
Read and complete the following section for each person interviewed. 


This survey is part of a longer-term project to investigate the relationship between the family and other 
issues such as health. For this reason, we may need to recontact your household in a year or more from 
now. 


In case you move or change phone numbers, we would like to obtain your complete name and address. This 
information will be kept strictly confidential and will only be used to maintain contact with you. 


Refused to provide information ... &OQ —» GOTO M8 


M2. NAME OF RESPONDENT 


Given name 


Surname 


M3. ADDRESS OF RESPONDENT 
Street and Number/ 


Lot and:Coneassion «ET PEE pat eet i en eee ee 


City, Town, Village, 
Municipality 


Province/ 
Territory 


M4. In addition, we would like the name, address and phone number of a friend, relative or neighbour whom we 
could contact to obtain your new address or telephone number in the event that you move. | want to 
emphasize that we will contact this person only if you move or change your telephone number and then 
only to obtain your new address or telephone number. 


Refused to provide contact 7©2 —+» GO TO M8 


M5. NAME OF CONTACT 


Given name 


M6. ADDRESS OF CONTACT 
Street and Number/ 


Uotendsconcessiohy (L.!| A ese Th 1107 Baleares) of) ey oa 


City, Town, Village, 
Municipality 


Province/ 
Territory 


Postal code 


M7. HOME TELEPHONE OF CONTACT 


I a Ul ad A PR 


(Area code) 


M8. INTERVIEWER: 


Thank respondent and end interview. 


M9. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
What is the sex of the respondent? 
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ollow the lead of hundreds of professionals 
in health care, research, insurance and 
policymaking who look to Health Reports 
for reliable facts and figures. Issued four times 
a year, this periodical combines Statistics Canada’s 
stringent standards of data accuracy and timeliness 
with practical features. Each volume contains: 


¢ highlights of newly released data 
¢ news of recent publications and updates 
¢ crisp and incisive articles 


¢ information on specialized tabulations 
and custom data 


Concise text, instructive charts and easy-to-read 
tables make for a balanced blend of essential 

data and straightforward analysis. Each issue of 
Health Reports is written by the analysts of the 
Canadian Centre for Health Information with 
original contributions from outside specialists. This 
imparts a particularly candid flavour 
and results in a stimulating approach 


to a wide range of topics like: 


¢ women and cardiovascular 
disease 


¢ health care for seniors 


¢ recent findings on cancer, 
heart disease and tuberculosis 


e mortality by occupation 
e health risks and social status 


With its broad scope and solid facts, Health Reports is 
quickly gaining recognition as an authority on health 
developments and concerns, It’s an essential resource if you 
plan, establish, deliver or evaluate programs and projects - if 
you have a vested interest in health-related issues, 


Don't just be informed! Know 
that your information is both 
current and sound. Get 
Health Reports for leading- 
edge information on 
Canadians’ health and 
Canadian healthcare. 
Subscribe today. 


Health Reports 
(catalogue number 
82-0030XPB) is $112 
annually in Canada, 
US$136 in the United States 
and US$160 in other countries. 
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To order, write: Statistics Canada 
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in this publication. If more convenient, fax your order to 
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Lone-parent 
families in Canada 


Catetogue 83-6226 


Lone-parent families 


in Canada 
Target groups project 


Life in lone-parent families 


he structure of family living in Canada has 
| changed dramatically in the last several 
decades. The growing number of lone-parent 


families has been one of the most profound 
developments. In fact, by 1991, there were almost 
one million lone-parent families, representing one 
of every five families with children. As well, women 
make up the vast majority of lone parents. 


Lone-parent families in Canada reports on why this 
situation is so important. And it reveals that many 
lone-parent families, especially those headed by women, 
are economically disadvantaged. For example, as many 
as three out of five of these families have incomes 
below Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs. 


Lone-parent families in Canada, describes this group 
of Canadians and their major characteristics. With 
over 50 charts and tables to support the analysis, 
this reports covers topics such as: 


@ demographic and family status 
@ labour force experience 

@ time use patterns 

@ income 


@ housing and household amenities 


Lone-parent families in Canada is a ‘‘must read’’ for everyone involved in the 
analysis, planning, development and delivery of social services to Canadians. 
And if you are concerned with issues related to family organization, low income, 
and the role of women in our society, this report delivers the data and analysis 
you need to develop informed opinions and policies about these important topics. 


Order your copy of Lone-parent families in Canada (Cat. No. 89-522E) today, 
for only $40 in Canada, US $48 in the United States, and US $56 in other 
countries. 

Call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 or fax your order to (613) 951-1584 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. Or write to: 


Marketing Division 
Publication Sales 
Statistics Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA 0T6 


This publication is also available through the nearest Statistics Canada Regional 


Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
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